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PREFACE 


iCNTRUSTED by His Mttjc'sty the King with the duty ofniaking* 
a selection from Queen Victoria’s correspondence, we think it 
well to describe briefly the nature of the documents which we 
have been privileged to examine, as well as to indicate thj> 
j)rinciples which liave»guided us througliout. It has been a 
task of no ©udinary difficijlty. Her Majesty Queen Victo/ia 
rlcsalt with her papers, from the first, in a most methodical 
manner ; she formed the habit in early days of preserving ht^r 
]>rivnte letters, and after her accession to the Throne her 
oflieial papers were similarly treated, and bound in volumes. 
'rh(‘ Princt? Consort institutixi an elaborate system of classifica- 
t ion, annotating aii& even indexiijg many of the documents with 
his own hand. • The result is that the collected papers form wd»at 
is*probably th(‘ most oxtraor^linary series of State documents 
*in the world. The papers which deal with the Queen’s life ui> 
to the year 1861 have been bound in chronological order, and 
comjiriso betw'(‘en five and six hundrt'd volumes. 1'hey con- 
si^f, in great pai^t, of letters from Ministers detailing the pro- ^ 
eeedings of ♦J’arliainent, and of* various political memoranda 
dealing with home, foreign, and colonial jiolicy ; among these 
ar<', a few drafts of Her Majesty's replies. There are volumes 
coneorned with the affairs of almost ev(*ry .Eurojxian e.o\intry ; 
with the history of India, the. British Army, the Civnl List, the 
Koval Estates, and all the complicated machinery of tlu* 
Monarchy and tlie Constitution. There are letters from * 
rnonarclis and rfn al pj^rsonages, and there is furth(*r a whok'^ 
series of volumes dealing with matters in which the Princr 
Consort took a special interest. iSome o^^ tliem are arranged 
chronologically, some, by subjects. Among the. most interest- 
ing voluHR's are those containing the letters written by Her 
Majesty to ht'r uncle lA*opold, King of the. Belgians, and his 
ropli(\s.‘ I'he collection of letters from and to Lord Melbf>urnc 
tornis another hardly less interesting scries. In many pla(!es 
Qu(‘en Victoria caused extracts, copied from her own j)rivatc 
l>iaries, dealing with important political events or d(‘scribing 
momentous interviews, to Ym inserted in the volumes, witVi the 
‘ vident intention of illustrating and coTn}>leting the. record. 

It became obvious at rvnee that it was impossible to deal with 

, * \ S4‘t (*f volumes containiru.' the QueeiiV letters to Lord Joliu RiiRHell came Into our 
t<x> l^te to be nm<]<> uw* of for the present piiblieation. 
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papoi’H exliauwlivtjly. 'I’licy vv*ould jirovido iiiaU^rial 
for a historical scries extending to several hundred volumes. 
Moreover, on the other hand, there are many gaps, as a great 
dcjal of the business of State was transao^ted by interviews of 
vvliich no official record is preserved. 

His Majesty th(». King having decided that no attempt 
* should be made to publish these })apers in extensor it was neceS v 
sary to dc'termine upon some definite principle of selection. 
It became clear that the only satisfactory plan was to publish 
sptjcimens of such docuiiMuits as would serv^e to bring out the ^ 
^ovelopincnt of tlic Queen's <;haractcr ^nd dis})osition, and to 
gfve typical instances of her methods in dealin^dth political 
and sotjial matters — to j^roduce, in fact, a book fol British 
citizf^ns and British subjects, rather than a book for students of 
politic.al historj'. Tliat the inner working of the unwritten 
constitution of the country ; that some of the unrealised checks 
and balaiKH^s : that the delicate equipoise of the component 
parts of our t'x<?cutivc machinery, should Atand revealed, was 
inevital)Ic. We havT* thouglit it best, throughout, to abstain 
from uiuKHicssary comment and illustration. The period' is 
so r(.*ccnt, and has been so often tra\-ers('d l:)y historians and* 
biograj)liors, that it appeared to us a waste of valuable space to 
attempt to rt^eonstruct the history of the years from wdneh 
this correspondonoc has b<‘eii .sel(*r ted, osj)ocially as Sir Th^o- 
' doro Martin, und<T the aus|)ic^^s of tlu^ (hiecn hersr^lf, has dealt 
HO minuh'ly and cxhaustiv^ely with tije relations of the Queen’s 
innermost (arclc to the political and social life of the time. It 
iH tempting, of course, to acid illustrative anecdotes from the 
abundant Hiograpl»i(‘s and Memoirs of the period ; but our 
aim has been to infringe as little as possil>le upon the space 
available for the do(“uineiits thems<‘lves, hticI to ])rovide just 
% sufficient eonunent to enable an lU'dinarN* reader, witliout 
special knowledge of tlie })eriod, to follow the course of events, 
and to realise the *< ireumstanees imder which the Queen’s 
eluldhood was passed, the position of affairs at the time of her 
accession, and the })t‘rsoiialities of tliose who had influenced 
her in early years, or ))y whom she was surrounded. 

The development of the Qmnm's character is clearly indicated 
in the })apers, and it ]>ossesses an extraordinary interest. We 
see one of highly vig(»rous and aetiv’c temj)erament, of strong 
affections, imd with a dtep sense of rcsponsihilit\', ])laccd at an 
early ag«*, and after a (phet girIlK>od, in a j)osition the great- 
Jiess of which it is iiupo.ssible to <*xagg(*rate. We see her 
<*haraett‘r (^xpand and deepen, schooled by mighty experience 
into patience and sagacity and wisdom, and yet never losing 
a parti(‘le of the strength, tlie decision, and the devotion with 
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which slie had been orfginally endow€>d. Cp to the yoaf 1801 
the Queen’s cajeer was one of unexampled ])ro8perity. She 
w’as hai^foy in her temperament, in her health, in her education, 
in her wedded life, in her children. She saw a great Empire 
gtow through troubled times in liberty and power and great- 
ness ; yet this prosperity brought witli it no shadow of com- 
placency, beca\ise the Queen felt with an increasing deptli* 
tlie anxieties and responsibilities in8eparabl(3 from h(‘r great 
position. Her happiness, instead of making her self-absorbed, 
only quickened her beneficence and her womanly desire that 
her subjects should bg enabled to enjoy a similar hap|)iiies?» 
based ujjon^e same simple virtues. Nothing comes out nuft’c 
strongly* in these documents than the laborious paticnct* with 
which the Queen kept herself informed t)f the minutest details 
of political and social movements both in her own and other 
coimtrie^s. * 

It is a deeply ins})iring sp(‘ctacle to see one surrounded by 
every temptation ^diich worldly greatness can ])n*scnt, living 
from day to d^y so simple, vivid, and laborious a life ; and it 
is»impo8sible to conceive a more fruitful example of duty and 
• affection and energy, displayr*d on so august a scale, and in the 
midst of^suoh magnificent surroundings. We would venture 
to bedieve that nothing could so dcc])cn tlu' personal devotion 
()f«the Empire to the memory of that great C^uecii who ruled 
it so wisely tvid so long, and its deeply-rooted attachment to the 
])rinciple of constitutional monarchy, as the gracious act of His 
Majesty the King in allowing the inner side of that noble life 
and care'cr to be more clearly revealed to a nation whose 
devotion to their ancient liberties is inseparably connected 
with their loyalty to the Thron(‘. 


EltiTORIAL NOTE 

OuH s}3eciul thanks, for aid in tin? preiMration of these volumes, are due 
to Viscount Morhy of }ihM;kl)urji, wlio has rtjad and criticised the )'Kx>k in its 
form ; to Mr J. W. Headlarn, of the Board of Kducation, and formerly 
VQlow of •King’s College, Cambridge, for much valuable assistJUice in 
prtuianng the prefatory historical memoranda ; to Mr W. F. Heddaway, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, for revision and advice throughout, 
in t*onnection with the introductions and annotations ; to Lord Knollys, 
for criticism of stdwted materials ; to Lord Stanmore, for the loan of valu- 
able documents ; to Dr Eugene Oswald, for assistance in translation ; to Mr 
C. C. Perry and M. G. Hua, for verification of French and German 
documents ; to Miss Bertha Williams, for unremitting care and diligence 
in preparing the volumes for press ; to Mr John Murray, our publisher, 
for his unfailing patience and helpfulness ; and especially to Mr Hugh 
Childers, for his ungrudging, help in the preparation of the Introductory 
annual summaries, and in the political and historical annotation, as well 
as for his invaluable co*oi)eration at every stage of the work. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE ANCESTRY OP THE QUEEN — HOUSES OP BRUNSWICK, 

» HANOVER, AND OOBURO 

■» 

Queen Victoria, on her fatljjer’s side, belonged to the House * 
<>f Brunswick, which was undoubtedly one of the oldest, and 
claimed to be actually the oldest, of German princely families. 
At the time of her birth, it existed in two brcmches, of wlych 
the one ruled over what was called the Duchy of Brunswick, 
the other over the Electorate (since 1815 the Kingdom) of 
Hanover, and had since 1714 occupied the throne of 
England. There had been frequent intermarriages between 
the 'two branches. The Dukes of Brunswick were now, 
h(Twever, represented only by two young princes, who were 
thti sons of the celebrated Duke who fell at Quatre-Bras. 
Between them and the English Court there was little inter- 
coiifSe. The eldei;, Charles, had quarrelled with his uncle 
and guardian, George IV., and ha^.in 1830 been expelled from 
his dominions. The obvious faults of his character made it 
iiiipossibie for the other Gorman princes to insist on his being 
restored, and he had been succeeded by his younger brother 
William, who ruled till his death in 1884. Both died un- 
married, and with them the Ducal family came to an end. 
One Princess of Brunswick had been the wife of George IV., 
and another, Augusta, was the first wife of Frederick I., King 
of Wiirtemberg, who, after her death, married a daughter of 
Georgfi III. The King of Wiirtemberg was also, by his descent 
from Frederick Prince of Wales, first cousin once removed of 
the Queen. We need only notice, in passing, the distant 
connexjtion with the royal families of Prussia, the Netherlands, 
and Denmark. The Prince of Orange, who was one of the 
l>ossible suitors for the young Queen’s hand, was her third 
cousin once removed. 

The House of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, to which the Queen 
belonged on her mother’s side, and with which she was to be 
even more intimately connected by her marriage, was one of 
the numerous branches in Jo which the ancient and celebrated 
House of Wettin had broken up. Since the 11th century they 
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iiad ruled over Meissen and the adjoining districts. To these 
had been added Upper Saxony and Thuringia. In the 15th 
century the whole possessions of the House had been divided 
between the two great branches which still exist. The A1 
bertine branch retained Meissen and the Saxon possessions. 
They held the title of Elector, which in 1806 was exchanged 
for the title of King. Though the Saxon House had been the 
chief protectors of the Reformation, Frederick Augustus I. had, 
on being elected to the throne of Poland, become a Roman 
Catholic ; and thereby the connection between the two , 
branches of the House had to a great extent ceeisod. The- s 
second line, that of the Ernestines, ruJed over Thuringia, but, 
according to the common German custom, had again broken 
up into numerous branches, among which the Duchies of 
I'liuringia were parcelled out. At the time of the Queen’s 
birth there were fiv’c of these, viz., Gotha- Altenburg, Coburg- 
Saaifeld, Weimar-Eisenacli, Meiriingen, and Hildburghausen. 
On the extinction of the (lotha line, in 1825, there was a re- 
arrangement of the family property, by which the Duke of 
HildburghnuHcn received Altenburg, Gotha was given to the 
Duke of Coburg, and Saalfeld with Hildburghausen added to 
Meiningen. These four linas still exist. 

The Ern(istine princes had, by this constant division and 
sub-division, deprived themselves of the opportunity of 
(?xercising any predominant influence, or pursuing any ihae- 
p(»ndent jioliry in German idlair« ; and though they had the 
good fortune to emorg(3 from the revolution with their pos- 
sessions uniinpairc'd, their real })ower was not increased. Like 
all the other princes, they had, however, at the Congress of 
Vienna, recK'ived the recognition of their full status as sovereign 
princes of the Germanic Conhxleration. Together they sent a 
single representative to the Diet of Frankfort, the total popu- 
lation of the five principalities being only about 300,000 
inhabitants. 

It was o\nng to this territorial sub-division and lack of 
cohesion that these princ<‘s could not attach to their inde- 
pendence the same political importance that fell to the share 
of the larger principalities, such as Hanover and Bavaria, and 
they were consequently more ready than the other German 
princtw to welcome proposals w’hich would lecid to a unification 
of Germany. 

It is notable that the line has produced many of the most 
enlightened of the German princes ; and nowhere in the whole 
of Germany were the advantage of the division into numerous 
small States so clearly seen, and the di^^vantages so little felt, 
as at Weimeur, Meiningen, Gotha, and Coburg. 
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Xlie House of Cpburg l»ad gained a highly conspicuous and 
nfluential position, owing, partly, to the high reputation <or 
sagacity a^d character which the princes of that House had 
vwn, and partly to the marriage connections which were entered 
inftwahout this time by members of the Coburg House with the 
leading Royal families of Europe. Within ten years. Princes 
of Coburg were established, one upon the throne of Belgium, 
and two others next to the throne in Portugal and England, as 
Consorts of their respectiv’e Queens. 

By the first marriage of the Duchess of Kent, the Queen 
iv’as also connected with a third class of German princes — 
the Mediatised, as those Were called who during the revolution^ 
liad lost their Sovereign power. Many of these were of os 
ancient lineage and had possessed as large estates as some of 
the regnant princes, w’lio, though not alw’ays more deserving, 
lifid been fortunate enough to retain their privileges, and J|ad 
emerged from the revolution ranking among the ruling Houses 
of Europe. The mecliatised princes, though they had ceased 
to rule, still held important privileges, wdiich were guaranteed 
pt t^io Congress of Vienna. First, and most important, they 
\\^re reckoned as “ cbenbwrftV/,” which means that they could 
contract equal marriages with the Royal Houses, and these 
marriages were recognised as valid for the transmission of 
rights of inheritance. Many of them had vast private estates, 
am^though they •were subjected to the sovereignty of the 
princes in whAse dominions these Jay, they enjoyed very im- 
portant privileges, such as exemption from inilitarj^ service, and 
from many forms of taxation ; they also could exercise minor 
forms of jurisdiction. They formed, therefore, an inter- 
mediate class. Since Germany, as a w hole, afforded them no 
proper sphere of political activity, the more ambitious did not 
disdain to take service with Austria or Prussia, and, to a less 
extent, even with the srAaller Stattis. It was possible, there- 
fore, for the Queen’s mother, a Princess of Saxc-Coburg, to 
marry the Prince of Leiningen without losing caste. Her 
daughter, the Princess Feodore, the Queen’s half-sister, married 
Ernest, Prince of Hohenlohe-Langenburg, and thus established 
an interesting connection with perhaps the most widely-spread 
and most distinguished of all these families. The House of 
Hohenlohe would probably still have been a reigning family, 
had not the Prince of Hohenlohe preferred to fight in the 
Pnissian army against Napoleon, rather than receive gifts from 
bim. His lands were consequently confiscated and passed to 
other princes who were less scrupulous. The family has given 
two Ministers President tA IVussia, a General in chief command 
of tile Prussian army, a Chancellor to the German Empire, and 
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one of the most distinguished of modem military writers. 
They held, besides their extensive possessions in Wiirtemberg 
and Bavaria, the County of Gleichen in Saxe-Coburg. 

It will be seen therefore that the Quepn was intimately con- 
nected with all classes that are to be found among the ruling 
families of Germany, though naturally with the Catholic 
families, which looked to Austria and Bavaria for guidance, she 
had no close ties. But it must be borne in mind that her con- 
nection with Germany always remained a personal and family 
matter, and not a political one ; this was the fortunate result 
of the predominance of the Coburg influence. Had that of the '*| 
»House of Hanover been supreme, it* could hardly have been 
possible for the Queen not to hav\3 been drawn into the opposi- 
tion to the unification of Germany by Prussia, in which the 
House of Hanover was bound to take a leading part, in virtue 
of fcs position, wealth, and dignity. 

It will bo as well here to mention the principal reigning 
familios of Eurof)o to which Queen Victoria was closely allied 
through her mother. 

l'h(^ Diicliess of Kent’s eldest brother, Eme?it, Duke of Sexe- 
Cobiirg, was the father of Albert, Prince Consort. Her sists^r 
was th(^ wif(^ of Alexander, Duke of Wiirtemberg. The Duchess 
of Kcmt’s nephew, Ferdinand (son of Ferdinand, the Duchess’s 
brotluT), married Maria da Gloria, Queen of Portugal, anc^ was , 
father of Pedro V. and Luis, both subsequently Kings of 
Portugal. ♦ 

The DuehcNSs's third brother, Leopold (afterwards King of 
the Belgians), married first the Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
George IV., and afterwards the lViiure.ss Louise Marie, eldest 
daugliter of King Louis Philippe. Prince Augustus (son of 
Ferdinand, the Duchess of Kent's brother) married another 
daughter of Louis Philippe, the Princcvss Clementine, while 
Prince Augustus’s sister, Victoria, married the Due de Nemours, 
a son of Louis Pbilippe. Another nephew, Duke Friedrich 
Wilhelm Ah'xander, son of the Duchess of Wiirtemberg, 
marrieni the Priiici'ss Marie, another daughter of Louis Philippe. 

Thus Queen Victoria was closely allied w'ith tlie royal families 
of France, Portugal, Belgium, Saxe-Coburg, and Wiirtemberg. 

On turning to tlie immediat^^ Koval Family of England, it 
will be seen that the male line at the time of the Queen’s ac- 
et'ssion was liinit(>d to the sons, both named George, of two of 
the younger brothers of George IV., the Dukes of Cumberlanrl 
and Cambridge. The sons of George III. played their part in 
the national life, shared the strong interest in military matter^, 
and showtxl the great personal courage w’hich was a tradition 
of the famih*. 
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It must be borne in mkid that abstention from active politi- 
cal life had been in no sense required, or even thought de8ireft>le, 
in members of the Royal House. George III. himself had 
wgged a lifelong struggle with the Whig party, that powerful 
oligbrchy that since the accession of the House of Hanover had 
virtually ruled the country ; but he did not carry on the con- 
flict so much by encouraging the opponents of the Whigs, as 
by placing himself at the head of a monarchical faction. He 
was in fact the leader of a third party in the State. George IV. 
was at first a strong Whig, and liv^ on terras of the greatest 
“intimacy with Charles James Fox ; but by the time that he ^ 
was thirty, he^ had severed the connection with his former 
political friends, which had iiftieed originally arisen more out oi 
his personal opposition to his father than from any political 
convictions. After this date he became, with intervals of 
vacillation, an advanced Tory of an illiberal type. Willian>^V. 
liad lived so much aloof from politics before his accession, that 
he had had then no very pronounced opinions, though he was 
believed to be in favour of the Reform Bill ; during his reign 
liisiTory sympathies became more pronounced, and the position 

the Whig Ministry was almost an intolerable one. His other 
l/rothers were men of decided views, and for the most part of 
high social gifts. They not only attended debates in the House 
of J^eers, but spoke with emotion and vigour ; they held 
political inteyvie^s with leading statesmen, and considered 
themselves entitled, not to over-rale political movements, but 
to take the part in them to wdiich their strong convictions 
prompted them. They were particularly prominent in the 
debates on the Catholic question, and did not hesitate to 
express their views \vith an energy that w£is often embarrassing. 
Tlie Duke of York and the Duke of Cumberland had used all 
their influence to encourage the King in his opposition to 
Catholic Emancipation, Vhile the Duke of Cambridge had sup- • 
r>orted that policy, and the Duke of Sussex had spoken in the 
House of Lords in favour of it. The Duke of York, a kindly, 
generous man, had held important commands in the earlier part 
of the Revolutionary war ; he had not shown tactical nor 
strategical ability, but he was for many years Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, and did good administrative work in 
initiating and carrying out much-needed military reforms. 
He had married a Prussian princess, but left no issue, and his 
death, in 1827, left the succession open to his younger brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William IV., and after 
him to the Princess Victoria. 

The Duke of Kent wasu as we shall have occasion to show, a 
strong Wliig with philanthropic views. But the ablest of the 
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princes, though also the most unpopular, was the Duke of 
Cufnberland, who, until the birth of the Queen’s first child, was 
heir presumptive to the Throne. He had been one 6f the mo{^t 
active members of the ultra-Tory party, who had opposed* to 
the last the Emancipation of the Catholics and the Reform 
Bill. He had married a sister-in-law of the King of Prussia, 
and livfKl much in Berlin, where he was intimate with the 
leaders of the military party, who were the centre of reactionary 
influences in that coimtry, chief among them being his brother- 
in-law, Prince Charles of Mecklenburg. , 

Jn priv'ate life the Duke was bluff jind soldier-like, of rather 
^ bullying turn, and extraordinarily indifferent to the feelings 
of others. “ Ernest is not a bad fellow,” his brother William IV. 
said of him, ” but if anyone has a corn, ho will be sure to tread 
on it.” He was very unpof)ular in England. 

C4n the death of William IV. lu? succeeded to the throne of 
HanovtT, and from that time seldom visited England. His 
first act on reaching his kingdom was declare invalid the 
^'Constitution which had been granted in 1833^ by William IV. 
His justification for this was that his consent, as heir pre- 
sum})tive, which was noces.sary for its validity, had not at the 
tiiiK' be(*n aslo'd. The act caused great odium to be attached 
to lus nairu* by all Liberals, both English and (Continental, and 
it was disapproved of even by his old Tory associates. N ne 
the less he soon won groat popularity in his own*dominions by 
his zeal, good-humour, and* energy, and in 1840 he came to 
terms with the Estates. A new Constitution was drawn up 
which preserved more of the Royal prcTogatives than the 
instrument of 1833. Few Cerman princes suffered so little in 
tla^ revolution of 1848. I'ho King died in 1851, at the age of 
eighty, and left one son. (h'orge, who hod been blind from his 
boyhood. He wtv-i tho Inst King of Jlanovcr, being expelled 
by the Prussians in 1806. On the failure of the Ducal line of 
Bininswick, the grandson of Ernest .Augustus became heir to 
their dominions, he and his sons being now the solo male repre- 
sentatives of all the branchi*s of the House of Brunswick, which 
a ft'w geiKTutions ago was one of the most numerous and 
widely-spread ruling Houses in Germany.^ 

The Duke of 8u>sex was in sympathy witli many Liberal 
movements, and supported the removal of religious di^bilities, 
the abolition of the Corn Laws, and Parliamentary Reform. 

The Duke (»f Cambridge was a moderate Tor 5 % and the most 

t Of th«* daafrhteni of Gcotro TTI., Princeas Amelia had died In 1810, and the Queen 
of WiJrtrmhen: in ; two married daughters survived — Elizabeth, wife of the Land* 
KTHve of lUtwe-llomluirp, and Mary, who had married her cousin, ttie Duke of Gloucester, 
and lived in Ktipland. 'J'hero were also two umuarried daughters, the I’rincefises Augusta 
and ti'Ophia, living iu England. 
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conciliatory of all ‘the prinoes. But for more than twenty yeaiff 
he took little part in English politics, as he was occupied ^th 
his duties^ Regent of Hanover, where he did much by prudent 
f^orms to retain th^ allegiance of the Hanoverians. On his 
rettirn to England he resumed the position of a peacemaker, 
supporting philanthropic movements, and being a generous 
patron of art and letters. He was recognised as ** emphati- 
cally the connecting link between the Crown and the people.” 
Another member of the Royal Family was the Duke of Glou- 
cester, nephew and son-in-law of George III. ; he was more 
interested in philanthr^ic movements than in politics, but# 
was a modera^ Conservative, who favoured Catholic Eman# 
cipation but was opposed t(f Parliamentary Reform. 

Thus we have the spectacle of seven Royal princes, of whom 
two succeeded to the Throne, all or nearly all avowed politi- 
cians of decided conviction.s, throwing the weight of 4^ieir 
influence and social position for the most part on the side of 
the Tory party, and Relieving it to be rather their duty to hold 
and exj^resa strong political opinions than to adopt the 
in^Klerating and conciliatory attituuo in matters of govern- 
tneiit that is now understood to be the true function of the 
Royal House. 

The Queen, after her accession, always show^ed great respect 
aiM^ affection for her uncles, but they were not able to exercise 
any influence ovA* her character or opinions. 

This was partly due to the fadt that from an early age she 
had iml:)ibed a respect for liberal views from her uncle Leopold, 
King of the Belgians, to w’hom she was devoted from her 
earliest childhood, and for whom she entertained feelings of 
the deepest admiration, affection, and confidence ; but still 
more was it due to the fact that, from the very first, the Queen 
instinctively formed an independent judgment on any question 
that concerned her ; and though she was undoubtedly in-* 
fluenced in her decisions by her affectionate reliance on her 
chosen advisers, yet those advisers were always deliberately 
and shrewdly selected, and their opinions were in no case 
allowed to do more than modify her own penetrating and 
clear-sighted judgment. 
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^ HEMOnt OF QUEEN VIOTOSIA*S EARLY ^ YEARS 

Alexandrina Victoria* Queen of Great Britain and Ireland 
and Empress of India, was bom on Monday, 24th May 1819, 
at Kensington Palace. 

Her father, Edward, Duke of Kent and Stratheam (1767- 
1820), the fourth son of George HI., was a man of decided 
character, kindly, pious, punctual, with a strict sense of duty 
and enlightened ideas. He was a devoted Isoldier, and,ii' as 
Queen Victoria once said, ** was proud of his profession, and 
I was always taught to consider myself a soldier^s child.*’ He 
had a wide military experience, having served at Gibraltar, in 
Canada, and in the West Indies. He had been mentiqped 
in despatches, but was said to be over-strict \p. matters of 
unimportant detail. His active career was brought to an end 
in 1802, when he had been sent to Gibraltar to restore order 
in a mutinous garrison. Order had been restored, but the 
Duke was recalled under allegations of having exercised undue 
severity, and the investigation which he demanded was refused 
liim, though he was afterwards made a Field-Marshal. 

He was a man of advanced Liberal ideas. He had spoken 
I in the House of Lords in favour of X]!atholic Emancipation, 
and had shown himself interested in the abolition of slavery 
and in popular education. His tastes were literary, and 
towards the end of his life he had even manifested a strong 
sympathy for socialistic theories. 

At the time of the death of the Princess Charlotte, 6th 
November 1817, the married sons of King George III. were 
without legitimate children, and the surviving daughters were 
either umiiarried or childless. AUiemces were accordingly 
arranged for the three unmarried Royal Dukes, and in the 
course of the year 1818 the Dukes of Cambridge, Kent, and 
Clarence led their brides to the altar. 

The Duohees of Kent ( 1786-1861 )t Victoria Mary Louisa, 
was a daughter of Francis, Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld. She 
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he would give me something for me to Vear, atid that was his 
picture set in diamonds, which was worn by the Princesses as 
an order to a blue riVjbon on the left shoulder. I vfias very 
proud of this, — and Lady Conyngham* pinned it on m^ 
shoulder. Her husband, the late Marquis of Con 5 mgh 8 uiS, 
was the Lord Chamberlain and constantly there, as well as 
*Lord Mt. (’l)arles (as Vice-Chamberlain), the present Lord 
Conyngharn. 

“ None of the Royal Family or general visitors lived at the 

e Lodge, b\it only the Conyngharn family ; all the rest at 
erland Lodge. Lady Maria Con 3 qjig}iam (now dead, first 
wft'e to Lord Athluinney, daughter of Lord Conyngharn), then 
quite young, and Lord Graves (brother-in-law to Lord Anglesey 
and who afterwards shot himself on account of his wife’s con- 
duct, ^who was a Lady of the Bedchamber), were desired to 
take me a drive to amuse me. T went with them, and Baroness 
(then Miss) L(?hzen (my governess) in a pony carriage and 4, 
with 4 grey ponies (like my own), and driven about the 
I*ark and tak<'n to Sandpit Gate where the King had a Me- 
nagerie — with wapitis, gazelles, chamois, etc., etc. Then we 
went (I think the next day) to Virginia Water, and met the* 
King in his phaeton in which he was driving the Duchess of 
Gloucester, — and he said ‘ Pop her in,’ and I was lifted in and 
plaet'd b(*tween him and Aunt (Uoucester, who held me rouiv* 
the waist. (Mamma was much frightened.) I was greatly 
pleawd, and remember that I looked with great respect at the 
scarlet liveries, etc. (the Royal Family had crimson and green 
liveries and only the King scarlet and blue in those days). We 
drove round the nicest part of Virginia Water and stopped at 
the Fishing Temple. Here there w^as a large barge and every 
one went on board and fished, wdiile a band played in another ! 
There were numbers of great people thqre, amongst wdiom was 
the last Duke of Dorset, then Master of the Horse. The King 
paid great atUmtion 'to my Sister,' and some people fancied he 
might marry her ! ! She w’as very lovely tlien — about 18 — 
and hod charming manners, about w'hich the King was ex- 
tremely ])articular. 1 afterw’ards went with Baroness Lehzen 
and Lady Maria C. to the Page Whiting’s cottage, Whiting 
had been at one time in my father’s service. He lived where 
Mr Walsh now* does (and wdiere he died years ago), in the small 
cottage close by ; and here I had some fruit and amused myself 
by cramming one of Wliiting's children, a little girl, with 
peaches. I came after dinner to hear the band play in the 
Conservatory, which is still standing, and which was lit up by 

1 Th« Princew Peodorc of Laininggo, afterwards PrinceM of HobaoUbe, Qaeen Victoria*! 
balf-stKfer. 
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coloured lamps — the iCing, Royal Family, etc., sitting in a 
corner of the large saloon, which still stands. • 

“ On«the second visit (I think) the following year, also in 
summer, there was^ a great encampment of tents (the same 
Vliich were used at the Camp at Chobham in ’53, and some 
single ones at the Breakfasts at Buckingham Palace in ’68-9), 
and which were quite like a house, made into different eorn-^ 
partments. It rained dreadfully on this occasion, I well re- 
member. The King and party dined there. Prince and Princess 
Lieven, the Russian Ambassador and Ambassadress W(M'e there. 

“ I also remember going to see Aunt Augusta at Frognior^, 
where she lived always in the summer. ^ 

We liv^eci in a very simple, plain manner ; breakfast was at 
half-past eight, luncheon at half-past one, dinner at seven — 
to which I came generally (when it was no regular largo dinner 
party) — eating my broad and milk out of a small silver J:)asin. 
Tea was only allowed as a great treat in later years. 

“ In 1826 (I think) my dear Grandmother, the Dowager 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, came to Claremont, in the 
f^rnmer. Matnma and my sister went on part of the w*ay to 
j^noet her, and Undo Leoj)old I think had been to fetch her as 
far as Dover. I recollect the excitement and anxiety I w'as in, 
at this event, — going down the groat flight of steps to meet her 
when slje got out of the carriage, and hearing her say, when she 
sat dowm iq henroom, and fixed her fine clear blue eyes on her^ 
little grand-daughter w’hom she «alled in her letters * the flower 
of May,’ * Ein schdnes Kind ’ — ‘ a fine child.’ She was very 
clever and adored by her children but especially by her 8<jns. 
She W'as a good deal bent and walked with a stick, and fre- 
quently with her hands on her back. She took long drives in 
an open carriage and I was frequently sent out with her, which 
I am sorry to confess I did not like, as, like most children of 
that age, 1 jjref erred rdnning about. She was exces.sively kind 
to children, but could not bear naughty ones — and I sliall 
never forget her coming into the room wiien 1 had been crying 
and naughty at inyj^ lessons — from the next room but one, 
where she had been with Mamma — and scolding me severely, 
which had a very salutary effect. She dined early in the after- 
noon and Uncle Leopold asked many of tlu‘ neighbours and 
others to dinner to meet her. My brother Prince Leiningen 
came over with her, and was at that time ])ayiiig liis court to 
one of her ladies. Countess Klebelsberg, whom he afterwards 
nxarried — against the wish of his grandmother and mother — 
but which W'as afterw'ards quite made up. In November (I 
think, or it may havetbeen at the end of October) she left, 
taking my sister with her back to Coburg. I w'as very ill at 
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that time, of dysentery, which illness infcreased-to an alarming 
degree*; many children died of it in the village of Esher. The 
Doctor lost his head, having lost his own child from^it, and 
almost every doctor in London was away., Mr Blagden cam^ 
down and showed much energy on the occasion. I recovered, 
and remember well being very cross and screaming dreadfully 
at having to wear, for a time, flannel next my skin. Up to my 
6th year I had been very much indulged by every one, and set 
pretty well all at defiance. Old Baroness de Spath, the de- 
votfjd Lady of my Mother, my Nurse Mrs Brock, dear old Mrs 
Iiouia — all worshipf)ed the poor little fatherless child whose 
future then was still very uncertain ; my Uncle, the Duke of 
Clarence’s poor little child being kliv^e, and the Duchess of 
Clarence had one or two others later. At 5 years old, Miss 
Lehzen w’as ])Iaced about me, and though she was most kind, 
she wi.s ve^ry firm and I had a proper respect for her. I was 
naturally \ ery jiassionate, but always most contrite afterwards. 

1 was taught from the first to beg my maiU’s pardon for any 
naughtiness or rudeness towards her ; a feeling I have ever 
retained, and tliiiik every one should oum their fault in a kind 
way to any one, be he or s)ie the lowest — if one has been rude* 
to or injured thi'in by word or deed, especially those below you. 
Peopl(‘ will r(*adil 3 ^ forget an insult or an injury w^hen others oum 
their fault, and express sorrow or regret at what they have done.^ 

In 1830 the Duchess of Kent wished to be satisfied that the 
system of education then being {)ursu(»d with the Princess was 
basi.'d on the right lines, and that due moral and intellectual 
progress was being made. A memorandum, carefully pre- 
served among the archives, gives an interesting account of the 
steps which she took to this end. 

, “ The Duchess therefore brought the /natter under the con- 
sideration of tlio.se whom, from their eminent piety, great 
learning, and high sfation, she considered best calculated to 
afford her valuable advice upon so important a subject. She 
stated to the Bis>hops of London and Lincoln ^ the particular 
course which had been follow’ed in the Princess's education, and 
requested their Lordships to test the result by personal ex- 
amination. The nature and objects of Her Royal Highness’s 
appeal to these eminent prelate will be best shown by the 
following extracts from her letter to the Bishops : — 

“ * The Princess will be eleven years of age in May ; by the 
death of her revered father when was but eight months old, 

1 Charlw Jani«8 Blomfield, Btehra of London, 1828-1856, and John Eare, Bishop of 
Lincoln, 1837-1853. 
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her sole care a&d charj^e devolved to me. Stranger as I thra 
was, 1 became deeply impressed with the absolute neoes&ity of 
bringing her up entirely in this country, that every feeding 
should be that of Her native land, and proving thereby my 
bevotion to duty by rejecting all those feelings of home and 
kindred that divided iny heart. 

“ ‘ When the Princess approached her fifth year I considered* 
it the proper time to begin in a moderate way her education — 
an education that w’as to fit Her to be either the Sovereign of 
these realms, or to fill a junior station in the Royal Family, 
until the Will of Providence should shew at a later period wha»t 
Her destiny was to be. • 

“ ‘ A revision of the pa{>ers I send you herewith will best 
shew your Lordships the system pursued, the progress made, 
etc. I attend almost always myself every lesson, or a part ; 
and as the Lady about the Princess is a competent person, she 
assists Her in preparing Her lessons for the various masters, as 
I resolved to act in*that manner so as to be Her Governess my- 
self. 1 naturally hope that I have pursued that course most 
beneficial to rfll the great interests at stake. At the present 
•moment no concern can be more momentous, or in wliich the 
consequences, tJie interests of tlio Country, can be more at 
stake, than the education of its future Sovereign. 

‘ I feel tlie time to be now come that what has been done 
should be put tb some test, that if anything has been done in» 
error of judgment it may be corrected, and that the plan for the 
future should be open to consideration and revision. I do not 
presume to Iiave an over-confidence in what 1 liave done ; on 
the contrary, as a female, as a stranger (but only in birth, as I 
feel that this is my country by the duties 1 fulfil, and the sup- 
port I receive), I naturally desire to have a candid opinion from ^ 
authorities competent to give one. In that view I address 
your Lordships ; I would propose to you that you advert to afl 
I have stated, to the papers I lay before you, and that then 
you should personally examine the Princess with a view of 
tolling me — 

“ * 1. If the course hitherto pursued in Her education has 
been the best ; if not, where it w^as erroneous, 

“ ‘ 2. If the Princess has made all the Progress she should 
have made. 

“ * 3. And if the course I am to follow is that you would 
recommend, and if not in what respect you would 
desire a change, and on what grounds. 

Mr Davj’^s ‘ will ei^lain to you the nature of the Princess’s 

1 The Rer. George Darys, the PiinccflB’s instructor, afterwards Boooeaalvely Dean of 
Cb«Bter and Bishop of Peti^orough. 
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religiouB education, which I have conSded to him, that she 
shoulil be brought up in the Church of England aa by Law 
eetablished. \^en she was at a proper age she conimenoed 
attending Divine Service regularly with me, cuid I have eve^ 
feeling, that she has religion at Her heart, that she is morally 
impressed with it to that degree, that she is less liable to error 
•by its application to Her feelhigs as a Child capable of reflection. 
The general bent of Her character is strength of intellect, 
capable of receiving with ease, information, and with a peculiar 
readiness in coming to a very just and benignant decision on 
any point Her opinion is ask^ on* Her adherence to truth is 
of«so marked a character that I feel no apprehension of that 
Bulwark being broken down by ahy circumstance. 

“ ‘ I must conclude by observing that as yet the Princess is 
not aware of the station that she is likely to All. She is aware 
of itsiduties, and that a Sovereign should live for others ; so 
that when Her innocent mind receives the impression of Her 
future fate, she receives it with a mind fomled to be sensible of 
what is to be expected from Her, and it is to be hoped, she will 
be too well groimded in Her principles to be dazzled with the 
station she is to look to.’ ” 

The examination was undertaken by the Bishops, with 
highly satisfactory results. Their report says : « 

• «> 

“ The result of the examiAation has been such as in our 
opinion amply to justify the plan of instruction which has been 
adopted. In answering a great variety of questions proposed 
to her, the Princess displayed an accurate knowledge of the 
most important features of Scripture History, and of the lead- 
, ing truths and precepts of the Christian Religion as taught by 
the Church of England, as well as an |tcquaintance with the 
t/hronology iwid principal facts of English History remarkable 
in BO young a person^ To questions in Geography, the use of 
the Globes, Arithmetic, and Latin Grammar, the answers 
which the Princess returned were equally satisfactory. 

** Upon the whole, we feel no hesitation in stating our opinion 
that the Princess should continue, for some time to come, to 
pursue her studies upon the same plan which has been hitherto 
followed, and under the same superintendence. Nor do we 
iq>prehend that any other alterations in the plan will be re- 
quired than those which will be gradually made by the judicious 
director of Her Highness’s studies, as the mind expands, and 
her faculties are strengthened.” 

The Duchess of Kent referred all this correspondence to the 
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Archbishop of Oanterbtury.^ His memorandum is preserved ; 
it states he has considered the Report, and further, has himself 
personalty examined the Princess. He continues : 

I feel it my duty to say that in my judgment the plan of 
Her Highness's stupes, as detailed in the papers transmitted 
to me by command of your Royal Highness, is very judicious, • 
and particularly suitable to Her Highness's exall^ station ; 
and that from the proficiency exhibited by the Princess in the 
examination at which I was present, and the general correct- 
ness and pertinency of Ijer answers, I am perfectly satisfied thaif 
Her Highnessls education in regard to cultivation of intelledt, 
improvement of talent, and religious and moral principle, is 
conducted with so much care and success as to render any 
alteration of the system undesirable.” 

• 

The Princess was gradually and watchfully introduced to 
public life, and was hever allowed to lose sight of the fact that 
iier exalted position carried with it definite and obvious duties. 
The following speech, delivered at Plymouth in 1832, in answer 
tt) a complimentary deputation, may stand as an instance of 
the view which the Duchess of Kent took of her own and her 
daughter’s responsibilities ; — 

“ It is verj^ agreeable to the Princess and myself to hear the • 
sentiments you convey to us. Iff is also gratifying to us to be 
assured that we owe all these kind feelings to the attachment 
you bear the I^ng, as well to his Predecessors of the House 
of Brunswick, from recollections of their paternal sway. The 
object of my life is to render the Princess worthy of the affec- 
tionate solicitude she inspires, and if it be the Will of Providence 
she should fill a higher station (I trust most fervently at a very^ 
distant day), I shall be fully repaid for my anxious care, if she 
is found competent to discharge the sacred trust ; for com- 
municating as the Princess does with all classes of Society, she 
cannot but perceive that the greater the diffusion of Religion, 
Knowledge, and the love of freedom in a country, the more 
orderly, industrious, and wealthy is its population, and that 
with the desire to preserve the constitutional Prerogatives of 
the Crown ought to be co-ordinate the protection of the liberties 
of the people.” 

The strictness of the regime under which the Princess was 
brought up is remarkable ; and it is possible that her later zest 
for simple social pleasiues is partly to be accounted for by the 

1 Dr William Howlejr. 
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austere routine of her early days. In* an interesting letter of 
1843 to the Queen, recalling the days of their childhood, 
Princess Feodore, the Queen’s half-sister, wroto— ♦ 

ft 

“ Many, many thanks, dearest Victoria, for your kind letfer 
of tho 7th from dear Claremont. Oh I understand how you 
* like being there. Claremont is a dear quiet place ; to me also 
the recollection of the few pleasant days I spent during my 
youth. I always left Claremont with tears for Kensington 
Palace. When I look back upon those years, which ought to 
nave been the happiest in my life, fropi fourteen to twenty, I 
cinnot help pitying myself. Not {.o have enjoyed the pleasures 
of youth is nothing, but to have been deprived of all inter- 
course, and not on<3 cljeerful thought in that dismal existence 
of ours, was very hard. My only hap])y time was going or 
driviVig out with j'ou and Lehzen ; then I could speak and look 
as I liked. 1 csca[)ed some years of imprisonment, which you, 
my poor darling sister, had to tmdure after I w’as married. 
But (lod Almighty has changed both our destinies most merci- 
fully, and has inode us so happy in our homes — which is the 
only real happiness in this life ; and those years of trial w’ere, 
1 fun sure, very useful to us both, though certainly not pleasant. 
Thank (Jod they are over ! . . . I was much amused in your 
last letter at your tracing the quickness of our tempers in 
female line up to Grandmamma, ‘ but I must own* that you are 
quite right ! " ‘ 

But if there was little amusement, there was, on the other 
hand, great devotion ; the Princess, as a child, had that peculiar 
combination of s<*lf-will and w’arm-heartedness which is apt to 
win for a child a special love from its elders. The Princess 
•Feodore wrote to tho Queen, in 1843-*- 

** . . . Spilth * wished me to thank you for tho coronation 
print, as she could not write to you or Albert nou\ she says ! 
why, I don't see. There certainly never was such devoted ness 
as hers, to all our family, although it sometimes shows itself 
rather foolishlj’’ — with you it always was a sort of idolatry, 
when she used to go upon her knees b(‘fore you, when you were 
a child. She and poor old Louis did all they could to spoil you, 
if Lehzen had not prevented and scolded them nicely some- 
times ; it was quite amusing.” 

* Aui?u8tA CaroUn© Sophia, Dowager- Duchess of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, a Princess of 
lleuw* EberRcJprf ' 

3 Baroucis SpUtb, Lady-lo- Waiting to the Duchess of Kent 
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The Princess was brought up with exemplary simplic^y at 
Kensington Palace, where her mother had a set of apartments. 
She was •often at Claremont, which belonged to her uncle 
*L/^pold, King of the^Belgians ; holidays were spent at Rams- 
gffte, Tunbridge Wells, Broadstairs, and elsewhere. 

In June 1830 George IV. died, and William IV. succeeded to 
the Throne. He had no legitimate offspring living ; and it 
consequently became practically certain that if the Princess 
outlived her uncle she would succeed him on the Throne. The 
Duchess of Kent’s Parliamentary Grant was increased, and she 
took advantage of her improved resources to familiarise the* 
Princess with the social life of the nation. They paid visits tt) 
liistoric houses and important towns, and received addresses. 
Tliis was a wise and prudent course, but the King spoke with 
ill-luimour of his niece’s “ royal progresses.” The chief cause 
of offence was that the Princess was not allowed by® the 
Duchess of Kent to make her public appearances imder his 
own auspices, as he* not unnaturally desired. He also began 
to suspect that the Princess was deliberately kept away from 
C’otirt ; a jiainful controversy arose, and the Duch(‘ss became 
gradually estranged from her brother-in-law, in spite of the 
affectionate attempts of Queen Adelaide to smooth matters 
over. His resentment culminated in a painful scone, in 1830, 
Mliiiien th<^ King, at a State banquet at Windsor, made a spo(H;h 
of a preposterous character ; speaking of the lluchess, who 
sat next him, as “ that person,’* hinting that she was sur- 
rounded with evil advisers, and adding that he should insist on 
th(* Princess being more at Court. The Princess bur.st into 
h-nrs ; the Duchess sate in silence : when tlie banquet was 
over, the Duchess ordered her carriage, and was wdth difficulty 
prevailed upon to remain at Windsor for the night. The King 
went so far in May 1837 jis to offer the Princess an independent 
inecune, and the acceptance of this by the Princess caused the 
Duchess considerable vexation ,* but the project dropped. 
The King died in the following month, soon after the Princess 
had attained her legal majority ; he had always hoped that the 
Duchess would not be Regent, and his wish was thus fulfilled. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the accession of the Princess 
Victoria reinstated the English monarchy in the affections of 
tla people. George IV. heui made the Throne unpopular ; 
William IV. had restored its popularity, but not its dignity. 
Roth of these kings were men of decided ability, but of un- 
balanced temperament. In politics both kings had followed a 
somewhat similar course. George IV. had begun life as a 
strong Whig, and had beeti a close friend of Fox. Later in life 
his political position resolved itself into a strong dislike of 
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Ron^an Catholic Relief. William IV. had « begun his reign 
favourably inclined to Parliamentarj^ Reform ; but though 
gratified by the personal popularity which his attitude brought 
him in the country, he became alarmed at the national tempei 
displayed. It illustrates the tension of the King’s mind on the 
subject that, wiien he was told that if the Reform Bill did not 
pass it would bring about a rebellion, he replied that if it did 
bring about a rebellion he did not care : he should defend 
London and raise the Royal Standard at Weedon (where there 
was a military depot) ; and that the Duchess of Kent and the 
' iVincess Victoria might come in if they could. 

‘ The reign of William IV. had witnessed tlie zenith of Whig 
efficiency. It had seen the establishment of Parliamentary and 
Municipal Reform, the Abolition of Slavery, the now Poor Law, 
anfl other important measures. But, towards the end of the 
Tcig^i, the Whig party began steadily to lose ground, and the 
'J'ories to consolidate theinstdves. Lord Melbourne had suc- 
ct'oded Lord (b-ey at the head of the Whigs, and the difference 
of administration was becoming every month more and more 
apj)nr(mt. The King indeed went so far as abniptly to disnpis.'^ 
his Ministers, but Parliament was too strong for him. Lord 
Melbourne’s principles were fully as liberal as Lord Grey's, but 
he lacked practical initiative, with the result that the Whigs 
gradually forfeited i)o[mlar estimation and became discredited.^ | 
The new reign, however, brought them a decide, d increase ot 
strength. The Princess hadd)een brought up with strong Whig 
l(*anings, and, as is clear from her letters, with an equally 
strong mistrust of Tory principles and politicians. 

A word may here be given to the Princess’s own character 
and temperainont. She was high-3])irited and wdlful, but de- 
'voterily affectionate, and almost typically feminine. She had 
a strong aens(' of duty and dignity, and strong personal pre- 
judices. Confident, in a sense, as she was, she had the feminine 
instinct strongly doveloptn:! of dependence upon some manly 
adviscT. She was full of high spirits, and enjoyed excitement 
and life to th.e full. She liked the stir of London, w^as fond of 
dancing, of concerts, ]>lays, and operas, and devoted to open-air 
e\(Tcise. .Vnother important trait in her character must be 
noteil. She had strong monarchical views and dynastic sym- 
faithit's, but she had no aristocratic preferences ; at the same 
time she had no democratic principles, but believed firmly in 
the due subordination of classes. The result of the parlia- 
mentary and municipal reforms of William IV.’s reign heui been 
to give the middle classes a share in the government of the 
country, and it w»\s supremely fortunate that the Queen, by a 
providential gift of temperament, thoroughly understood the 
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middle-class point of view. The two qualities that are^iost 
characteristic of British middle-class life are common sense and 
family adection ; and on these particular virtues the Queen’s 
character was based*; so that by a happy intuition she was 
to interpret and express the spirit and temper of that class 
which, throughout her reign, was destined to hold the balance 
of political power in its hands. Behind lay a deep sense of 
religion, the religion which centres in tlie belief in the Father- 
hood of God, and is impatient of dogmatic distinctions and 
subtleties. 



CHAPTER III 


QUEEN victoria’s RELATIONS AND FRIENDS 

ir may be held to have been one of the chief blessings of Queen 
Victoria’s girlhood that she was brought closely under the in- 
fluence of an enliglitened and large-minded Prince, Leopold, 
her jrnaternal uncle, afterwards King of the Belgians. He was 
born in 1790, being the youngest son of Francis, Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg-Snalf(*ld, and his youth was sj^ent in the Russian 
military service. He had shown talent and courage in the 
field, and had commanded a battalion at Lut^-en and Leipsic. 
He had married, in 1810, the Princess Charlotte, only child of 
George 1\’. For many years his home was at Claroinoht, 
where the Princess Charlotte had died ; there the Princess 
V’ictoria spent many happy holidays, and grew to regard her 
uncle with the most devoted affection, almost, indeed, in 
light of a father. It is said^that Prince Leopold'liad hoped to 
be named Regent, if a Kt'geney should be necessary.^ He was 
offered, and accej)ted, the throne of Greece in 1830, but shrank 
from the difricultics of tlie position, and withdrew his accept- 
ance upon the plea that Lt)rd Aberdeen, who w^as then Foreign 
StKiretarv, was not prepan'd to make such financial arrange- 
ments as he considered satisfactory.^ 

It is mteiH‘sting to observe from •the correspondence that 
King Leopokl seems for many years to have continued to 
regn*t his decision ; it was not that he did not devote himself, 
heart and soul, to tlu* country of his adoption, but there seems 
to have been a romantic element in his composition, wdiich did 
not find its full satisfaction in presiding over the destinies of a 
peaceful commercial nation. 

In IS.’Jl, when Louis Philippe, under pressure from Lord 
Palmerston, declined the throne of Belgium for his son the Due 

t A praotioHl proof of iiiti interest in his niece mar be foiin<1 in the fact that for rears 
he rontributet.1 between tljri*c :intl four ttioustind a year to tlie expenses of her education, 
and for nt'<’t‘>s4irA' holidays bj' the sea, at a time when tlie Duchess of Kent's Parliamentary 
Onnt was une^iual to the Incrcauiinff expenses of her household. 

a Orcece after haviiu; obtained autonomy was In a practically bankrupt condition, and 
tlte Powers had ^arauteed the financial cr^t of the country until it was able to develop 
its own resources. 
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de Nemours, Prince Leopold received and accepted an offer 
of the Crown. A Dutch invasion followed, and the new lEQng 
showed yreat courage and gallantry in an engagement near 
•Louvain, in which his army was hopelessly outnumbered. 
Bot, though a sensitive man, the King's high courage and 
hopefulness never deserted him. He ruled his country with 
diligence, ability, and wisdom, and devoted himself to en- 
couraging manufactures and commerce. The result of his 
firm and liberal rule was manifested in 1848, when, on his 
offering to resign the Crown if it was thought to be for the best 
interests of the country, he was entreated, with universal* 
acclamation, to retairf the sovereignty. Belgium passed 
tlirough the troubled years df revolution in comparati\'e tran- 
quillity. King Leo}3old was a model ruler ; his deportment 
was grave and serious ; he was conspicuous for honesty and 
integrity ; he was laborious and upright, and at the same 
time conciliatory and tactful. 

He kej)t up a closccorrespondence wdth Queen Victoria, and 
paid her several visits in England, where he was on intimate 
terjns with many leading Englishmen. It would be difficult to 
over-estimate the imj)ortance of his close relations with the 
Queen ; by example and precept he inspired her with a high 
sense of duty, and from the first instilled into her mind the 
nec essity of acquainting herself closely with the details of 
"fWlitical administration. His wisdom, good sense, and tender- 
ness, as well as the close tie of blood that existed between him 
and the Queen, placed him in a unique j30sition with regard 
to her, and it is plain tliat he was fully aware of the high 
responsibility thus imposed upon liim, w hich he accepted wdth 
a noble genero.sity. It is true that there were occasions when, 
as the corresj)ondence reveals, the Queen w as disposed to think 
that King Leopold (*ndeavoured to exercise too minute a con- 
trol over her in matterS of detail, and even to attempt to ‘ 
modify the foreign policy of England rathe/* for the benefit of 
Belgium than in the best interests of Great Britain ; but the 
Queen wbls equal to these emergencies ; she expressed her 
dissent from the King's suggestions in considerate and affection- 
ate terms, with her gratitude for his advice, but made no 
pretence of following it. 

For her aunt. Queen Adelaide, the Princess Victoria had 
always felt a strong affection ; and though it can hardly be 
«aid that this gentle and benevolent lady exercised any great 
mfiuence over her more vigorous and impetuous niece, yet the 
letters will testify to the closeness of the tie which united them. 

Qut'en Adelaide was the eldest child of George, Duke of 
Saxe-Meiningen ; her mother was a princess of Hohenlohe- 
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Langenbiir^. At the age of twenty-six she was married to the 
Duke of Clarence, then in his fifty-third year, without any 
preliminary courtship. They lived for a year in Harfover, and 
then principally at Bushey Park. Two daughters were bom 
to them, the elder of whom lived only a few hours ; the younf^r, 
lYincess Elizabeth, died in the first year of her age. Their 
married life was a happy one, in spite of the disparity of age. 
Queen Adelaide was a woman of a deeply affectionate dis- 
position, sensible, sympathetic, and religious. She had a very 
definite ideal of the duties of a wife and a Queen ; she made it 

* her pleasure to meet and anticipate, as far as possible, her 
husband’s wishes ; and her htisband, hasty and choleric though 
he was, repaid her with tender Affection. To such an extent 
did the Queen merge her views in those of her husband, that 
she [)assed at one time through a period of general unpopu- 
larity. It was believed that she was adverse to Reform, and 
used lier influence against it. She was mobbeni in the streets 
at tiie time when the Reform agitation at its height ; and 
it is said that when the Melbourne Ministry of 1834 was dis- 
missed, London was (owing to an unjustifiable communication 
<)f Lord Brougham to the Timrs) placarded with posters bear- 
ing the word.s, “ The Queen has done it nil ! ” 

It is a pathetic instance of the irony of fate that Queen 
Adtdaide sliould have thus be(*n supposed to desire to take^j^, 
active f)art in politics. It is obvious, from her letters, that 
she had pra<'tically no political views at all, except a gentle 
distrust of all proposed changes, social or political. Her one 
idea of her position as Queen was to agree "vvath any expression 
of opinion that fell from the King. She was fond of music, and 
took a deep inttTcst in her religious duties and in all that con- 
cerru'd the welfare of the Protestant communion. But apart 

^ from this, her interests were entirely domestic and personal, 

* and her letters reveal her character in the most amiable light. 
Her devotion to the King, and the tender and respectful diffi- 
dence with which she welcomed her niece to the Throne, show 
a very sweet nature. 

The rest of her life, after King William’s death, was passed 
to a great extent under invalid conditions, though she was only 
forty-four at the time of her niece’s accession. She travelled a 
gooti deal in search of health, and lived a quiet life in England, 
surrouncltMi by a small but devoted circle of friends and rela- 
tions. Her personal popularity with the nation became very 
great, not only for the simple kindliness of her life, but for her 
splendid munificence ; it is said that her public subscriptions 
often exceeded £20,000 a year. She died in December 1849. 
Queen Victoria was very much attached to her gentle, simple- 
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minded, and tender-hearted aunt, and treated her with the 
utmost consideration and an almost daughterly affection. 

Another person who had a large share in forming the Queen’s 
* diaracter was Louise Lehzen, the daughter of a Hanoverian 
dergyinan, who came to England as governess to Princess 
Feodore of Leiningen, Queen Victoria’s half-sister, shortly^ 
before the Queen’s birth. In 1824 she became governess to the* 
lYincess Victoria. In 1827 Greorge IV. conferred upon her the 
rank of a Hanoverian Baroness. When the Duchess of North- 
umberland, in 1830, was appointed the Princess’s official 
governess, she remained as lady in attendance. The Princ^jps 
was devoted to her, but “ greatly in awe of her.” She remained 
at Court after the accession till 1842, without holding an official 
position, and then returned to Germany, where she died in 1870. 

Baron Stockmar was another of the interesting person^ities 
w)io came into very close contact with the Queen in her early 
years. He was forty-nine at the time of the accession, but he 
liad come to England more than twenty years before as private 
})hysician to Prince Leopold. He endeared himself to the 
i’fincess Charlotte, who died holding his hand. He afterwards 
. became Prince Leopold’s private secretary, and took a promi- 
nent part €us the Prince’s representative in the successive nego- 
tiations with regard to his candidature for the thrones of 
^■^ih'eecc and Belgium. Upon the accession of Queen Victoria, ^ 
Stockmar joined the Court in a private capacity, and for fifteen 
months he held an unofficial position as her chief adviser. 
Tiiere was a general feeling of dislike in the minds of the 
English public to the German influences that were supposed 
to be brought to bear on the Queen ; and Lord Melbourne 
f<»und it necessary to make a public and categorical denial of 
the statement that Stockmar was acting as the Queen’s private 
secretary. But the statement, if not technically, was virtually^ 
true. Stockmar lived at Court, had interviews with the Quezon 
and her Ministers, and though he industriously endeavoured to 
efface himself, yet there is no doubt that lie was consulted on 
most important questions. In 1838, he had been entrusted by 
King Leopold, with the Queen's knowledge and consent, with 
a mission of great delicacy : he was asked to accompany Prince 
Albert on a tour in Italy, with the idea of completing his educa- 
tion, and in order to satisfy himself that the Prince would be a 
worthy Consort for the Queen. This task he discharged a<l- 
mirably, and became the most confidential and trusted of all 
the Prince’s friends. There are many letters of Stockmar’s to 
the Prince extant, which prove that Stockmar never shrank 
from .speaking the pIaino*st truth to the Prince on matters of 
duty and faults of temperament, without any courtier-like 
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attenfpt to blink criticism that might have been unpalatable. 
The Prince had the gcmerosity and humility to value ^his trait 
of Stockmar’s verj^ highly, to such an extent that Stockmar’s , 
influence possessed if anything too great a preponderance* 
Stockrnar had jealously nursed two profound political ideals — 

, tlie unity of (ierrnany under Prussia, and the establishment of 
close relations between (Germany and England. He induced 
I^rince Albert, heavily burden^ as he was with work, to 
devote almost too much time and thought to the former of 
•Miese aims. Stockrnar was a profound student of social and 
censtitutional quc^stions. He had made a close study of 
English political institutions ; but though he grasped the 
constitutional theory of the English Throne, and saw that the 
first ruH'cssity for tiie Sovereign was to hold a position inde- 
poiaiimt of party, he never clearly undtTstood that the Monarch 
should keep as far os possi’ole clear of political details. Stock- 
mar’s vic'W of the j)osition was that the j>overeign should be 
yiractically Premier as W(*ll ; arul much of the jealousy that was 
felt, on various oceasifjns, at tlie position whicii Prince Albert 
assiinuHl with regard to jioUtical situations, is referable ‘to 
Stockmar’s influence. " . 

He wiis a vtTy able man, with immense political knowledge, 
and without p<'rsonal ambition ; Lord Palmerston, who was no 
friend t(j St<iekmar's theory of gov’ermnent, admitted that 
was th<‘ most disinterested, man he had ever Encountered. 
St(»ckmar's ambition was to achieve* his own })oUtical ideals, and 
to modify tlie eours<* of ovent< in what lie concoivtnl to be 
beneficial ilircetions ; he was entirely indifferent to the trap- 
j lings of power, and this very disinterestedness made his 
influ«*nc<* more supreme. 

He Huffored all his life from feeble health and n hypochon- 
* driacal teiuh'iiey. and was gomiinely«fond of retirement and 
quiet life. He certainly d(*sorved the devoted confidence 
reposed in him by I’rinet* AUx'rt and the Queen ; it may 
perhaps b(* qiu'stioned whether his own doctrinaire bias did not 
make its(‘lf too strongly felt, in the minuteness with which 
Prince Albert dealt with English politics ; but the net result 
of his infhu'iice was that the danger, which lies in wait for 
strictly constitutional Sovereigns, was averted — the danger, 
that is, of leaving the administration of State affairs in the 
hands of sjiecialists, and depriving it of the wi.se control and 
independent criticism wliich only tlie Crown can adequately 
supply. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER IV 

Queen Victoria, from tho very first, took great pleasure in tiling 
the correspondence addressed to her. There are many volumes of 
letters received from her various relations. We have thought it best 
to give some of Queen Adelaide’s early letters ; they indicate in a re- 
markable manner the growing estrangement between King Wdlinin 
IV. »uid the Duchess of Kent. In the earlier letters the King en- 
(juircs very affectionately after the Duchess, and ciuistont mention is 
mtwle of presents sent to her ; but the references mtule to her become 
less frequent an(^ colder, till at last the King contents himself with 
st%diiig messages only to the Princess. But the letters of Queen 
.Atlelaide ore always written in a strain of touching devotion and 
‘ affection, and reveal her as a woman of large heart and great sim- 
plicity of character. 

Ihit the most interesting series of letters are the Queen’s own 
■^)rre8pondence with King Leopold, of which several hundred are 
]»re8erved. *rhe letters, t(»o, received by her from the King of 
the Belgians are preserved in their entirety. 

The letters which the Qvieen wTote to King Leopr)ld are of extra- 
ordinary interest ; she kept up an unbroken correspond enee with 
him, and spoke freely of all tliat was in her mind. Two points are 
Worthy of special mention : though she was early convinced of the 
JK'cessity of holding an irulepen<lent constitutional position in f>olities 
she mentions the Tf)ry party witli undisguiseti mistrust. ; and further, 
the name of King Williaiif hardly ever <iccurs until his last illness. 

King Leopold’s early letters reveal his eharaetor in the nK)st 
amiable light. Ho familiarised the Queen with all the eornplieated 
details of foreign politics ; he gave lier the most sensible and w ise jmI- 
vice ; he warned and encouraged her ; he answered her enejuirios with 
the minutest care : and the warm affection to which ho gave frequent 
expression is a very sacred and beautiful thing to contemplate. 

We have selected se\'ernl of the IVinf'css Vicb)ria’8 letters to the 
King of the Bclgiiuis before Ijer aeoessirm, l)ecause they throw a re- 
markable light upon her temperament. In the first place, they 
reveal the dc^p affeetionateness of her character, and, what is still 
more remarkable at her age, her frankness and outspokenness in 
expressing her findings. 

In the second place, they show wdth wdiat interest and eagerness 
the Princees was following "the course of foreign politics. Her view 
'W'as naturally a personal one, but it may be said that there can have 
been very few, if any, girls in England, of the Princess’s age, whp 
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were taking any interest at all in Continental affairs. It is true that 
King Leopold had early impressed upon the Princess that it was a 
duty to become acquainted with the course of current ev^entfir; but the 
letters show that the interest she felt was congenial and innate, and 
did not spring from a sense of duty. The allusions to home polities 
are not so frequent, but still show that here also her attention was 
, alert. 

Thirdly, they reveal her abounding \’itality, her love of life and 
amusement, her devotion to music, and the simple unspoilt zest 
with which she throw herself into all that surrounded her. 

There is a special interest which attaches to the correspondence 
between Queen Victoria and King Leopold after the Accession. The 
letters reveal, as no other documents could do, the monarchical point 
of view. However intimate may l)e *‘the relations between a Sove- 
reign and a subject, there is bound to appear a certain discretion, and 
even condescension, on the one hand, and on the other a due degree 
of d^erence. But hero wo have the remarkable spectacle of two 
monarchs, both of eminent sagacity, and both, so to speak, frankly 
interested in the task of constitutional government, corresponding 
freely rm all the difficulties and problems inseparable from their mo- 
mentous rivsk, and with an immense sense of their w’eighty responsi- 
bilities. It is impossible to exaggerate the deep and abiding interest 
of such a correspondence ; and the seriousness, the devotion, tlo? 
public spirit that are displayed, without affectation or calculated im- 
prtwsiveness, make the whole series of letters singularly memorable. 

The King of the Belgians had married Princes Louise of Orleans, 
daughter of Louis Philippe, in 1832. She was only seven years old 
than the Princess Victoria, wdio grew to regard her witltthe tenderest 
affection. 

The letters from Queen Louise are very numerous. A few are in 
French, but they are mostly written in brisk, lively English, not al- 
ways very correct, either in construction t>r in spelling. They an* full 
of small family details — the nKnemente of various relations, the im- 
provement in her brothers’ looks. Court festivities, the childish 
ailments f»f her little hoys, the journeys and expeditions, recollections 
• of Wiiulsor. their visitors, elaborate desuriptions of drosses — inter- 
esting to n*ivd, b\it difficult to stdect from. They are full of heart-felt 
expressions of the siticcrest affection for “ your dear Majesty," a 
quaint }>hnvse that often occurs. 

After their marriage in 1840, Prince AJl)ert naturally l>ecame the 
Queen’s contidential Secretary. 

\ ( lost' study of the Queen’s correspondence reveals the character 
of the Prince in a way which nothing else could effect. Traces of his 
xintinng labour, his conscientious vigilance, his singular devotedness, 
apiHMvr on every page. There are innumerable memoranda in his 
own hand ; the paf>ers are throughout arrongeil and annotated b\' 
him ; nothing seems to have e8oaf>ed him, nothing to have dismayed 
him. As an instance of the min\ite lah(^riou,<mcss which characterised 
the Royal household, it may be mentioned that there are many 
copies o( important letters, forwarded tu the Prince for his perusal, 
the originals of which had to lx* returned, wTitten not only by the 
J^Vinee himself, but by the Queen imdcr his direction. But brides 
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keeping a vigilant eye upon politics, the Prince took the lea^* in all 
iK)cial and educational movements of the time, as well as devoting a 
close anil continuous attention to the affairs of Europe in general, and 
Germany in particular. It is obvious from the papers that the 
Prince can hardly ever have taken a holiday ; many hours of every 
Jay must have been devoted by liim to work ; yet he was at the 
same time a tender husband and father, always ready with advice 
and sympathy, and devoted to quiet domestic life. 

After the Queen’s marriage the correspondence becomes far more 
voluminous. It is diflScult to exaggerate the amount of conscientious 
labour bestowed by the Queen and the Prince Consort on all matters 
which concerned the welfare of the nation. The number of docu- 
ments which passed through their hands, and wdiich were carefully 
{Studied by them, was prodigious. 

The drafts of the Queen’s replies to letters are in many cases in the 
handwTiting of the Prince Consort, but dated by herself, and often 
containing interlinear corrections and additions of her own. Wl)ether 
the Queen indicated the lines of the replies, wdiether she dictated the 
jbAance of them, or whether they contain the result of a discussion 
m the particular matter, cannot be precisely ascertained. But they 
•ontain so many phrases and turns of expression which are character- 
' of her outspoken temperament, that it is clear that she not only 
followed every detail, but that the substance of the communication 
i’ntre in most cases the impress of her mind. A considerable number 
( f tlie drafts again are in her owm hand, with inttjrlinear corrections 
and additions by the Prince ; and these so strongly resemble in style 
Jii(* drafts in the handwriting of the Prince, that it is clear that the 
Queen did not merely accept suggestions, but that she liad a strong 
tipinion of her own on important matters, and that this opinion w as 
duly expressed. 

()ne fact must, however, be borne in mind. It happens in many 
cases that a correspondence on some particular point seems to be 
about to lead up to a definite conclusion, but that the salient and 
decisive document is absent. In these cases it is clear that the 
matter w’os settled at a personal interview ; in many eases the 
IViiu'o prepared a mem(»randum of an important interview ; hut, 
there are a considerable number of .such correspondences, where no 
record is preserved of the eventual solution, and this incompleteness 
is regrettable, but, by tlio nature of the cose, inevitable. 

The young Queen, on coming to the Throne, had little technical 
knowledge of the details of diplomacy, but slie already htwi a real and 
intelligent acquaintance wdth foreign affairs, though it was rather 
I>ersonal than political, and, as wo have seen, was more inspired by 
her interest in the fortunes and position of her numerouH maternal 
relations than by the political views of her paternal relatives. Among 
the English statesmen of the day there were few who wore qualified 
to help and instruct her. The two men who for over twenty years 
alternately guided the foreign policy of the country were Lord Aber- 
deen and Lord Palmerston. They represented two opposed schools. 
L^-rd Aberdeen, a Peelite, w’as naturally and by tradition inclineil to 
desire harmonious relations with all foreign Powers, and to abstain. 
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as far B8 was consistent with maintaining British interests, from 
any sort of intervention in European affairs ; Palmerston was a 
disciple of Canning, who had deffziitely broken with the pfinciples 
of the Congress of Vienna, and openly avowed his approval of a 
policy of intervention, to any extent short of actual war, in the 
interests of liberty and good government. The only other man 
who had any title to speak with authority on foreign affairs was the 
Duke of Wellington, who had held the seals as Foreign Secretary for 
a few months in 1834 and 1835. He had, however, lost much of the 
reputation ff)r political sagacity which he had held at the time when 
he was the arbiter of Europe and v'irtual ruler of France. Moreover, 
being, as he was, a much occupied man, with varied business to trans- 
act, and at the mercy of his almost excessive conscientiousness, he 
held himsolf to a conHiderable extent aloof from current politics, 
though ho never lost his absorbing interest in Continental affairs. 



CHAPTER IV 
1821-1835 

[The first letter ever received by Queen Victoria appears to bo 
the following little note, wTittt*n by the Duchess of Clar- 
ence, afterwards Queen Adelaide, in May 1821, when the 
Princess entered upon her third year. It is pathetic to 
recollect that the Duchess's surviving child. Princess 
Elizabeth, had died, aged three months, in March of the 
^ same year.] 

Mv DEAR LITTLE HEART, — I hopc yoli are well and don’t 
forget Aunt Adelaide, who loves you so fondly. 

,«r4-»oulou and Wilhelm ^ desire their love to you, and Uncle 
William also.- 

God bless and preserve you is the constant prayer of your 
most truly affectionate Aunt, Adelaide. 


The Duchess of Clarence to the Princess Viciorm, 

2\th May 1822. 

Uncle William and AUnt Adelaide send their love to dear 
little Victoria wdth their best mshes on her birthday, and hope 
that she will now become a very good (Hrl^ being now thre^ 
y^ars old. Uncle W’dliam and Aunt Ad(‘laide also beg little 
Victoria to give dea.r Mamma and to dt^ar Sissi a kiss in their 
name, and to Aunt Augusta,^ Aunt Mary * and Aunt Sophia ® 
io(j, and also to the big Doll. Uncle William and Aunt Adelaide 
are very sorry to bo absent on that day and not to see their 

^ IVinccss Louise and Prince William of Saxe- Weimar, children of Duchess Ida of 
Weimar (sister of the Duchess of Clarence). They were the eldest brother and 
.'-ihior of JVince Edward of Saxe- Weimar. 

‘ l'ni)<.5ese Feodore, the (Queen’s half-sister. 

Au^msta, daughter of Frederick, Landgrave of Uftsse-Caasel. wife of the Duke of 
‘-ambridgo. 

* Princess Mary, a daughter of Georg? Ill,, married to her oousin the Duke of Gloucester. 

Frtnoeiifi S<^hia, daughter of George ILL 
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dear, dear little Victoria, as they are sure she will be very goM 
and obedient to dear Mamma on that day, and on many, raaliy 
others. They also hope that dear little Victoria will nfit forg^ 
them and know them again when Uncle and Aunt return. 

To dear little Xandrina Victoria. 

[The following is the earliest letter preserved of the long series 
written by the Queen to King (then Prince) Leopold, 
The Princess was then nine years old.] J 

Kensington Palace, 25th Sovember 1821 
My dearest Uncle, — I wish you many happy returns ;of 
your V)irthday ; 1 very often think of you, and I hope to 
you soon again, for I am very fond of you. I see r.iy Aijirxt 
8opi ia ‘ often, who looks very well, and is very well. I use 
every day your pretty souj)-hasin. Is it very warm in Italy ? 
It is HO mild here, that I go out every day* Mama is tolerable 
well and am quiU; well. Your affectionate Niece, Victoria. 

P.S. — 1 am very angry with you. Uncle, for you have never 
written to rne once since you w'ent, and that is a long while. 

Prince Leopold * to tfte Princess Victoria. 

Paris, 20th AprU 1829*^^ 

My dearest Love, — Though in a few days I hojKJ to have 
the happiiuvss of seeing you, still I wish to recall myself even 
before that time to your re<*ol!ection, and to tell you how 
dciigiitcKi I sliall he to embrace my dearest little child. I have 
travelUnl far over the world and shall be able to give you some 
curious information about various matters. j 

Stockmar, who was very ill, and whom I despaired of seeing 
•here, did arrive before yesb*rday,^ and you may guess what 
pleasure it gave me. Now 1 will conclude ; au revoir, and let 
rue find you grown, blooming, and kind to your old and faithful 
Uncle, Leopold. 

The Princess Uohcnlohe * to the Princess Victoria. 

[J/ai/ 1829.] 

If I had wings and could fly like a bird, I should fly in at 
your window like the little robin to-day, and wish you many 

I I'lli.ccMi' Sophia, >iauf;htcr of 0«irge IH. 

9 Aftorwiti iiit of tLe lielgiau.H. 

S I.e. avitht hirr. 

• The I'riiucMil l\>oiloro of Leixiingen. the Quecn’:khal(<»isier, had married, iu JanttVI^ 
1828, the Prmev (Krneat; u( iiuheuiohe'Laugeuburg. 
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very happy returns of the 24th, and tell you how I love jioii, 
dearest sister, and how often I think of you and long to see you. 

I think if were once with you again I could not leave you so 
soon. I should wish to stay with you, and what would poor 
Ernest ^ say if I were to leave him so long ? He would perhaps 
try to fly after me, but I fe€ur he would not get far ; he is rather 
tall and heavy for flying. So you see I have nothing left to 
do but to write to you, and wish you in this way all possible 
happiness and joy for this and many, many years to come. I 
hope you will spend a very merry birthday. How I wish to 
be with you, dearest Victoire, on that day ! 

I have not thanked you, I believe, for a very dear letter you* 
liave vT*itten to me, which gave me the greatest pleasure. 
Your descriptions of the plays you had seen amused me very 
much. I wish I had seen your performance too. Your most 
affectionate Sister, ‘ Feodore.® 


The Duchess of Clarence to the Princess Victoria, 

• Bushey Park, lith Atigust 1829. 

. A thousand thanks to you, dear Victoria, for your very nice 
and well-written letter full of good wishes, which I h^ the 
pleasure to receive yesterday ; and many thanks more for the 
p]i«4ty gifts your dear Mamma has sent me in your name. I 
wore them last? night for your sake, dearest child, and thouglit 
of you very often. 

it gives me great satisfaction to hear that you are enjoying 
the sea air and like the place which you now occupy. 1 wish 
I could pay your Mamma a visit there and see you again, my 
dear little niece, for I long to have that pleasure, and must 
resign myself at being deprived of it some time longer. Your 
Uncle desires to be most kkidly remembered to you, and hopes 
to receive soon also a letter from you, of whom he is eis fond as 
J am. We speak of you very often, and trust that you will 
always consider us to be amongst your best friends. . . . 

(Jod bless you, my dear Victoria, is always the prayer of 
your most truly affectionate Aimt, Adelaide. 

The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

BBUSSEl^, 22nd May 1832. 

My dearest Love, — Let me offer you my sincerest and best 
wishes on the return of the anniversary of your birthday. 

1 The Princess Feodore of Lelningex, the Queen’s half-sister, had married, in January 
1825, the 1‘riiice (.Ernest; of Hoheuiohe-Langenburg. 
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May heaven protect and prosper you, and shower all its best 
blessings on you. 

Time flies ; it is now thirteen years that you cakie into the 
world of trouble ; I therefore can hardly venture to call you 
any longer a little Princess. 

This will make you feel, my dear Love, that you must give 
your ait(jntion more and more to graver matters. By the 
disj)en8ation of I*rovidence you are destined to fill a most 
eminent station ; to fill it well must now become your study. 
A good heart and a trusty and honourable character are 
amongst the most indispensable qualifications for that position. 

You will always find in your Uncle that faithful friend which 
he has provcnl to you from yout earliest infancy, and whenever 
you feel yourself in want of support or advice, call on him 
with perfect confidence. 

*''lf (drcumstanc(‘s permitted my leaving Ostend early to- 
morrow morning, I should be able to ])lace myself my birthday 
pres(}nt into your fair hair ; as this happiness has not fallen to 
my hit, your excellent iiKither has promised to act as my 
rcfiresentative. 

You will probably have little time to spare. I therefore 
conclude with the assurance of the sincere attachiiient and 
affe(’tion with which 1 shall ev€*r be, luy dearest Love, your 
faithful and devoted Friend and Uncle, Leopold R. 

The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

LiEEiiy.i Au'just ISO::. 

My dearest Love, — You tokl me you wished to have a 
dcscrij »t ion of yrair new Aunt.® 1 therefore shall both mentally 
and pliysically describe her to you. 

She is extrc'uiely gentle and amivible, her actions are always 
guideni by jjrinciples. She is at all times ready and disposed 
to sacrifice her v-oinfort and inclinations to see others happy. 
She values giH)dne>^.'>, merit, and virtue much more than beauty, 
riches, and amusements. With all this slie is highly infonned 
and v<‘ry cle\'er ; she speaks and writes English, German and 
Italian ; she s])eaks Kutrli^h vt^ry well indeed. In short, my 
dear Lov(', you see that 1 may well recommend her as an 
example for all y<mng ladies, being Prince.sses or not. 

Now to her appearance. She is about Feodore’s height, lier 
hair very fair, light blue eyes, of a veiy gentle, intelligent and 

t Tl»e Uovfil Pnlacr, (our miles from nniwK which Kapolfwn ovniel (or many 
yotiiv A inomuw'Jit to Kill;,’ LoopoM now '«t.irnls thfre. 

® Mfirio. I’rloi'oss o{ Orifutis, Kinj,’ Louis I'Lilippe of Fmoce, was 

msrru'J to Leopold ou i>Ui August 
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kind expression. A Bourbon nose cmd small mouth. The 
figure is much iike Feodore’s but rather less stout. Sha rides 
very w^l, which she proved to my great alarm the other day, 
b\' keeping her seat though a horse of mine ran away with her 
full speed for at least half a mile. What she does particularly 
well is dancing. Music unfortunately she is not very fond of, 
though she plays on tlie harp ; I believe there is some idleness 
in the case. There exists already great confidence and affec- 
tion between us ; she is desirous of doing everything that can 
contribute to my happiness, and I study whatever can make 
her happy and contented. 

You will see by these descriptions that though my goocf 
little wife is not the tallest Queen, she is a very groat prize 
wiiich I highly value and cherish. . . . 

Xow it is time I should finish my letter. Say everything 
fliat is kind to good Lehzen, and believe me ever, my dearest 
Love, your faithful Friend and Uncle, Leopold 

• 

The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

^ Laeken, 21jr May 1833. 

• My deakest Love, — To make quite sure of my birthday 
congratulations reaching you on that day, I send them by 
to-day’s messenger, and confide them to the care of your 
^illustrious mother. 

My sinceae good wishes for many happy returns of that day • 
which gave you, dear little soul, to us, will bo accompanied by 
some few reflections, which the serious aspect of our times calls 
forth. My dearest Love, you are now fourteen years old, a 
period when the delightful pa.stimes of childhood must be 
mixed with thoughts appertaining already to a matured part 
of- your life. I know that you have been very studious, but 
now comes the time whgn the judgment must form itself, wher^ 
the character requires attention ; in short when the young tree 
takes the shape which it retains afterwards through life. 

To attain this object it is indispensable to give some little 
time to reflection. The life in a great town is little calculated 
for such purposes ; howev'er, with some firmness of purpose it 
can be done. 

Self-examination is the most important part of the business, 
and a very useful mode of preceding is, for instance, every 
evening to recapitulate the events of the day, and the motives 
which made one act oneself, as well as to try to guess what 
might have been the motives of others. Amiable dispositions 
like yours will easily perceive if your own motives VKre good. 
Persons in high situations must particularly guard themselves 
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against selfishness and vanity. An individual in a high and 
iinpdrtant situation will easily see a great many persons eager 
to please the first, and to flatter and encourage the Jifet. Sel- 
fishness, however, makes the individual itself miserable, and is 
the cause of constant disappointment, besides being the surest 
means of being disliked by everybody. 

Vanity, on the other hand, is generally artfully used by 
ambitious and interested people to make one a tool for purposes 
of their own, but too often in opposition w'ith one’s own 
happiness and destruction of it. 

To learn to know oneself, to judge oneself with truth and 
impartiality, must be the great objects of one’s exertion ; 
they are only attainable by constant and cool self-examination. 

The position of what is generally called great people has of 
late become extremely difficult. They are more attacked and 
cali^mniatcd, and judged with less indulgence than private 
individuals. What they have lost in this way, they have not 
by any means regained in any other. Ever since the revolution 
of 1790 they are much Ic^ss secure than they used to be, and the 
transition from sovereign power to absolute want has been as 
frequent as suddem. 

It becomes, therefore, necessary that the character should be* 
so formed as not to be intoxicated by greatness and success, 
nor cast down by misfortune. To bo able to do so, one must 
be able to appreciate things according to their real value, ailb 
particularly avoid giving to trifles an undue importance. 

Nothing is so great and clear a proof of unfitness for greater 
and nobler actions, than a mind which is serioijsly occupied 
with trifles. 

Trifling matters may be objects of amusement and relaxa- 
tion to a clover person, but only a weak mind and a moan spirit 
consider trifles as important. The good sense must show itself 
by distinguishing what is and wdiat is not important. 

My sermon is nqw long enough, my dear child. I strongly 
recommend it. how’ovor, to your reflection and consideration. 

My gift consists in a set of views of the former Kingdom of 
the Netherlands, out of w'hich you wdll be able to discover all 
those of the present Belgium. 

I.»et me soon hear from you ; and may God bless and pre- 
serve you. Ever, my dear Love, your affectionate Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

Tlic Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Tuxbridge Welis, 14/^ September 1834. 

My dearest Uncle, — Allow me to write you a few words. 
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to express how* thankful I am for the very kind lettei* you 
wrote It made me, though, very sad to think that all our 
hopes of seeing you, which we cherished so long, this year, 
were over. I had so hoped and wished to have seen you again, 
my beloved Uncle, and to have made dearest Aunt Louisa's 
acquaintance. I am delighted to hear that dear Aunt hats 
Ix^nefited from the sea air and bathing. We had a very pretty 
j>arty to Hever Castle yesterday, which perhaps you remember, 
w’here Anne Boleyn used to live, before she lost her head. We 
drove there, and rode home. It was a most beautiful day. • 
We have very good accounts from dear Feodore, who will, by 
this time, be at Langenburg., 

Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your very affectionate 
and dutiful Niece, Victoria. 

• 

The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

Laeeen, im October 1834. 

My dearest Love, — I am happy to learn that Tunbridge 
WAls has done you good. Health is the first and most im- 
portant gift of Providence ; without it w^e aro poor, miserable 
cr(‘atures, though the wiiole earth were our pro[x>rty ; there- 
fore 1 trust that you will take great care of your own. 1 feel 
cc'mvinced that air and exercise are most useful for you. In ^ 
your leisure i^oments I hope that you study a little ; history is 
what I think the most important study for you. It will be 
difficult for you to learn human-kind’s ways and manners 
otherwise than from that important source of knowledge. 
Your position will more or loss render ])ractical knowledge 
extremely difficult for you, till you got old, and still if you do 
not prepare yourself for your position, you may become the 
victim of wicked and designing people, particularly at a period • 
when party spirit runs so high. Our times resemble most 
those of the Protestant refonnation ; then f)eople were moved 
by religious opinions, as they now undoubtedly are by political 
passions. Unfortunately history is rarely written by those who 
really w’ere the chief movers of events, nor free from a party 
colouring ; this is particularly the case in the w’orks about 
English history. In that respect France is much richer, be- 
cause there w’e have authenticated memoirs of some of the 
most important men, and of others who really saw what passed 
and wrote it do^vn at the time. Political feelings, besides, 
rarely created permanent parties like those in England, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the great distinctions of Catholics and 
Protestants. What I most should recommend is the period 
before the accession of Henry IV. of France to the throne, then 
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the events after his death till the end of the minority of 
Louis XIV. ; after that period, though interesting, featters 
have a character which is more personal, and therefore less 
applicable to the present times. Still even that period may be 
studied with some profit to got knowledge of mankind. In- 
trigue and favouritism were the chief features of that period, 
and Madame de Maintenon’s immense influence was very 
nearly the cause of the destruction of France. What I very 
particularly recommend to you is to study in the Memoirs 
of the grfsat and good Sully * the last years of the reign of 
Henry IV. of France, and the events which followed his as- 
sassination. If you have not got* the work, I will forward it 
to you from hence, or give you the edition which I must have 
at Claremont. 

Ac my j:)af)er draws to a close, T shall finish also by giving you 
my best blessings, and remain ever, my dearest Love, your 
faithfully attached Friencl and Uncle, * Leopold R. 

The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Xt’NBKUKSE WKlJLrt, 22nd October 1854. 

My dearest Uncle, — You cannot conceive how liappy you 
have made me, by your very kiiul letter, w’hich, instead of 
tiring, <lelights me biyond everything. I must likewise say 
how very graKdul I feel for the kind and excellent advice you 
gave me in it. 

Fur ^he autographs T beg to return my best thanks. They 
are mo.st valuable and intore.sting, and will bo great additions 
to my collections. As 1 have not got Sally’s Memoirs, I shall 
be delighted if you will bo so pootl as to give them to me. 
Reading history i.s one of my greatest delights, and perhaps, 
dear Uncle, you might like to know wfiich books in that line 1 
am ntuv reading, hi my lessons with the Dean of Chester,® I 
am reading KusaeU’s M<Hlcrn Purofu ,^ which is very interesting, 
and Clarendon's Ilistorg of the Rebellion. It is drily written, 
but is full of instruction. T like reading different authors, of 
diffc'ivnt opinions, by whieh means I learn not to lean on one 
partieiilar side. Besides my lessons, 1 read Jones’* account of 
the wars in Spain, Portugal and tlio South of France, from the 

1 MAxlxnlUen, Duo do Siillr, tragi nonrr’s Minister of Finance. A carious feature of the 
Mftnioini Ls Uio Lu t Ut.tt tiioy urv urittva in ihc tiecuud person : the ia^Ux’ian recounts 
the hero's u(lvouturi‘«« to tiiui. 

* I'he Krv. 1 livya. See tm/e. p. l.'S. 

3 'I'hts of AithU rn Etjrofte. in a srries of letters from a nobleman to his son, 

5 Tols. ^1779*17t»4), deals with the rise of tuoderu kmi;dutns down U> the Feace of Want* 
phalia (UWSi. 

* Sir John Ttvomas Jones, Bart. C17d3>lS45>, a Koyal Engineer, who served in the 
Peuinsular War. 
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year 1808 till 1814. It is well done, I think, and amuses me 
very mucl^ In French, I am now in La Rivaliti dc la FrSficc 
ct (fe VEsp^ne, par Gaillard,^ which is very interesting. I have 
also begun Rollin.* I am very fond of making tables of the 
Kings and Queens, as I go on, and I have lately finished one of 
the English Sovereigns and their consorts, as, of course, the 
history of my own country is one of my first duties. I should 
ho fearful of tiring you with so long an account of myself, wore 
I not sure you take so great an interest in my welfare. 

Pray give my most affectionate love to dearest Aunt Louisa, 
and please say to the Queen of the French and the two Prin- 
cesses how grateful I am for their kind remembrance of me. • 

Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your very affectionate, 
very dutiful, and most attached Niece, Vicjtoria. 

The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. ^ 

• St. LE0XAIID3, mh November 1834. 

My dearest Uncle, — It is impossible for me to express how 
Impfjy you have made me by writing so soon again to me, and 
hp\V pleased I am to see by your very kind letter that you intend 
to write to me c»ften. I am much obligfKl to you, dear Uncle, for 
tlie extract about Queen Anne, but mu.st beg you, as you have 
se»it mo to show what a Queen ought not to bo, that you will send 
me what a Quaen ought to heJ 

Might I ask what is the very pretty seal with which the letter 
T got from you yesterday was closed ? It is so peculiar that I 
am anxious to know. 

Believe me always, dear Uncle, your very affectionate, very 
dutiful, and very attached Niece, Victoria. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria, 

Laeef#7, Decetnber 1S31. 

My dearest Love, — You have written a very clover, sliarp 
little letter the other day, which gave me great pleasure. Sure 
enough, when I show you what a Queen ought not to be, I also 
ought to tell you what she .should be, and this task I will very 
conscientiously take upon myself on the very first occasion 
which may offer itself for a confidential communication. Now 
I must conclude, to go to town, I must, however, say that 1 

1 Gabriel Henri GaiUard ('1726-180fi), Member of the French Academy. 

2 The JJtstotre Anctenne, by Charlea lioUin (16G1-1741), Hector of tne Unlvereity ol 
Farig. 

^ King Leopold bad wnt the JYuacetie an extract from a French Memoir, containing 
a severe criticism of the political character ol Queen Anne. 
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liave given orders to send you Sully ’s Memoirs. As they have 
liot feeen written exclusively for young ladies, it will be well to 
have Lehzen to read it with you, and to judge whar ought to 
be left for some future time. And now God bless you ! Ever, 
my beloved child, your attached Friend and Uncle, 

Leopold R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

fix. Leonards, 2%th December 1834. 

c My dearest Uncle, — I must again, with your permission, 
write you a few' lines, to wish yo'u a very happy new year, not 
only for this year, but for many to come. 1 know not how to 
thank you sufficiently for the invaluable and precious auto- 
gra^ihs which you were so very kind as to send me. Some of 
them I received a few days ago, and the others to-day, accom- 
panied hy a very kind letter from you, and a beautiful shawl, 
which w’ill he most useful to me, jiarticularly as a favourite one 
of mine is grow ing very old. 1 wish you could come here, for 
many reasons, hut also to be an eye-witness of my extreme 
prud(‘nce in eating, which would astonisli you. The poor sea- 
gulls an*, hnw(‘vcr, not so happy us you imagine, for tliey have 
gr(*at (‘Tiemies in tlie country-people here, wiio take pleasure jn 
shooting tliem. 

Helieve me always, my dearest Uncle, your very affectionate 
and most grateful Niece, Victoria. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

KeNcINGTOX Palace, 2nd Fe^jruary 1835. 

My pfarest Unci.k. — I know not how^ to thank you suffi- 
ciently for the mos* valuahle aulograjihs you were kind enougli 
to send im*. I am ]>artieulaiiy delighted with that of Louis 
Guatorze, “ le grand Koi,” and my great admiration. . . . You 
will not, 1 hope, think me very troublesome if I venture to ask 
for two more autographs which I should very particularly like 
to have ; they are Mine, dc Sevigne's > and Kacine's ; as I am 
reading the letters of the former, and the tragedies of the latter, 
1 should prize them highly. Jielieve me always, my dearest 
Uncle, your most affectionate and dutiful Niece, Victoria. 

1 Marie de Uiilnitln Ctjontiil. Marquise de S^vi|;rn6, born lC2fi. At twenty-four she was 
left a idow , and dr\ oted herM'll to her oliikiren's education. When her dauirhter married 
Uie (Vuint do (.rivrnun, she l oxrun that correspondem c with her on which her reputation 
chiedy restx mu* died m IGW, and tlie letters were tirst published m 171'G. 
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The King- of the Belgians to the Princ^iss Victoria, • 

% CAMP OP BEVKRLOO 

(in the Nortli of the Province of Limburg), 

3rd Aui^ust 1835. 

My dear Love» — By your Mother’s letter of the 31st ult°*, I 
learned of the serious and important action in your younp life * 
which has passed recently, and I cannot let it ptiss without say- 
ing some words on tlie subject. I am perliapa rather strangely 
situated for a preaching — somewhat in the style of those old 
camp preachers who held forth to many thousand peojile on 
some heath in Scotland. I am also on an immense heath, 
surrounded by 16,fK)0 men, mostly young and gay, cooking, 
singing, working, and not very like the stern old Covenanters ; 
liowever, I shall try. First of all, let me congratulate you that 
it passed happily and well off. Secondly, let me entreat you to 
iook with a vserious and reflective mind on the day whicli is j^kst. 
Many are the religions, many the shades of those religions, but 
it must be confessed *the principles of the Christian religion are 
the most perfect and the most beautiful that can be imagined. 

. .•. There is one virtue wdiich is particularly Christian ; this 
is*the knowledge of our own heart in real humility. Hypocrisy 
is a besetting sin of all times, but particularly of the present., and 
many are the w’olves in sheep’s clothes. I am sorry to say, with 
alJ my affection for old England, the very state of its Society and 
politics renders many in that country essentially humbugs and * 
deceixr.rs ; the appearance of the thing is generally more con- 
sidered than the reality ; provided matters go off well, and 
opinion may be gaineni, the real good is matter of the most perfect 
indifference. Dt'fend yourself, my dear love, against this 
system ; let your dear character always be true and loyal ; 
this does not exclude prudence — worldly concerns are now un- 
fortunately so organised , that you must be cautious or you may 
injure yourself and others — but it does not prevent the being * 
sterling and true. Nothing in persons givas greater reliance, 
greater weight, than when they are known to be trux. From 
your earliest childhood I was anxious to see in you this impor- 
tant virtue saved and developed, and Lehzen will still be able to 
recollect that. If it is God's pleasure that you should once ® 
fill the arduous situation to which you seem destined, you will 
find the importance of what 1 now say to you. And when 
others may tremble to have at last their real character found 
out, and to meet all the contempt which they may deserve, 
your mind and heart will be still and happy, because it will 

1 The Princess was c-onfirmed at Uic Chapel Royal, on .30th July 1835. 

2 Khig Leopold not unfrequentiy*uses *' once ” like Uic I^tin o/»m, aa referring to any 

indefinite date in the future as well as in the past. Some day ” Li what is intended here. 

VOL. I 2* • 
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knot^ that it acts honestly, that truth and goodness are the 
motives of its actions. I press you now against njy heart ; 
may God bless you as I wish and hope it, and may you always 
feel some affection for your sincerely devoted camp preacher 
and Uncle, Leopold R. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


TO CHAPTER V 

* 

The year 1836 was not an eventful one at home ; the Whig Min- 
istry were too weak to carry measures of first-rate importance, 
and could hardly have maintained themselves in power against the 
formidable opposition of Sir Robert Peel without the support of 
O'Gonnoll. Parliament was chiefly occupied by the consideration 
of the Secret Societies in Ireland, Tithes, Municipal Corporations, 
and such matters ; the Marriage Act, and the Act for the Registra- 
tion of Births have probably been the most important measures of 
t^e year to the country. Troubles which were destined to become 
Aiore acute tupose in Lower Canada and Jamaica, both taking the 
form of disputes between the executive and the legislature. 

On the continent of Europe, affairs were more disturbing. Several 
attempts were imule on the life of the King of the French, while an 
abortive insurrection with a view of establishing a military em,pire^ 
was made by Louis Bonaparte at Strasburg. The Prince w as allow'ed 
to leave the country and go to tlie United States, but his accomplices 
were detained for trial. In Algiers the French (lovemment deter- 
mined to prosecute operations against the Arab Chief Abd-el-Kader, 
and they sent an expedition to Constantin. 

Holland and Belgium were occupied with a dispute about their 
boundary line, the cession to Belgiiun of Luxemburg Ixdng tlie chief 
point of difference. The difficulties that arose in passing an impor- 
tant Municipal Act for Belgium caused King I./eopold temporarily* 
to regret he had not accepted the throne of fireece. 

Portugal was still convulsetl by revolutiofiary agitation. Dom 
Pedro, the eldest son of King John VI., hod bt^m proclairiUHl Em- 
peror of Brazil in his father’s lifetime, and hfwl abdicated the throne 
of Portugal in favour of hi.s daughter Donna Maria, a child seven 
years old, while Dom Miguel, his younger brother, who had acted in 
opposition to his father in Portugal, claimed the throne for himself. 
Dom Pedro had agreed that his daughter should marry Miguel, who 
was in 1827 appointed Regent. Miguel, had he acted wdsely, might 
have maintained himself on the throne, but Dom Pedro, who had 
been expelled from Brazil In* a revolution, took active steps to re- 
cover the Portuguese throne for his daughter, and equipped an 
expeniition for that end wdth English and French volunteers. In 
this wray, Donna Maria, w4io had spent part of her exile in England, 
and formed a friendship with the Princess Victoria, was tlirough 

A3 . 
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Britifija instrumentality placed on her throne, but etill could only 
maintain herself with difficulty against Miguel. She was a few weeks 
older than the Princefw Victoria, and had recently lost* her first 
husband, the Due de I.ieuchtenl)erg. She was married by proxy 
on the Ist <tf January 1H36, and in person on the 9th of April, to 
prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg. 

Thfire w'as al«<i a disputed sticcession in Spain, where by the 
ancient law women might siiccee<l to the throne. Ferdinand V'll., 
who had revoked the Pragmatic Sanction of 1711 and restored the 
former system, died in 1H3.3, leaving no son. His elder daughter 
iHabella, then three years of age, was proclaimed Queen (her mother 
HJirislina Isung afiy>ointed Regent), and isalx-Jla’s claims were 
re<*ogniHed by England and France. The late King’s brother, Don 
('arloH, taking his stand ufsm tlje Sulic Law as established by the 
Pragmatic Sanction, raised the standanl f>f revolt and allied himself 
with Dom Miguel, the young Quetms Maria and Isabella mutually 
roc<^using eac*h otlier, and being supported by France and England 
agaif^t tlie “ Hol\- .Alliance ” of Austria, Russia, and Prussia. A 
seven y»*ars’ eivi) war resulted, whieh did nf>t end till, from sheer 
exhatistion, the ('arhsts hiul to cease tig}iting*the (’hristinos, as the 
loyal party was called, 'I’ho Engli.s!i (iovernrnent in the previous 
year had sanctioned tlie (*nli.stinent of lO.dOOmen ; wlu), cornman^'*d 
by t’oloncl (afterwards Sir de Lacy) Evans, landed at San Sebastitpi 
in August t<» assist the ('hristinos. A P»ritish auxiliary contingent 
wjis already with tlie Spanish army, while a naval squadron under 
I^ird John Hay wfis active on the eoa.si, Mendi/.abal wtus Prime 
Minister iit the lieginning of the y<*a.* 1K3(), and w'a.s succeeded in 
I May by Isturit/. Ri<»t8 t<»ok pla(‘e at Maflrid, and IiJuritz fled to 
France ; (’alatrava succeeding him. assisted by Mendizabal. The 
Oiristmo cauw* did not much advance during the year. 
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The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

iih March 1836. 

My dearly beloved Child, — You wrote me again a long, 
dcar^ good letter, like all those w’hich I received from your kind 
hands. Time appr<5ac}ies now for the arrival of the cousins, 
and most probably of your Uncle Ferdinand also. He has in- 
ftwm<»d me of his arrival for the 7th or 8th ; notwithstanding 
this, I mean to leave everything settled as it has been arranged. 
‘Tiiey will set off on the 7th, arrive at Paris on the 8th, and leave 
it again on the 12th. . . . Fernando ^ has still a v(*ry bad cold ; 
cliange of air is likely to cure that. The stay ht're has done 
Fernando a great deal of good, and it cannot be denied that he < 
is quite another jierson. It has given me some trouble, but 1 
htiv’e written down for him everything which he ought to know 
about the organisation of a government in gcnrraly and wdiat 
will be necessary in specie to carry on successfully the Govern- 
ment in Portugal. . . , My inclinations, as you are aware, 
would have l(*d me to the East, but c(*rtainly the only thing 
wiiich reconciles me with my not having done so is that it has 
made me to remain near*you, and will enable me to see you and* 
to be useful to you. ^ 


The Princsss Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

KES.^rsr.TON PaL\ck, Ith March 1836. 

. . . You are very kind, my dearest, best Uncle, to say that 
*’ the only thing which reconciles you ” for not having gone to 
(ireece is, that you are near me and can sec me. 'Fhank Heaven 
tl»at you did not go there ! it would have been dreadful for me 

1 The Queen’t* first cousin, Trince F^rnlinan'l of I'rince Ferdinand of Saxe-Cobur(if, 
who was brother of tlie DuchtfSb of Kent anil the Kiiu,' of the HelKians;, ajjred nineteen, 
wlio m iiried the Queen of I'ortUKnl on 9th .\pril. lie was at this time risitiog the King 
of the Belgians on his way to TortugaL 
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IxKjaase perHons in political stations and champions of j^eat 
politfial ]jassioiis cannot put aside th(‘ir known character as 
you would lay your hat upon a table. f 

Not later than yesterday I got a half official communication 
from England, insinuating that it would be JiUjhly desirable 
that the visit <if your relative.s .should not take plarr. this year — 
qu'e.n ditr.s-vous ? The relations of the Queen and the King, 
therefonr, to the Ood-knows-what degn e, are to come in shoals 
and rule tlie land, when your relations are to be forbidden the 
country, and that when, tvs you kn»)W, the whole of your re- 
Jat ions hav(? ever heen \ery dutiful and kind to tiie King. 
Really and truly I never heard or saw anything like it, and I 
hope it will a little rouse your spirit : now that slavery is even 
abolished in the British (’olonies, 1 do not eoin}>rehend why 
your lot alone should be Ut be kept, a white little slavey in England, 
for ^le pleasure of tlie Court, wh(j ne\'(‘r bought you. as 1 am 
not aware uf their liaving gone to any expense on that head, or 
the King's (*vc‘n having spent a sixpence /er your existence. I 
ox[)eet that my visits in England wiW also be prohibited by 
an Order in (’ouneil. Oh consistotu'v and political or ot/^cr 
honesty, when* must om* look for y<»u ’ 

I hav(‘ not the least dcaibt that the King, in his pas.sion for 
the Oranges, will he fxrfssn'»ly rude P) i/oitr rrlafions ; this, 
however, wdl not signify much ; they arc* your guests and not 
his, ami will theri'foiv aef mind it. . . . 


Tlu Princess Victoria to tin King of the Ddyians. 

'X'.nl May 

M^' nnvKCST Cni’I.k, — . . . Cru'le l^rru'st and my cousins 
arri\'ed lu're <ui W tMlneMlay. satns tt Sftufs. I ni‘l(‘ i*^ looking 
rt'inarkahly well, and my i-ousins are, most dt'liglittul young 
pi'ople. I will give you no detailed lieseription of them, as 
you will so soon x-e tlu.m ytmrself. Hut 1 must say. that they 
are both yery anuai»ie, \ tay kind and good, ami extremely 
iiK'rry, just as young pe«»ple should he ; with all that, they are 
extremely staisihle, and \»‘ry fond t)f oeeupatnai. Aliiert is 
extnanely hamKome, which Ernest eerlainly is not, hut ho has 

Ht Kt'risirii-’t' n r;ila<’« . Kint: W i!h itrt ri.itnri'.ly nfj.n'.iv! a s-hor.v !,*• met 

\»ith the t)f lll^ sj>ii'r-iii'!.i\\. He a.-, ..i .liiu:lv mviUai the I'rui-a- nt oraiice an 1 

his lAo M)U,V at t!a- sanje time, aii-1 ta\«*iir«-.i the e ,t.. jeSature <>{ the voutiurer >on, i’rmee 
.Alexateler. I'he Kliur Ot 1> heiieveili \o«iit I ir a> to •yiv that ta> oUier marThuje sliould 
«ver take jtl.ita’, and tliat tlie iMlk*' »'f >axe I'ohurj; .itel in.' .s*irj .she’ilil never put f(K)t in 
tl»f> emmtrv thfv N’auiM not l>e alh'we.i t,> hi;,.*., .e'-i tjo h.iek whejne they eanie. 

'Hut rnii.-e . tr ira:e .h i.i niiUM-lf !■••. i. .i ei-. :i ; .;e h»r ,i„. j‘nni'e.s.s Chariutte] 

ami \uix\ no n'a.sun t«> he f’lenijly to Kirut Leopol i. •>! ^^hom it t' recorded that he said, 
*' VuilA Uii lioinri.e n-n a } ii' in.i temu.e et mou r.>v mine." 
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a most good-natured, honest, and intelligent countenance. 
We took them to the 0[)era on Friday, to see the Puritant, and 
as they' are excessively fond of music, like me, they were 
in perfect ecstasies, having never heard any of the singers 
before. . . . 

The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

7th Ju7i€ 1S36. 

My dearest Uncle, — Tliese few lines will be givcm to you 
by iny dear Uncle Ernest when he sees you. 

I must thank you, my beloved l^ncle, for tlie ])rosj.>ect ctf 
great happiness you have contributed to giv’e m(‘, in the person 
of dear Albert. Allow me, then, my dearest Uncle, to tr<‘ll you 
how delighted 1 am with him, and how much 1 lik(> him in 
every way. He possissses every quality that could b(‘ dt\s#i-etl 
to render me perfectly happy. He is so sensible, so kind, and 
so good, and so artiiable too. He has, besides, the most 
pl(‘n.sing and delightful exterior and appearance you can 
oo^sibly see. 

.1 have only now to beg you, my dearest Uneh*, to take care 
of the health of one, now so dear to me, and to takt‘ him under 
U>>ur special protection. 1 hope and trust that all will go on 
pj’osperousl}' and well on this subject of so much imp()rtance 
to me. , 

Believe me always, my dearest Uncle, your most afTe(‘t ion- 
ale, devoted, and grateful Niece, Victoria. 

The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

\lth Juhf' 

My dearest and McysT beloved Child, — I b(*gged your ^ 
MotluT, in th(' ineantinu*, to offt*r you my b(^st thanks for your 
Very pretty drawing repn^senting tht* Pro^iost of Hrug(\s and 
his daughter ‘ : I admired also that for your Aunt. They do 
your spirit of invention honour, and it is a very good plan to 
draw subje<*ts from books or plays which interest you. You 
will fwd the loss of a plea.sant .socif‘ty in the old Palace*, the 
more so as your relations are good unsojdiisticatt'd j)enple, a 
thing which one does not so often m(*<,*t with. I suj)posf? that 
part of your London amusements will soon be ovct. You 
were going to Windsor, which you will probably have left by 
tiiis time. I hope you were very prudiuit ; 1 cannot disguise 
from you, that though the inhabitants are good-nattuod 

1 Leading characters in The Uevtss of Bruges, by Grattan. 
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people still that I think you want all your natural caution 
with them. Never permit yourself to be induced to tell them 
any opinion or sentiment of yours which is beyond the sphere of 
common conversation and its ordinary topics. Bad use would 
be made of it against yourself, and you cannot in that subject 
be too much guarded. I know well the people we have to deal 
with. 1 am extremely impartial, but I shall also always be 
equally watchful. . . . God bless you ! Ever, my dear child, 
your very devoted Uncle and Friend, Leopold R. 

The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

* ^th August ISSC. 

My beloved Uxct^e, — . . . I was sure you would be very 
much pleased with Ernest and Albert as soon as you knew 
theih rnort< ; there cannot be two more good and sensible 
young riH'n tlian they are. I*ray, dear Uncle, say everything 
most kind from me to them. 

Wo go to Buxtod ^ to-morrow morning, and stay there till 
next Monday. 

All the gaieti<»s are now over. We took leave of the Opera 
on Saturday, and a most brilliant conclusion to the season it' 
was. Yesterday 1 took my farewell lesson with Lablache,* 
which I was very sorry to do. I have had twenty-six lessons 
with him, and 1 look forward with pleasure to resume them 
again next spring. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

2nd September 1836. 

My dearest Uncle, — , . . The state of Spain is most 
^alarming and unfortunate.® I do hope something will be 
done. The newTi were rather better yesterday and the day 
before. The Christinos had gained a victory over the Carlists.* 
I take a great interest in the whole of this unfortunate affeur. 

l Lord Liverpool's houiw. Charlps Cecil Cope Jenkinaon, third Earl at livemool, waa 
fifty ‘tluree yeans old at U»e time of Ui« Queen’* atvttwion. Ho waa a moderate Tory, and 
had held ofilce a* Under-Set'retarv for the Home Department in 1807, and in 1809 as 
Cnder-Secretary for War and Uie Colonie*. lie suctWded to the Eafidom in 1838. Tlie 
title, alovvi revived, became extinct on hi* death in 18A1. He waa a friend of the Dacheee 
of Kent, who often atajed wiUi him at Buxted Park in SoaBex, and at Pitcldord in Shre^p- 
aiiire. At three Kuccciwive visit* at the Utter house the Princes* occupied the same small 
room a itJiout a firefdace. 

3 Luii;i Lablache (1 794~1 8fi8\ a famous opm-singer, wa* the Prinoea*’* singing-iDaster. 

3 See introductoTj Note for the year, an/e, p. 44. 

4 Tlie civil war was favourable to Ute Carlist* at tiils time. General Gkimes obtaining 
a victory on 30th Aurnisu By the end of the year ho bad twice traversed the kingdom, 
bAinoerw.! with plunder and prisoner*, and surround^ by armle* greater than m* own, 
and in no district did he find the Inhabitants disposed to act against him. 
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I hope and trusts Portugal may not suffer by all the affair of 
Sp€un, bi^t much is to be fear^. Dieskau will have told you 
much about the internal affairs, which seem to go on ver}’ 
prosperously. Pray has the Duchess of Braganza^ written 
to you or Aunt Louise since Ferdinand’s marriage ? 

You did not send me the King of Naples’ * letter, as you 
said you would ; pray do so in your next letter. I hope he 
will come here next year. You do not mention France, so I 
hope all is quiet. The Duke of Orleans is quite well again, 
I am happy to hear from Aunt Louise. Now I must conclude, 
begging you to believe me, always, your most truly attached 
and really devoted Niece, ^ Victoria. • 


T/ie Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians.^ 

Claremont, 2lst September 183#. 

My most dearly beloved Uncle, — As I hear that Mamma 
is going to send a letter to you which will reach you at Dover, 
and though it is only an hour and a half since we parted, I 
mufit write you one line to tell you how very, very sad I am 
thdt you have left us, and to repeat, what I think you know 
pretty well, how much I love you. When I think that but two 
iiours ago we were happily together, and that now you are 
travelling every instant farther and farther away from us, 
and that I shflll with all probability not see you for a year, it 
makes me cry. Yes, dearest Uncle, it is dreadful in this life, 
that one is destined, and particularly unhappy mo, to bo almost 
always separated from those one loves most dearly, I live, 
however, in the hopes of your visit next year with dear Aunt, 
and I cannot say how thankful and happy I am that we have 
had you here for six short, and to me most bright happy days ! 
I shall look back with tl)e greatest delight on them. 

Believe me, always, your ever devot^ and most affection- 
ately attached Niece and Child, • Victoria. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria, 

LaEKSN, Noiember 1836. 

My very dear Child, — ... I know attempts have been 
made to represent you os indifferent to the estaVjlished Church. 
You know that in England the Sovereign is the he^ad of the 
Church, emd that the Church looks upon the Protestant re- 

> 6tep-moth«r of the Queen of Portugal. 

3 Ferdinand ll., commonly named ** Bomba.'* He married m tecondes noeei, the 
Archduchen Thereaa of Austria. • 

3 Written at the concluaion of the King's riait to BnglandL 
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ligion as it is established as the State Religion. In times like 
the present, when the Crown is already a good deal weakened, 
I believe that it is of importance to maintain as much as 
possible this state of affairs, and I believe that you will do well, 
whenever an occasion offers itself to do so without affectation, 
to cxprcfss your sincere interest for the Church, and that you 
comprehend its jjosition and count upon its good-will. The 
poor Cliurch will be a good deal persecuted, I hav^e no doubt, 
but it would be desirable that the men belonging to it should be 
united, sensible^ and moderate. . . . 

The Princess Victoria to thf King of the Belgians. 

RaMSOA-TE, lith ^^ovember 1836. 

. . . What you say to me relative to Church matters I quite 
coiuprehend, and always am very thankful for advice from you. 

1 am reading away famously. I like Mrs. Hutchinson's 
Lift? of her husband ^ only cornmc cela ; ’ she is so dreadfully 
violent. She and (Uanaidon are so totally opposite, that it is 
quite absurd, and 1 only believ'e tlie juste milieu. . . . 

Your speech intort^sted me wry much ; it is very fine 
indeed ; you wrote it yourself, did you not ? 

Helgium is indt'ed the happiest country in the world, and it is 
oil, all owing to your great care and kindyiess. “ Nous 6tions 
des etifans p<‘rdus,” (Jeneral Goblet ^ said to me at Claremont, 
“ quand le Koi est venu nous sauver.’" And so it is. . . . 

iVay, tlrar Uncle, say everything most kind from me to 
Ernest aiul Albert, and believe me, always, your affectionate 
Niece, Victoria. 

l^ray, dear Uncle, is the report of the King of Naples’ mar- 
riagi' to the .\rchdiiche.ss Theresa true ? 1 liear the king has 

beiiaved uncommonly well at Naples during the cholera panic. 

“ I enclose th<' measure of my finger. 

The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

La-EKEN. 181ft yovember 1836. 

. . . Pour Charles X. is dead, it is said of the cholera. I 
n^gret him ; few people were evtT kinder t-o me than the good 
old man. He was blinded by certain absolute ideas, but a 

t Tlie mrioide. Colonel IIut<'LinsonX fAiue rfwte more on his wife’s commemoration of 
Uun t han un hw own cxploitei. Sne U>e daughter of Sir Alien Apsley, Lieutenant of 
UiO Tower of Loirdon, and h^rhly educaunl. lietween 1664 and 1671 tilie wrote the 
hiiAjtrraphy of her husbund. Urst publwhed m lh06. *’ 'Ute litrure of Colonel Uutchinson," 

.1. U. Cfreen, *' statuht out from his wife's canras with the grace and tenderneaa of a 
l>ortr;ill by Van Dyck." • 

> The lielgian General, Albert Joiseph Gotilet. Count d'Alviella. 
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pcod man, and deserving to be loved. History will statc^that 
Louis XVni. was a most liberal monarch, reigning with great 
mildness and justice to his end, but that his brother, from his 
despotic and harsh disposition, upset all the other had done. 
Gild lost the throne. Louis XVIII. w€is a clever, hard-hearted 
man, sheu^kled by no principle, very proud and false. Charles X. 
an honest man, a kind friend, an honourable master, sincere in 
his opinions, and inclined to do everything that is right. That 
teaches us what we ought to believe in history as it is compiled 
according to ostensible events and results known to the gener- 
ality of people. Memoirs are much more instructive, if written 
honestly and not puqDOsely fabricated, as it happens too ofteA 
riqwadays, particularly at Paris. ... I shall not fail to read 
the books you so kindly recommend. I join you a small copy 
of our very liberal Constitution, hitherto conscientiously 
♦•xecuted — no eeusy matter. You may communicate it to yfiur 
Mother ; it is the best answer to an infamous Radical or Tory- 
Rcuiical paper, the Constitutional, which seems determined to 
run dowm the Coburg family. I don’t understand the meaning 
of It ; the only hapi^iness poor Charlotte knew w^as during her 
short wedded existence, and there was but one voice on that 
subject, that we offered a bright prospect to the nation. Sine© 
that period I have (though been abused, and vilified merely 
for drawing an income which was the consequence of a Treaty 
ratified by both Houses of Parliament, and that without one 
dissenting voice, a thing not very likely to happen again) done 
e\erything to see England prosperous and powerful. I have 
spared her, in 1831, much trouble and expense, as without my 
coming here very serious complications, war and all the expensive 
operations connected with it, must have taken place. I give the 
whole of my income, without the reservation of a farthing, to 
the country ; I preserve unity on the Continent, have fre- 
quently prevented mischief at Paris, and to thank me for all 
that, I get the most scurrilous abuse, in which the good people 
from constant practice so much excel. . . . The conclusion of all 
this — and that by people whose very existence in political life 
may be but of a few years’ standing — is scurrilous abuse of the 
Coburg family. I should like to know what harm the Coburg 
fwnily has done to England ? But enough of this. Your 
principle is very good ; one must not mind what newspapers 
say. Their power is a fiction of the worst description, and 
their efforts marked by the worst faith and the greatest un- 
truths. If all the Editors of the papers in the countries where 
the liberty of the prass exists were to be assembled, we should 
have a crew to which yon would not confide a dog that you 
wo^lld value, still less your honour and reputation. . . . 
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0 The Princeas Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

21st Sov^er 1836. 

My most dearly beloved Uncle, — ^You cannot imagine 
how happy you have meide me by your very dear, kind, long, 
and interesting letter of the 18th, which I received yesterday 
morning, and for which I beg you to accept my very warmest 
and best thanks. You know, I think, my dearest Uncle, that 
no creature on earth loves you more dearly, or has a higher sense 
of admiration for you, than I have. Independent of all that 
you have done — which I never, never can be grateful enough 
jfor — my love for you exceeds all that words can express ; it is 
innate in me, for from my earliest years the name of Uncle was 
the dearest I knew, the word Uncle^ alone^ meant no other but 
you ’ 

^’’our letter is so interesting and instructive that I could 
read it over and over again. I hope, dear Uncle, you will in 
process of time give me the apercu you mention, which would 
be so very interesting for me. 

I cannot tell you how distressed I was by the late unfortunate 
contre-rSroliUion mnnqtde at Lisbon,* and how sorry I wals to 
Sf*o by the letter you wrote me, that you were still unaware of 
it on the 18th. Mamma recoivt'd a letter from Lord Palmerston 
yesterday morning, w’hich she has sent you, and which is con- 
solatory, 1 think. Ho speaks in the highest terms of our 
beloved Ferdinand, w'hich proves that ho beconles daily more 
and more %vorthy of his arduous situation, and says that the 
Queen’s situation “ is better than it was,” less bad than it 
might have b(K?n “after such an affair,” and not so good os it 
would have b(*en had poor Donna Maria waited patiently till 
all was ripe for action. Dietz * wrote Mamma a most despond- 
ing letter, so much so, tliat had we not got Lord Palmerston’s 
letter wo must have thought all, all w^as over.^ I hope, dear 
Uncle, you will tt*ll me your feeling about the whole, which will 
only satisfy mo ; <;io one else could, for I take an interest in 
Ferdinand’s welfare us though lie were my brother. 

1 Fcniinanii wiw nppolni«Hi Commander-ln-Cliief of the PortufnieM array on the 

edvii'c of the Duo de I'eroeint, then rnmo MiniHter. The appcdntment was highlr un- 
poputiT ; rioto broke out, the army mutinied, and rose aji^ainst the authorities. wi& the 
result tikut tike tjueen of ]*ortUi?nl wku^ compelled to accept the Radical Constitation of 
1820. In the pl.,*oe of Dorn redn)'.-* constitutional Charter of 1820. Later In the year the 
Queen, assUtotl by PalmelU, Terx'ckra. and Saldanha, made a counter-move, believing 
tiiat tikc people of l.utbfkM would support her. and proposed to dismiss her Ministe» ; she 
had, however, been miiUed as to the popular aid forthcoming, and had to give up the 
struggle. S’^ dk Harnleira bei'oming I’rlme Minister. The Queen, virtually a captive, 
had to accede to the revolutionary rei^uirementa. 

a Diets w:is a ftwmer Governor of l*rinre Ferdinand, who accompanied him to Portugal 
cm his m.irri ige with Donna Maria, and took a considerable part (n political affairs, 

9 A former Minister of the Interior was killed by the National (tuards, who threatened 
to march on Dcloiu. where the Queen was ; she liaU to apply to the Brltyo Marines for 
protection. 
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Allow me, dearest Uncle, to say a few words respecting my 
name, which you allude. You are aware, I believe, that 
about a year after the accession of the •present King there was 
a desire to change my favourite and dear name Victoria to that 
of Charlotte^ also most dear^ to which the King willingly con- 
sented. On its being told me, I said nothing, though I felt 
grieved beyond measvire at the thought of any change. Not 
long after this, Lord Grey, and also the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, acquainted Mamma that the country, having been 
accustom^ to hear me called Victoria, had become us^ to it, 
enfin, liked it, and therefore, to my great delight, the idea of a 
change was given up.' • 

I was sure the death of old*Charles X. would strike you. . . . 

I thank you much for the Constitution de la Belgique. Those 
attacks on you are infamous, but must not be minded ; they 
are the language of a few jealous, envious people. En revaflche, 
I enclose a paragraph from a speech of O’Connell’s * I think 
worth your reading. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, say everything most kind to my beloved 
n*d dearest Aunt, and thank her in my name for her kind 
letter, which I shall answer on Friday. I am happy she and 
* the dear little man are well. 

Believe me, always, your most devoted and affectionately 
attached Niece, Victoria. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Clahemont, M December 1S3G. 

My dearest Uncle, — . . . I have begun since a few days 
Lord Clive’s Life, by Sir John Malcolm,® which is very interest- 
ing, as it gives much insight into the affairs of India, over parts 
of which, I fear, it would be well to throw a veil. I am reading^ 
it by myself, et je vous le recommande. . . . 

1 In the course of the debate (3rd Auffust 1831) on Lord Althorp'B proposition to add 
£10,000 a year to the Duchess of Kent’s income, Sir M. W. Ridley suwested changing the 
rrinceijg’s name to EUaabeth, as »»eing ** more accordant to the feelings of the people,” 
saying that he liad heard the subject ” frequently and scrioualy anhied.” Hunt, the 
Radical, who opposed the grant, saw no objection to the change, and Lord AJthorp 
Uiought the matter of no ijartirular consequence. Tlie Princees’s own feelinga, and tlioae 
of her motlier, do not seem to have been considered. See Hansard. 3rd series, vol. v. 
591, 654 rt seq. 

2 Probably that on the Irish Church Question at the General (formerly “ Catholic ”) 
Association, Dublin. 

3 Ti»e book reviewed by Macaulay, who spoke of Sir John Malcolm as one whoee “ love 
paaees the love of biographcTS, and who can see nothing but wisdom and justice in the 
acUoos of his idol” 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER VI 


The oloainjj months of the r^ign M William IV. were not marked 
by any stirring events at borne. The Conservative opposition to the 
Melbourne Ministry was strengthened before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment Viy tt great speeeh by Sir Rol)ert Peel at Glasgow, and Lord 
Rroughain later on emerged fn>m his retirement to become the able 
and venomous eriti<* of his former friends. The Government failed 
to carry important measures on Church Rates and Irish Municipal 
Corporations, while the Radical group pressed persistently their 
favourite motions in stipport of the Ballot, and against the Property 
qualification of members, Primogeniture, the ^ptcnnial Act, the 
Bishops’ seats and Proxy Voting in the House of Lords. The 
Ministry wtw save<l from slupwreck by the demise of the Crown and 
by tVie accession of the Princess Victoria, who, on attaining her legal 
maj<»rity a month earlier, hod ret^ived marked signs of enthusiastic 
|;>opular favo\ir. * 

The General F^lecfion in the Autumn did not materially affect the 
position of parties, the Rmlicals losing and O'Connell gaining seats ; 
fait the prestige of Lord Melbourne was increased by the unique 
position he now held in reference to the Sovenugn. IWliament was 
ijpenod in person by the Qiieen on 20th Novemljer, and the Civil List 
dealt with, the amount allocated l>eing £3813,000 as against £510,000 
in the late reign (of which £75,000, formerly j>aid in pensions, wm 
^ now struck off, and other arrangements mi ad e). 

For some time ptist the state of Canada had caused grave anxiety. 
By an Act of 1701, it had Ijeen divided into Upper and Lower Canada, 
each with a Governor, (\nincil, and House of Representatives, Lower 
Canada being in the main French, while Upper Canada was occupied 
by British sett lers. Friction first an)ee in the former, between the 
nominee Coiuicil and the popular Assembly, the Assembly declining 
to pay the salaries of officials whom they had censured, but whom 
the Executive had retained in their pt>8t8. Mr Papineau, who had 
Ikhui S|x>aker of the Assembly, was leader in the popular movement. 
Lorti ( tosfi)rd, the Governor of Lower Canada, dismissed some Militia 
officers who had taken part in political demonstrations, and warrants 
were issued for the apprehension of certain members of the Assembly, 
on the charge of high treason : wdthin a short time the discontented 
party bn>ke out into rebellion. The course which events would take 
in l^pper Canada was for a time doubtful. Sir Francis Head, the 

50 
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Governor, placed, his regular troops at the service of Lord Oxford, 
preferriM to rely on the militia. This unusual action was successful, 
but was not approved by the Colonial Office. The state of affairs 
liecarae very alarming at the close of the year, when it was announced 
in Parliament that Lord Gosford had resigned and that Sir John Col- 
bome (afterwards Lord Seaton) had been appointed to succeed him. 

In France the confederates of Louis Napoleon in the Strasburg 
outbreak were tried and acquitted ; a treaty was concluded at Tafna 
with Abd-el-Kader, but negotiations for a similar agreement with 
Achmet Bey were less successful, and operations wore continued 
ai^ainst Constantin with successful results, the town being carried 
by an assault on 13th October, with some loss of officers and men 
on the French side. • 

Affairs continued unsettled in the Peninsula. In Spain General 
Ev'ans was defeated near San Sebastian, but afterwards, in conjunc- 
ti )n with Lord John Hay, captured Irun, the frontier town. Don 
Carlos meanwhile marched on Madrid, but was encoimtere<3^ by 
Espartero, Commander-in-Chief of the Christinos, who was Pnme 
Minister for a brief period during the year. The British legion was 
dissolved, and Evans returned to England. 

In Portugal the English were becoming unpopular for their 
s mposed intervention : Ferdinand, the Queen’s consort, who was 
naturally believed to be in harmony with the British Cabinet, acted 
tactlessly in accepting the Commandorahip-in-Chief, and internal 
hostilities continued throughout the year. 

In Hanover a reactionary step was taken by King Ernest, who 
had succeeded his brother, William IV. of England, on the throne 
of Hanover ; •by letters patent he abrogated the Constitution of 
1S33, an action which, imperfect and open to criticism though the 
Constitution was, naturally aroused anxiety among the supporters 
of representative institutiotis throughout Europe. 
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The Princess Victorm to the King of the Belgians, 

\eth January 1837. 

My dearest Uncle, — . . . Wo saw Van de Weyer* on 
Tu€|vlay, and his conversation was most interesting. He 
praises our dear Ferdinand most exceedingly, but as for the 
poor Queen, what he told us does not redound much to her 
credit ; one good quality, however, she has, which is her 
excessive fondness for and real obedience to Ferdinand. She 
is unfortunately surrounded by a camarilla * who poison H^r 
ears, and fetter all her actions ; poor soul ! she is much to be 
pitied. About Lavradio ^ you will also have, I fear, heard but 
too much. Honesty and single-heartedness seems to have left 
Portugal. Van de Weyer is so clear in all that he says, so 
sensiblts so quiet , so clover, and, last but not least, Ao agreeable ; 
I hope wo shall soon see him again. You see, dear Uncle, how 
much intercut I take in Portugal ; but I must say that I think 
every one who know.s dt'ar Ferdinand, and particularly who 
loves him as I do, must fend a very deep interest as to the fate 
of the unhapj)y country in which he is destined to play so 
prominent and difficult a part. 

I have bfxm reading to-day a verj*^ clever speech of Sir Robert 
Peel's (not a political one) to the University at Glasgow, on 
the occasion of his ‘being cIchiUkI Lord Rector of that college. 
There is another speech of his at the dinner at Glasgow which 
is political^ but which I have not yet read. . . 

1 Sylvoin Van d« W^ycr (li, 1802^ was, in 1830, Belgian Plenipotentiary at tl»e Confer- 
ence of London. He roturtiod to hw own country anci became Foreign Hiniater. Hia 
exertion* contrllnited greatly to render Huot'ewful tlie candidature of lYince Leopold for 
tke Uirone of Belgium. Tli'e King appointed liim Belgian Minkter in London, to which 
poat he returtuvl in 1851, and held it till 1807. Ho waa treated by the Queen until hia 
deaUi in 1874 a« a very Intimato friend and edvlier. 

a /.r. a clique. 

9 llie Portu.rucM Statesman who had gone to Gotha to airange the Queen's marriage, 
and eras dosUned to act in a similar manner for her son in 1857. 

* Sir R. i’eel wa« installed as 1/ord RecUw of Glasgow on 1 lUi January, and delivered an 
addrem on the principles of Education : strong political feeling was manifested, groans 
tieing given for Lord Melbourne and the Ministry. Kt a ciric banquet given in Sir &. 
honour, be ejcpounded the principles of Gonservative Reform. 

« 58 
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The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. • 

2Zrd January 1837. 

My deabest Uncle, — . . . The affairs of the PeninsiilA are 
indeed very distressing,' and what you tell me in your letter of 
the 20th, as also in the former one, is highly interesting and, 
alas ! but too true. I trust, notwithstanding what you say, 

I may yet live to see Spain and Portugal settled. But I greatly 
fear that the time is far distent. 

Do you know Mendizabal ? * 1 saw him at our house in 

1835. Alava ® presented him to us ; he is a tall, dark, fine, and^ 
clever-looldng man. I remember his being so much struck 
with my likeness to Donna Maria, which I weu? not aware was 
the case. Pray, dear Uncle, may I ask you a silly question ? — 
is not the Queen of Spain * rather clever ? You know her. a^d 
what do you think of her ? And do you know what sort of 
|)eople are about poor little Queen Isabel ? ^ Poor, good Donna 
Maria ! I feel much for her ; her education was one of the 
wor^t that could be. As long as those Ficalhos and Melos 
reniain about her, nothing can be done. Could they not be got 
rid of in time ? 

I was sorry to see that the French Chambers were rather 
stormy.** 

I thank you, much for the list of the ball of the 18th, which 
must have been very splendid. The last ball I was at was our 
own, and I concluded that very ball at half-past three in the 
morning with a country dance, Albert being my partner. 

Pray, dear Uncle, tell both young gentlemen, witli my kindest 
love, that I often think of that night and of many other pleasant 
evenings we passed together. The singing w ill come all in time. 
Who is their singing-master ? I w'ish they had my worthy 
Lablache. I sing regularly every evening, as I think it better 
to do so every day to keep the voice manageable. Oh, my 
beloved Uncle, could you join us, how delightful that w’ould 
he : How I should deliglit in singing with you all our favourite 
things from La Gazza, OteUo^ II Barhiere, etc., etc. 

The little Cousin ’ must be a little love : oh, could I but see 

1 Some interesting observations on these events may be read in I^orrow’s Bible in Spain. 

2 Don Juan Alvarez y Mendizabal (ITi^O-lSdS), Spanish politi'-ifin and llnander. 

3 Miguel Ricardo di Alava(l 771-1813), Spanish General ; he acte<l oh ttjc representutivc* 
ol Spain at Paris, at the Court of tiie Bourbtms ; he was a greiit friend of Ute Duke ol 
Wellinirton, and was with him at his headquarters during the I^ettiasular War. 

* The Queoi Regent, Christina. 

® Tlien six 5 ;eara dd ; she died in 1904. 

® This was in reference to the trial at Btrasburg of the confederates of Prince Louis 
BwMfcparte (afterwards Napideon III.) in his aiiortive attempt to establish a military 
wpotism on 80th October. The IMisoe was permitted to go to the United States, being 
conveyed In a French frigate ; the other conspirators were acquitted. 

f Leopold, bom in 1838, afterwards Duke of Brabant, tlie presei.t King of the Belgians. 
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hizB^nd plfiy with him ! Pray, dear Uncle, does he know such 
a thing as that he has got an Aunt and Cousin on the fcther side 
of the water ? . . . 

Pray, dear Uncle, have you read Sir R. Peel’s two speeches ? 
I wish you would, and give me your opinion of them. 


T/ic Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

CLAiLEMONT, lOth January 1837 . 

« My dearest Uncle, — ... I am very sorry that the 
I^ortuguese news are still so very unfavourable ; I trust that, 
in time, things will come right. The Portuguese are, as you 
say, a most inconceivable set of selfish politicians. 

Our friend, Mr Huino,^ made a most violent speech at a 
dinner giv'en to him and old George Byng ® at Drury Lane last 
wc^k.® He called Sir H. Peel and some other Tories “ the 
clov^en foot,” which I think rather strong. I think that great 
violence and striving such a pity, on both sides, don’t you, daar 
Icicle ? They irritate one another so uselessly by calling one 
another fools, >)lockheads, liars, and so forth for no purpose. 
I think violence so bad in everything. They should imitate 
you, and be calm, for you have had, God knows ! enough cause 
for irritation from your worthy Dutch neighbouss and others. 
You will, 1 fear, laugh at my politics, but I like telling you my 
feelings, for you alone can put me right on such subjects. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

Brd February 1837. 

Mv DEAR Child, — ... I am sorry to see so much violence 
in England at this^noment ; I consider it as the most lament- 
able circumstance, as it renders matters so very difficult to 
settle. BeHide.s, the poor Crown is more or less the loser in all 
this, as it generally ends with the abolition of something or 
other which might have provtxl useful for the cariyung on of 
Govermnent. A rule which you may thus early impress on 

1 .ToMph ITurac, leador of the Kadloal partr. now M.F. (or Hiddlejiex. 

a Gooivc li.rng, fur many veure Memlwr for M»dtilc«ex, wa^i (rreat-frrmndtton of William 
Wentworth, Lwrl «)( Straffonl of the ITH creation. His youucrer broUier, Sir John Byng, 
the well-known Oenerivl of the I'entnsula and Waterloo, wsis cn^ated Earl of Strrawd 
in 1847. 

» This was a dinner given by Uie Middlesex roformere to Uieir repreneoiUtlTeB. Orote 
also 8|>okf!, and said that Uie I'ories well knew that tl;^ir dominion rested upon ererjthiDg 
that WM antiqoatei) and cevrupt and anti -popular In the nation — upon oligarchical pro* 
dominance in the State, and secUriao t>rid« and privUegea in the Church. 
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your mind is, that people are far from acting generally accord- 
ing to the dictates of their interests, but oftener in conseqdbnce 
of their ^aissions, though it may even prove injurious to their 
interests. If the Toiy part of Parliament could have brought 
themselves to act without passion, much in the reform of 
Parliament might have been settled much more in conformity 
with their best interests. I was authorised, in 1831, to speak 
in this sense to the Duke of Wellington by Lord Grey ; ' the 
effect would have been highly beneficial to both parties, but 
passion made it impossible to succeed. This is a dangerous 
part of the business, and we must see during the present session 
of Parliament if parties are grown wiser. I fear they are not* 
The business of the highest «in a State is certainly, in my 
opinion, to act with great impartiality and a spirit of justice 
for the good of all, and not of this or that party. > 


The. Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Claremont, 6/a Ftbrnary 1637. 

• 

My beloved Uncle, — ... I do not know quite for certain 
when we leave this place, but I should think to-day week. Y ou 
must be pleased, dear Uncle, I think, for wo shall have been six 
months in the country next Thursday, as we loft town on the 
10th of August last, and I am sure you will stand by me for my 
having my soeison fully, as you may understand that my 
Operatic and Terpsichorean feelings are pretty strong, now that 
the season is returning, and I have been a very good child, not 
even wishing to come to town till now. We shall certainly 
come here for the Easter week. 

Dr Clark ^ arrived here quite happy last night, bringing tho 
news that Van de Weyer had had tho best news from Lisbon he 
had received since his return, that all had gone off quietly, that 
Ferdinand was daily gaining popularity, anc} that both he and 
the Queen had been very well receiv^ at tho theatre. The 
man who threw a stone at Ferdinand was a Frenchman, whom, 
it seems, Ferdinand had relieved with money over and over 
again. A fine specimen of gratitude ! 

I hope fiuid trust with you that there will be less violence in 
Parliament this year, but much is to be feared. 

1 Thi< refers to the rejectioo of the Reform Bill hy the House of Lords In 1831 ; as a 
consequence, mobs broke the windows of Apsley House, and fired Nottingham Castle. 

3 On 14th April 1837, Sir Robert l*eel wrote to J. W. Croker : — . . . “ We are, in 
short, in this state of things. All the convictions and inclinations of the Government 
are with their Conservative opponents. Half their actions and all their speeches are 
with the Radicals.*’ (Croker PapertAi. 306.) 

^ Afterwards Sir James Clark, ana Physician-in^Ordinary to the Queen. 
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You will miss my good couans Ernest and Albert very much, 
I atn sure ; I hope you will instil into them to take enough 
exercise and not to study too much. 

There were two questions in my last letter but one, which 
you have not answered, dear Uncle. They are : 1st, What you 
think of the Queen Christina of Spain, what opinion you have 
of her, as one cannot believe reports ? 2nd, If you know what 
sort of people are about poor little Queen Isabel, and if she is 
being well or ill brought up ? . . . 


Tli€ Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

14/A March 1837. 

... Wo had a dinner on Saturday which amused me, as I 
lull very fond of pleasant society, and wo have been for these last 
tnree weeks iniinured within our old palace, and I longed sadly 
for Hfjnie gaiety. After being so very long in the coimtry I was 
preparing to go out in right earnest, whereas 1 have only been 
twice to the play since our return, which is marvellous ! How- 
ever, we are to have another dinner to-morrow, and are ^oing 
to tile play and Ofiera. After Easter I trust I shall niake 
ainplt^ amends for all this solitariness. I hope to begin singing 
with Lablache shortly after Easter. But to return to last 
Saturday’s dinner. We had the Archbishop of Dublin,^ a 
clever but. singular man, and his lady ; Lord Pklmerston, with 
whom I had much pleasant and amusing conversation after 
dinner — you know liow agrwable he is ; then Lady Cadogan,^ 
who enquired much after you and Aunt Louise ; Lord and Lady 
Koscbcry,® !Mr and Mrs E. Stanley,^ Lord Moqieth,*^ Lord 
'I’emph'town," Sir John Cam Hobhouse,^ Dr Lushington,® and 
Mr Woulfe,® the Solicitor-General for Ireland, a Roman 

l lUohard Whatolry. formerly Principal of St A.lban Hall, and Drummond Professor 
of Political Kcononiy at Oxford. 

* Limisa llonoria, wiie of the tldrd Karl, and sister of .Joseph, first Lord W’allscourt. 

3 An?hll>filii, fourtli Karl of U^itiebery, and Anne Margaret^ his sei'ond wife, daughter 
of the first Viscount Ans(3n. 

4 Kdward Stanley, afterwards fourteenth Earl of Derby, thrice Prime Minister. 

8 ('hief Secretary for Ireland, 

« John Henry, first Vi>>count. formerly M.P. for Bury St Edmunds. 

7 Sir John Cam liobhouse, a UadicjU, and a friend of Byron, at whose wedding he acted 
AS bt'st man ; he was imprisonoii in ItUP for breach of privilege. He was elected M.P. 
for W’i«stininstor in 1820 as Burdett's colleague, and afterwards for Nottingham and 
Harwich. CommisKiuner of Womls and Forests fUre old Houaos of I’arUament bei^ 
burnotl down during his term of ofUt'o), and later lYesident of Board of Control, Created 
Lord Uroughtoii, 1881. 

^ Stephen Isisliington, adrocate In the old Ec'cleslastical Court^ M.P. for Hebester and 
tlie 'I'owvr Hamlets, and a Judge in the Ecclesiastical and Admindty Courts from 1828 
to I *<<57. 

9 Stephen Woulfe, M.P. for Carlisle, SoUcitor-Qeneral, and subsequently Attomey- 
Geueral, for Ireland, becoming Chief Baron in 1M8. 
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Catholic and a veiy clever man. Lady Cadogan, who is not 
Jong come back from Paris, says that the Duke of OrleAis has 
been ^ing out very little and is remarkably well. I saw a 
report in the papers that he and the Due de Nemours were 
coming over here, which I fear is not true ; I wish it was. . . . 

There is one thing in your former letter which I must answer, 
or, rather, more advert to. You said to me, tliat if it was not 
for me, you would regret Greece very much. Now, I assure you, 
dearest Uncle, you ought not to regret it, though there is not a 
doubt that Greece would be much happier were you there. But 
I have heard from various people who have been staying in 
Greece that they very soon got to like the Turks much better 
than the Greeks, who are very untrue, and are quite banditti - 
like ; then, again, the country, though undoubtedly fine in 
parts, is a rocky and barren country, and also you are con- 
stantly exposed to the effects of the Plague, that most drqgdful 
of all evils ; and then, lastly, how very, very far you would be, 
how cut off from all those w’ho are dear to you, and how exposed 
to dangers of all kinds ! 

I much grieve that they are quarrelling so much in the 
french Chambers.^ I must now conclude. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

• Laeken, 3lst March 1837. * 

My beloved Child, — Your dear letter of the 28th gave me 
the greatest pleasiure. I was sure from your constant affection 
for us that you would feel much interested in the event of tlie 
24th. It w'as a moment of some anxiety, but all passed over 
very well. Your Aunt is going on very well, and the little 
cousin 2 also. He is smaller than his brother was, but promises 
to be like him ; the features are much the same, the shape of 
the forehead and mouth. The elder Prince was much int(Tested 
about his frire. and anxious to >ee him ; *at first, however, he 
declared after a long contemplation, “ 'pas beau frere ! ” Now 
he tliinks better of him, but makes a very odd little face when 
he sees him. The name of the little one will be Philippe Eugene 
Ferdinand Marie Clement Baudouin (Baldwin) — a name oi the 
old Counts of Flanders — Leopold Georges. My Aunt, who is 
his godmother, wished he should be called Philippe in honour 
of his grandfather, and as Philippe le Bon was one of the most 

I On 10th March a heated debate took place in the French Chamber on the question 
of the Queen of the Belgians* dowiy, a Deputy calling for tlie production of King Louis 
Bhilippe's rent-roll, and u complete statement of his income. 

3 Philippe, second son of King lipoid, afterwards Count of Flanders, He died in ' U05. 
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powerful Princes of this country, I gave hiin the name with 
pleaAre. Eugdne is her own name, Ferdinand that of ^artres, 
Marie of the Queen and also of Princess Marie, Clement of 
Princess Cli^mentine ; Leopold your Aunt wished, and George 
in honour of St George of England and of George IV. Probably 
I shall hereafter give to Leopold the title of Duke of Brabant, 
and to Philippe that of Count of Flanders, both fine old titles. 

Tht King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria, 

LAEKSS, 7th April 1837, 

' My dearest Child, — . . . Yoij have been the subject of all 
sorts of newspaper paragraphs ; your good and sensible way 
of looking on these very creditable productions will be of use to 
you. If the press says useful things, and makes observations 
whfch merit attention, there is no doubt that sometimes, 
though God knows very rarely, something useful may be 
gleaned from them. But when you see its present state, when 
the one side says black and the other white, when the opposite 
political characters are treated by their respective antngoniSrts 
OH rogues, fools, blockheads, wretches, and all the other names 
in which the English political dictionary is so very rich^ one 
stands like the ass, between two bundles of hay, considerably 
embarrassed which ought to be chosen. . . . 

( 

King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

LA£KEN, llrA April 1837. 

... As 1 b^'lieve the visit at Windsor is fixed for the 15th, 
I hope this letter will arrive in time. Perhaps the King will 
speak to you about the necessity of forming you an establish- 
ment.* . . . Yoiu* position, having a 'Mother with whom you 
very naturally remain, would render a complete independent 
establishment perlfaps matter of real inconvenience ; still 
something like that wdiich Charlotte had will become desirable. 
My idcja, if it mwts with your approbation, would be this : 
The Duchess of Northumberland would remain your first Lcuiy, 
Baroness Lehzen would fill a position simileu to that of Mrs 
Campbell, w'ho had been Charlotte’s governess in her younger 
days, and the Dean * would step into the position which good 
Dr Short ^ held. An Equerry, I do not think — as you will not 

1 The l^rinccMii was to attain ber legal majwity on 24th Mar. 

2 Geonre i>avjiv, Ute IMoc4«s Victoria's instructor, Dean of Chester, and afterwords 
Blabw of VeterUorough. 

3 l^omos Vowler Sliort, Rector of St Geoi^’s, Bloomabory, appointed in 1841 Bishop 
of Sodor utui Mho. 
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go oat without .your Mother — ^you would require. 0% the 
other hand, it may become matter of examination if you will 
perhaps Tike to have some young ladies attendants in the style 
of Lady Catherine Jenkinson ; ^ should this be your wish, it 
would become necessary to make very good choices, else per- 
haps you would derive more trouble than comfort from the 
arrangement ; cela va aana dire, that the choice could only be 
made by yourself, and that nobody should be given you ctgainat 
your wishes. Should the King speak to you on the subject, I 
would at once express this my wish if you should approve some 
such arrangement, and beg him to let you choose. Resist mildly 
but positively any nomination of a Gentleman other than th<f 
Dean ; it is highly probable thht any other would be put about 
you as a spy, and tiun out at all events a great bore, which is 
better avoided. . . . 

I received a messenger from Coburg. I enclose the lettft’s 
and also a packet with fans. Ever, my beloved child, your 
faithfully attached Uncle euid Friend, Leopold R. 

• The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

. * 12/A Afml 1837. 

. . . Wliat you say about the newspapers is very true and 
very flattering. They are indeed a curious compound of truth 
and untruth. ,1 am so used to newspaper nonsense and attacks 
that I do not mind it in the least. . . . 

How happy I am that that beloved Aunt is going on so well 
and does not suffer from the cold, as also the jeune PhUippe, 
Leopold must be great fun with his Aunt Marie ; * does he still 
say “ pas beau frbre / ” or is he more reconciled to his brother 7 
It is very noble in the Due de Nemours to have thus given up 
his apanage ; ^ I am sorry there were such difliculties about it. 
There is no Ministry form^ yet, I see by the papers. 

The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

2Bth Apnl 1837. 

My most beloved Uncle, — . ... Sir Henry Hardinge’s * 

1 Lady Catherine Jenkinson, danghter of the Bari of Liverpool, boot after the Queen's 
aoocasion married Colonel Francis Vernon Uarcoort. 

2 PrinoeBB Marie of Orleans, bom 1813, daughter of Xing Louis Philippe, and thus 
lister to the Queen of the Belgians. 

3 Thin grant was surrendered in order that doe provision might be made by the Legki- 
letore tot the elder brottier, the Duke of Orleans, on the occ^on of his maniage with 
the Prinoen H^ene of Mecklenbuig-Schwerin. 

t On a motion for going into supply. Sir II. llardinge proposed an amendment oensurfaig 
we Government for the authorisation of the raising of a force of Volunteers to aerist the 
^>OTiBh Government, and for the method in which that foroe had been organised. The 
emendment was lost by a majority of 36, on 19th ApriL 

VOL. L 3 
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motion was quite lost, I am happy to say, and don’t you think, 
dearefa/ Uncle, that it has almost done good, as it proves that 
the Tories have lost all chance of getting in ? It was a trial of 
strength, and the Ministry have triumphed. I have been 
reading in the papers, what I suppose you already know, that 
it is believed that the Lords wUl pass the Irish Corporation 
Bill ; * and also that Ministers mean to drop for the present the 
question about Church Rates,^ as the Radicals, being angry 
with Ministers relative to the Canada business, would not sup- 
port them well. 

TJie King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria. 

LaEKES, 2Sth Aprii 1837. 

... I hope you occupy yourself with the several great 
qumtions which agitato parties. I think a good mode will be 
to talk concerning them sometimes with the Dean. He is a 
good moderate man, and still well able to give you suliicient 
information. From conversation with clever people, such aa 
dine sometimes with you, much may bo very usefully gathered, 
and you will do well to attend to this. I am no enemy to this 
way of instruction, and have seen people who were sharp enough 
to profit wonderfully by it. You hoar in this way the opinions 
of a variety of persons, and it rests with your own good sense to 
classify and appn3ciate them. . . . 

T?ie Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

2nd Map 1887. 

. . . You may depend upon it that I shall profit by your 
excellent advice respecting Politics. Pray, dear Uncle, have 
you road Lord I’almerston's speech oonoeming the Spanish 
affairs,* which lie delivered the night of the division on Sir 
Henry Hardinge's motion ? It is much admired. The Irish 
Tithes question came on last night in the House of Commons,* 

1 Tlio IrMi Municipal Dill, to conrmrt Gorporatioas of MunicipalitiM into Blectoral 
Oouoolk, wjus IntrodtK’fHl In Uvt Houiw of Common* on tlje IftUi of Fobruary. The Bill 
ra cppamdbyUM Co[UM*rvHUvpH, but paweil Uic Uoune of Commons, lu tlic Lords an 
amen went of LjrndhurHt> stnuk out tlm constructive clauses, and tlie Act became, on 
tlie IHUi of Ifay, an Ai't for Utu Aboittion of Municipalities in Ireland. Lord J(^ Bussell 
brouirltt forward a motiuu to rfs'onstruct the Bill. But the I’eers declined to pan it, 
and it was postponed. 

> As MtniMtem only obtained a maJoriW of 5 in a hoose of 569, the measure was dropped. 

s Lord ralssereton indifrnantly asked whether Hnfrland should oontlnus to folfll her 
e'iswieroent wiUi Ute Queen of ^^psin, or disgracetully abandon an ally whom she had 
pi 'dged liereeU to succour. 

A ll>s Irish rithe Wil a measure to faoUHate the coUection of thim, was alMmdoDed 
bwwuse tlie I'orkis would not consent to any secular appropriation of Ohorch rerenoea, 
and the Whigs would not oonaant to the withdrawal of their amendmenta. A remarkable 
feature ia the Bill wae a prcq>oaal that a portion of ertry deigyntaa’a income iSmiwIA be 
epiriled to ednoatieu, as wee already preeodbed by a^lomier Act. 
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fttiH I am very anxious for the morning papers, to see what hiMj 
been done. Lord Melbourne looks remarkably well, Lord 
Palmerstbn not very well, and as for poor little Lord John 
Russell, he is only a shcuiow of himself. It must be dreadfully 
fagging work for them ; they sit so very late too, for when the 
Spanish question came on, the division only took place at four 
o’clock in the morning, and I saw them at the Drawing-Room 
the same day afterwards. . . . 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians* 

m May 1S37. * 

• 

My deabest Uncle, — It was very kind of you to write to 
me from your new chateau ; I hardly ventured to hope for my 
usual letter, and yet I should have been much disappointed li^d 
I not received it. I am sorry that the house is so bad, but hope 
you will have found a good position for a now one. . . . 

Pray, dearest Uncle, may I ask such an indiscreet question 
as, if Major Stroekens is a clever man ; ho was so nervous and 
emHlarrassed when he came here, that I could not make him 
out! He brought me a very nice letter from Donna Maria. 

I am anxiously waiting to hear the issue of the battle between 
the Carlists and Christinos, which is, they say, to decide a groat 
deal.* 

Now farewetl, dearest Uncle. I beg my affectionate love to 
my dear Aunt, and my most respectful hommages to the Mem- 
bers of the Family with you. Believe mo, always, your affec- 
tionate Niece, 

Victoria. 

Old Pozzo * dined here last Wednesday, and ho gave me a 
long, I must say clever, dissertation about the state of France, 
during dinner-time. • 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria* 

lABKXK, 2bth May 1837. 

My dearest Child, — You have had some battles and 
difficulties of which I am completely in the dark. The thing I 
am most curious to learn is what the King proposed to you con- 

* After an obstinate investment by tbe Oarllsta, Espartero had relieved Bilbao on 
^yoxmtam Day, 1836. The Christino commanders then began to concert a combined 
nmement on the Carlist lines, wlilch stretched from Irun to ViUafranca. 

3 Count Poszo di B<»go (’176i<1842>, Russian Ambaasador. By birth a Corsican and 
a devoted patriot, he was a life-long opponent of Napoleon and his dcaigns. He entered 
diplomatic aervioe in 180^ and after Waterloo became Ruaelan Ambamador 
w rans. Ha waa Amhaiiiador in London ftw two years, when his health gave way. 
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cemmg your establishment. ... 1 shall reserve my opinion till 
I anaoetter informed, but by what I heard I did not approve of 
it, because I thought it ill-timed. Stockmar will be able to do 
much. Two things seem necessary ; not to be fettered by any 
establishment other than what will be comfortable to you, and 
then to avoid any breach with your mother. I have fully 
instructed Stockmar, and I must say he left me in such good 
disposition that I think he will be able to be of great use to you. 
The great thing is to act without precipitation and with cau- 
tion. The King seems better again. I am very curious to 
know what he proposed ; you will have it in your power to 
fnodify his proposition, as it is difficult your approbation should 
be dispensed with ; it would be 'a great fault in your situation 
to submit to this. . , . They seemed to think the King dying, 
which does not appear to be the case. Bo steady, my good 
chUd, and not put out by anything ; as long as I live you will not 
want a faithful friend and supporter. . . . 

Here your somewhat curious little soul has at least the out- 
lines of things. . . . 

— I received yesterday the whole of the papers concern- 
ing the King’s propositions.* 1 approve your letter to t^he 
King, as it is amiable and generous, and this in your position wiU 
always tell favourably. I think that if he is well advised he will 
chiefly consult your wishes. This is the footing on which you 
must place matters. It is not worth while to be, told that one 
is in some sort of age when the consequence is that you are not 
consulted in what concerns you most personally. Avoid in 
future to say much about your great youth and inexperience. 
Who made the letter ? Was it yomself, or came it from your 
Mother ? You have now the Baron at your elbow, and even 
your Mother was most anxious for his arrival. Speak sometimes 
with him ; it is necessary to accustom you to the thing. 

About the King's health.^ I am doubtful what to think. We 
have foreswn the case and treated it formerly. The great 
thing would be to make no change, to keep Ministers and every- 
thing as it is, and to gain time ; in this way no one is hurt and 
no amour-propre blessi. For this reason I lean to your keeping, 
to lH>gin with. Sir Herbert Taylor* for your official secretary, 
though I am not quite decided on the subject. He knows the 
manner in which the daily business is carried on ; this is im- 
portant. I believe him, and have found him to be an honest 

t The Klnir had offered the PrinooflR an establishment of £10,000 a jear. independent 
of her motlmr. This was accepted, u> the great vexation of the Ducheeti of Kent, bat 
the arrangement was not carried into effect, 

3 Kini; William's heiUth was at tins time causiofi much anxiety. 

8 Trivate Secretarj to King William lY. • 
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man, that would 'do for State matters ; it would not be re<fuired 
that he %hould be your confidential adviser. Now I conclude, 
and send you this letter through Stockmar. My best regards 
to Lehzen. Ever your faithful Uncle and Friend, 

Leopold R. 


The Princess Victoria to the King of the Bdgiana. 

26(A May 1837. 

. . . The demonstrations of affection and kindness from all 
sides towards me on my birthday, were most gratifying. Tlie 
parks and streets were crowded all day as though something 
very extraordinary had happened. Yesterday I received 
twenty- two Addresses from various places, all very pretty and 
loyal ; one in particular was very well written which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Attwood ‘ from the Political Union at Birming- 
ham. 

I am delighted to hear Stockmar is at length arrived ; he 
reached London on Wednesday, and we shall see him to-day, 

How distressed I am that poor dear Ernest * has been so ill ! 
Thank God ! that he is now better. 

The Spanish affairs have turned out better than you had 
expected ; the triumphant capture of Inin ® was a great thing 
for the Christinos, 

The King is much better. 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria, 

TinLERlBS, 1th Jwte 1837. 

. . . The entree ^ last .Sunday was something remarkably 
splendid ; we saw it from the Tuileries, as we had nothing to 
do with the business itself, and your Aunt's rank would have 
clashed with that of the Duchess of Orleans. The effect of all 
this on the people of this great town has been very greats and 
evidently much ground has been solidly regained. The King, 
getting out of that sort of confinement in which it was necessary 
to keep, has gained much in [)ersonal comfort, and also in a 

' Thomas Attwood fotinded in 1829 the Birmlnj-ham Political Union, which helped to 
the Reform Act. Pre^oaslj he had been known (or his opposition to the Orders in 
Oouncu, and the re<{umption of cash parmeats. Birminnhazn elected without 
opjposition in 1832, and he sat till 1840. 

* Prince Ernest of Saxe-CToburg. 

3 The frontier town of Spain, near St Sebastian, captured, 16th May, by the Ohristinos. 
Bupported by British troops. 

Paris of the DulA and Duchess of Orleans, who had been married at 
Fontainebleau on May 30th. 
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political point of view ; because to have a King who cannot 
show himself without being shot at, is a state of society which 
lowers his authority. ... 

For the present the best plem is to continue to act as you have 
done hitherto ; to avoid quarrels, but also to stick firmly to 
your resolution when once taken. The violence which is some* 
times shown is so well known to you, you know also so well that 
you have nothing to fear from these people, that you must keep 
up your usual cool spirit^ whatever may be tried in the House to 
tcaze you out of it. I mean to wait some more detailed accoimts 
Cf what is going on in England before I give my opinion on what 
ought to be done in the case thabthe King’s disease should take 
a more fatal turn. 

As I told you h(^fore, however, when we treated this subject 
veibally and in wTiting, I believe it to be your interest to act 
very mildly, to begin by taking everything as the King leaves it. 
By this sysb'in you avoid disappointing those whose hopes may 
remain unchangcnl, as your ovrn choices, os it were, are not yet 
made. Parties, which at present are so nearly balanced, ren^in 
in statu quo, and you gain time. 

I must conclude now this letter. My winding up is, keep 
your mind root and easy ; be not alarmed at the prospect of 
becoming perhaj)s sooner than you expected Queen ; aid will 
not bo wanting, and the great thing is that yoq should have 
some honest p<'opU‘ about you who have your welfare really at 
heart. Stookmar will be in this respect all we can wish, and we 
must hope that useful occupation will prevent his health from 
suffering. Now once more God bless you. Ever, my dear 
child, your faithful l^nclo and Friend, Leopold R. 


The King of the Belgians to thz Princess Victoria, 

LAEKEN, \Uh June 1837. 

My hkloved Chilis, — 1 hope that to-day will not pass over 
without bringing me a letter from you. In the meantime I will 
begin this ojjistle, w hich will go by a messenger of my own to- 
morow. In evcTy kit it I shall wTite to you I mean to repeat 
to you. os a fundamental nde, to be courageous, firm and honest, 
as you have been till now. You may count upon my faitliful 
good offices in all difficulties, and you have at your command 
Stockmar, wiiose judgment, heart, and character offer all the 
guarantees we can wisli for. I wish nothing but to see you 
happy and prosperous, and by Sunday I shall probably write 
you a long letter, which wifi enter* into details about most 
things. 
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My object is that you should be no one's tocA, and ttxough 
joung»%nd naturally not yet experienced, your good natu^ 
sense and the truth of your character will, with faithful and 
proper advice, get you very well through the difficulties of your 
future position, should it be the will of Providence to take the 
King from this earthly life. Of his real position I am still not 
quite able to judge, there being so much contradictory in the 
reports. Be this as it may, the great thing for you is, not to 
be hurried into important measures, and t o gain time, A new 
reign is always a time of hope ; everybody is disposed to see 
something for his own wishes and prospects. The policy o^a 
new Sovereign must therefore be to act in such a manner as to 
hurt as little as possible the amour-propre of people, to let cir- 
cumstances and the force of things bring about the disappoint- 
ments which no human power could prevent coming soonqp or 
later : that they should come as late as possible is in your 
interest. Should anything happen to the King before I can 
enter more fully into the necessary details, limit yourself to 
taking kindly and in a friendly manner the present Adminis- 
tration into your service. They are naturally friendly to your 
.interests, as you are in fact the only possible Sovereign of the whole 
family, with the exception of the Duke of Sussex, they can 
serve with sincerity and attachment. This is of great importance 
to you, as it ^s by no means the same thing to have people who 
aid and assist you with feelings of real attachment, or merely 
from cold and calculating motives of political expediency and 
self-interest. This being done, no other step should be taken 
wi thout consult ing seriously. The very time which is necessary 
to attain this end is favourable to you, as it is your greatest 
interest for the present moment to act most cautiously and to 
gain as much time as possible. In high positions it is excessively 
difficult to retrace a false move to get out of a mistake ; and, 
there exists very rarely, except in time of war and civil feuds, a 
necessity for an immediate decision. Your part must be, to 
resume once more what I said before, to remain as long as 
possible agreeable to all parties, and after the formation of the 
Ministry, to be most careful how you take any measure of 
importance. . . . 

The Princess Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

16tA June 1837. 

My beloved Uncle, — , . . I cannot say how happy I am that 
the entrie publique into Paris succeeded so well, and that the 
dear King was so well received ; I trust he will now at last be 
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rewBfiled for all the troubles and anxiety he has had ever slnoe 
1830* Lord Palmerston said that the French say that Vasmu- 
sifuU est hors de mode. I hope and trust in Heaven that this 
may 1^ the case, and for ever / 

You know, of course, dear Uncle, how very ill the King is ; 
it may all be over at any moment^ and yet may last a few days. 
Consequently, we have not been out anywhere in public since 
Tuesday, 6th, and since Wednesday all my lessons are stopped, 
as the news may arrive very suddenly. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to the Princess Victoria* 

** LABDOr, 17<A June 18S7. 

My beloved Child, — . . . I shall to-day enter on the subject 
of jirhat is to be done when the King ceases to live. The 
moment you get official communication of it, you will entrust 
Lord Melbourne with the office of retaining the present Admin- 
istration as your Ministers. Y ou will do this in that honest and 
kind way which is quite your own, and say some kind things on 
the subject. Tlie fact is that the present Ministers are th^ 
whs will serve you personally with the greatest sincerity and^ I 
trust, attachment. For them, as well as for the Libmds at 
large, you are the ordy Sovereign that offers them des chances 
d^existence el de durie. With the exception of ^the Duke of 
Sussex, there is no one in the family that offers them an 3 rthing 
like what they can reasonably hope from you, and your imme- 
diate successor, with the mustaches,' is enough to frighten them 
into the most violent attachment for you. 

, . . The irksome position in which you have lived will have 
the merit to have given you the habit of discretion and prudence^ 
as in your position you never can have too much of either. 

, Great measures of State 1 hope you wiH bo able to avoid at first. 
I have already — if you would read it over, and perhaps let 
Stookmar see it — written to you some months ago on the sub- 
ject of the necessity of maintaining the influence of conservative 
principles, and of protecting the Church. You will do well to 
keep both objects in view. You will do wisely by showing 
yourself attached to the English Protestant Church as it exists 
in the State ; you are particularly where you are, because you 
are a Protestant. I know you are averse to persecution, And 
you are right ; miss, however, no opportunity to show your 
sinoere fee^g ifor the existing Church ; it is right and meet that 
you should do so. I must repeat that you will do well as long 
asit will be possible to hurt no one’s Impesor prospects. That 

> Tht Dokt of OaabttUuid. 
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this will not olways, ot very long, be possible is the oonseqnenoe 
of the sbate of paarties ; stUl, one may be frank and honest, and 
still kind to all. Concerning foreign policy 1 shall write on 
some future occasion. In the meantime I trust you will pro- 
tect the two Queens in the Peninsula, who are miserably ill off. 
I am sure, with your good sense you will not find it difficult to 
judge questions yourself. I cannot too much recommend this, 
as it wffi then become a habit, and even an amusement to you. 
Cultivate always a genuine feeling of right and wrong, and be 
very true and honourable in your dealings ; this gives great 
strength. 1 have taken into consideration the advantage 
disadvantage of my coming ^over to you immediately. The 
result of my examen is that I think it better to visit you later. 
If, however, you wanted me at any time, I should come in a 
moment. People might fancy I came to enslave you, whilp I 
glory in the contrary ; and, thirdly, that they might be jealous, 
or affect it at least, of my coming, as if 1 thought of ruling the 
realm for purposes of my own, , . . 

1 am now at the end, I think, of what I had to say. May 
Hsaven bless you and keep up your spirits. Ever, my beloved 
child, your faithful Uncle and Friend, Leopold R. 

Pardon the hurry in which this letter was written. 

The Princess Victoria to the King of the Bdgums, 

19fA June 18S7. 

My dearly beloved Uncle, — Your kind and dear letter, 
containing most wholesome, prudent, sound and excellent advice, 
was given me by our good and invaluable honest friend. Stock- 
mar, and I beg you to accept my best thanks for it. Before I 
say an 3 rthing else, let me tell you how happy and thankful I am 
to have Stockmar here ; * he has been, and is, of the greatest 
possible use, and be assured, dearest Uncle, that he possesses 
my most entire confidence i 

The King's state, I may fairly say, is hopdess ; he may 
perhaps linger a few days, but he cannot recover ultimatdy. 
Yesterday the physicians declared he could not live till the 
morning, but to-day he is a little better ; the great fear is his 
excessive weakness and no pulse at all. Poor old man ! I feel 
sorry for him ; he was always personally kind to me, and I 
should be ungrateful and devoid of feeling if I did not remember 
this. 

I look forward to the event which it seems is likely to occur 
soon, with calmness and qipetness ; I am not alarmed at it, and 
yet 1 do not suppose myself quite equal to all ; 1 trust, howevei’, 

VOL. I 3* * 
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that|inth ffood^wtU, koneetyfand courage I shall^not, at all ev^ta, 
faU» Your advice is moat excellent, and you may dep^d upon 
it 1 shall make use of it, and follow it, as also what Stookmar 
says. 1 never shotved myself, openly^ to belong to any party ^ 
and 1 do not belong to any party. The Administration wdl 
undoubtedly bo well receiv^ by me, the more so as 1 have real 
confidence in them, and in particular in Lord Melbourne, who is 
a straightforward, honest, clever and good man. 

I need not add much more, dearest Uncle, but that I trust 
that the all-powerful Being who has so long watched over my 
destinies will guide and support me, in whatever situation and 
itation it may please Him to place me ! . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

« South Street, 20th June 18S7. 

Viscount Melbourne ‘ presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and being aware that your Majesty has already re- 
ceived the rnelanciioly intelligence of the death of his late 
Majesty, will do himself the honour of waiting upon ypur 
Majesty a little before nine this morning. Viscount Melbo’ome 
has requested the Marquis of Lansdowne • to name eleven as the 
hour for the meeting of the Council at Kensington Palace. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Bel^ns, 

20lh June 1837 (half’jxut eight 

Dearest, most beloved Uncle, — ^Two words only, to tell 
you that ray poor Uncle, the King, expired this morning at 
twelve minutes past two. The melancholy news were brought 
to me by Lord Conyngham * and the Archbishop of Canterbury * 
at six. I ex]X'ct Lord Melbourne almost immediately, and 
hold a Council at eleven. Ever, my beloved Uncle, your de- 
voted and attached Niece, Victoria K. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria, 

Windsor Castli, 20th June 1837. 

My dearest Niece. . . I feel most grateful for your kind letter 

1 Lord Molboume, lo (ar m can be au^mred from bb handwritiiig, whfcdx U txteumtir 
difficult to declphar, appears alwnya to hare written hie own name iieOfurne, But it m 
not W»o roTTfK't epellins, and no one eU« eeeraa to hare employeiJ it. 

I Txvd I'^fwident of the Council ; fortnerljr for a brief p<^od (1806-7) Chancellor of 
Qie K]ci'h<K)unr. 

3 Kraiu'id Nathaniel, aeoond Marqnls of Conyngham, bad been IIP. for Westbory and 
Donegal, and waa now I/ord Chamberlain. , 

« William Howiey (1766>1848X Biahaf) of London 1813-1838, Primate 1838-1848. 
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full of sympathy. with my irreparable loss, and thank yoii^with 
all my \)eart for your feeling expressions on this melancholy 
occasion. I am, as you may suppose, deeply affected by all the 
sad scenes I have gone through lately ; but I have the great 
comfort to dwell upon the recollection of the perfect resigna- 
tion, piety, and patience with which the dear King bore his 
trials and sufferings, and the truly Christian-like manner of his 
death. 

Excuse my writing more at present, my heart is over- 
whelmed and my head aches very much. Accept the ckssurance 
of my most affectionate devotion, and allow me to consider 
myself always as your Majesty's most affectionate Friend*, 
Aunt, and Subject, * Adelaide. 


Extract from the Queen's Journal. • 

Tuesday, 20lh June 1837. 

I was awoke at 6 o’clock by Mamma, who told me that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conyngham were here, and 
wished to see me. I got out of bed and went into my sitting- 
room (only in my dressing-gown) and alone, and saw them. 
Lord Conyngham (the Lord Chamberlain) then acquainted mo 
that my poor Uncle, the King, w6ls no more, and had expirexi 
at 12 minute%pa^t 2 this morning, and consequently that I am 
Queen. Lord Conyngham knelt down and kissed my hand, at 
the same time deli^^ering to me the official announcement of the 
poor King’s demise. The Archbishop then told me that the 
Queen was desirous that he should come and tell me the details 
of the last moments of my poor good Uncle ; he said that he 
had directed his mind to religion, and had died in a perfectly 
happy, quiet state of mind, and was quite prepared for his 
death. He added that the King’s sufferings at the last were 
not very groat but that there was a good deal of uneasiness. 
Lord Conyngham, whom I charged to express my feelings of 
condolence and sorrow to the poor Queen, returned directly 
to Windsor. I then w’ent to my room and dressed. 

Since It has pleased Providence to place me in this station, 
I shall do my utmost to fulfil my duty towards rny country ; 
I am very young and perhaps in many, though not in all things, 
inexperienced, but I am sure that very few have more real good- 
wiU and more real desire to do what is fit and right than I 
have. 

Breakfasted, during which time good, faithful Stockmar 
came and talked to me. Wrote a letter to dear Uncle Leopold 
And a few words to dear good Feodore. Received a letter from 
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Lorc^Melbourne in which he said he would wait upon me at a 
little before 9. At 9 came Lord Melbourne, whom I s#w in my 
room, and of course quite alone, as 1 shall always do all my 
Ministers, He kissed my hand, and I then acquainted him 
that it had long been my intention to retain him and the rest 
of the present Ministry at the head of affairs, and that it could 
not be in better hands than his. Ho again then kissed my 
hand. Ho tlien road to me the Declaration which I was to 
rc^ad to the Council, which ho wrote himself, and which is a very 
fine one. I then talked with him some little time longer, after 
which he left me. He was in full dress. I like him very much, 
and fet‘1 confidence in liiin. Ho is a very straightforward, 
honest, clever and good man. I then wrote a letter to the 
Quoen. At about 11 Lord Melljourne came again to me, 
and spoke to me uf)on variou.s subjects. At about half- 
pf&t 11 I went downstairs and held a Council in the red 
saloon. 

I went in of course quite alone and remained seated the 
whole tim(‘. My two I’ncles, the Dukes of Cumberland and 
8uss('\', and Lord M(‘lbourne conducted me. The Declaration, 
the various forms, th(» swearingin of the Privy Councillors/ of 
w'hieh there wen^ a great number present, and the reception of 
Home of the Lords of the (Vjuncil, previous to the Council, in 
an adjacent room (likewise alone) 1 subjoin here. I was not 
at all nervous and had the satisfaction of heariifg that people 
wen* satisfied with W'hat 1 had done and how' 1 had done it. 
Ueceiv<d after this, audiences of Lord Melbourne, Lord John 
Kiissell, Lord .Albemarle (Mtister of the Horse), and the Arch- 
bishop of Cant(‘rbury, all in my room and alone. Saw Stock- 
mar. Saw' Clark, whom I named my physician. Saw Mary. 
Wrot<.» to Uncle Ernest. Saw Ernest Hohenlohe, w'ho brought 
me a kind and very feeling letter /rom the poor Queen. I 
ftM;>l very much for her, and really feel that the poor good 
King w’as alw'ays so kind personally to me, that I should be 
ungraU'ful wen* 1 not to recollect it and feel grieved at his 
death. The ])oor Qut'cn is w'onderfully composed now, I 
hear. 

Wrote my journal. Took my dinner upstairs alone. Went 
downstairs. Saw Sttx'kmar. At about twenty minutes to 9 
camt* Lord Mtdboume and remaiwd till near 10. I hewi a very 
important and a very comforUihle conversation with him. Each 
time 1 se<* him I feel more confidence in him ; 1 find him very 
kind in his manner too. Saw Stockmar. Wont down and said 
go<xl-night to Mamma, etc. My dear Lehzen will always 
remain with me as my friend, but will take no situation about 
me, aiul 1 think she is right. 
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^ Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. • 

Wilton Crescent, 22nd Jum 1837. 

Lord John Russell ^ presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has the honour to report that he presented to the 
House of Commons this day your Majesty’s gracious Message. 

He then moved an Address of Condolence and Congratula- 
tion, Vhich was seconded by Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert Peel 
very "properly took occasion to speak in terms of high admiration 
of the deportment of your Majesty before the Privy Council 
on Tuesday. The Address was agreed to without a dissentiei\)i 
voice, and your Majesty ma^^ rest assured that the House of 
Commons is animated by a feeling of loyalty to the Throne, and 
of devotion to your Majesty, 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

(Undated — 22nd or 23rd June 1837.) 

• 

My dearest Niece, — I am most grateful for your amiable 
letter and truly kind offer to come and see me next week. Any 
day convenient to your Majesty will be agreeable to me, the 
sooner the better, for I am equally anxious to see you again, and 
to express to<you in person all that I feel for you at this trying 
moment. If Monday will suit you I shall bo ready to recenve 
you and your dear Mother on that day. My prayers are witli 
you and my blessing follows you in all you have to go through. 
My health is as well as it can bo after the great exertions I have 
suffered, and I try to keep up under my heavy trial and deep 
affliction. 

My best wishes attend^you, my dearest Niece, and I am for 
ever your Majesty’s most affectionate and faithful Friend, 
Aunt and Subject, Adelaide. 


The King of the French to Queen Victoria. 

Paris, U 23 Juin 1837. 

Madame ma Sceur, — J’ai appris avec une vive j)eine la perte 
que votre Majeste vient de faire dans la personne de son tr^ 
cher et bien aim6 Oncle le Hoi Guillaume IV. d’augusU^ et 
v6n6rable m6moire. La vive et sincere arniti^ que je porte k 
votre Majesty, et a ceux qui lui sont chers, les liens de parent^ 
• 

1 Writing as Leader of the House of Commons. 
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qui mpprochent nos deux families par Talliance de ma fiUe 
ch6rie avec le Roi des Beiges votre Oncle bien aim^, elrenfin le 
souvenir qui m’est toujours bien cher de la tendre amiti6 qui 
m*attachait au feu Priice votre Pere, depuis que nous nous 
6tions vus en Am6rique, il y a dSjk trente-huit ans,^ me d6ter- 
minent k no pas attendre les formal! t^s d' usage, pour offrir k 
votre Majfist^ rnes felicitations sur son avenement au Trone de 
la Orande-Bretagne. II m’est doux de penser que Theureuse 
direction que la IVincosse votre excellente et bien aimee Mere a 
si sagemcnt donnee & votre jeune age, vous met k portae de 
Bpf)porter dignemcnt le grand fardeau qui vous est ^chu. Je 
fais les vmux les plus sinceres pgur que la Providence b^nisse 
votre Kegne, et cju’il soit une 6poque de bonheur et de pros- 
p6rit<'» pour Iw peiiplos que vous etes appel^o k gouvemer. 
l^q^iez-vous aussi jouir longteraps de tout le bonheur person- 
nel que je vous souhnite du fond de mon coeur. Je serai tou- 
jours bien empresH(^ de manifester k votre Majest6 tous les 
sentimcmts d'attachement et d'affection que je lui porte. 
Qu’elle rne perrncttc d’y aj outer I’expression de la haute estiine 
et de I’inviolable amiti^ avec lesquelles je ne cesserai d’etffe, 
Madame ma Soeur, do votre Majest6 Le Bon Frere, 

Louis Phiuppb R. 


‘ The King of the Belgians to Queen Vidbria. 

Laeken, 23rd June 1837. 

My belo\T5:d Child, — Your new dignities will not change or 
increase iny old affection for you ; may Heaven assist you, and 
may I have the happiness of being able to be of use to you, and to 
contribute to those successes in your new career for which I 
^am so anxious. Your letter of the 19th, WTitten very shortly 
before tlie important event took place, gave me great satisfaC'- 
tion ; it showtxl me a temper of mind well calculated for the 
occasion. To see the difficulties of the task witliout shrinking 
from them or feeling alarm, and to meet them with courage, is 
the way to succeed. I have often seen that the confidence of 
success has been the cause of the success itself, and you will do 
well to preserve that sentiment. 

I have been most happy to learn that the swearing in of the 
Council passed so well. The Declaration in the neurspapers I 
find simple and appropriate. The translation in the papers 
says, “ i/'at ^ elcvie en Angleterre/^ 1. I should advise to say 
as often as possible that you are bom in England. George ITT. 

i In 1799 the Duke of Kent was Oommaoder-ln-CAdef in Biitiih North 
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gloried in this, and as none of your cousins are born in England, 
it is yoMf interest de faire reporter cda foriemerU, 2. You never 
can say too much in praise of your country and its inliabitants. 
Two nations in Europe are really almost ridiculous in their own 
exaggerated praises of themselves ; these are the English and 
the French. Your being very national is highly important, and 
as you happen to be bom in England and never to have left it 
a moment,^ it would be odd enough if people tried to mal^e out 
the contrary. 3. The Establish^ Church I also recommend 
strongly ; you cannot, without pledging yourself to anything 
particular, eay too much on the subject. 4. Before you decide 
on anything important I should be glad if you would consuH 
me ; this would also have tlfe advantage of giving you time. 
In politics most measures will come in time within a certain 
number of days ; to retrace or back out of a measure is on the 
contrary extremely difficult, and almost always injurious to*bhe 
highest authority. 


^ Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

• 2Uh June 1837. 

My beloved Uncle, — Though I have an immense deal of 
business to do, I shall write you a few lines to thank you for 
your kind and useful letter of the 23rd, which I have just re- ^ 
ceived. Your advice is always of the greatest importance to me. 

Respecting Claremont, Stockmar will be able to explain to 
you the total impossibility of my being out of London, as I must 
see my Ministers every day. I am very well, sleep well, and 
drive every evening in the country ; it is so hot that walking 
is out of the question. Before I go further let me pause to tell 
you how fortunate I arn to have at the head of the Government 
a man like Lord Melbourne. I have seen him now every day, . 
with the exception of Friday, and the more I see him, the more 
confidence I have in him ; he is not only a clever statesman and 
nn honest man, but a good and a kind-hearted man, whoso aim 
is to do his duty for his country and not for a party. He is of 
the greatest use to me both politically and privately. 

I have seen almost all my other Ministers, and do regular, 
hard, but to me delightful, work with them. It is to me the 
greatest pleasure to do my duty for my country and my people, 
^d no fatigue, however great, will be burdensome to me if it 
is for the welfare of the nation. Stockmar will tell you all these 
things. I have reason to be highly pleased with all my Minis- 

1 Ibe Duke and Dachem of Kent were settled at Amorbach, in Lciaingen, till a short 
tuae before the birth of their child, when thej came to KMmagtoa. 
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iera, and hope to God that the Elections ^ may be favourable, 
as I ^11 know that the present Ministry is the best apxl most 
moderate we can have. 

Do not, my dearly beloved Uncle, fear for my health ; I shall 
take good care of it. I beg your advice on the enclosed paper. 

Ever your devoted and grateful Niece and affectionate Child, 

Victoria R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

LaekEN, 21th June 1837. 

• 

My DEAR Child, — . . . Now T must touch on another suo- 
ject which is of vital importance for you and your comfort, viz. 
the haVjits of buHinoss which you will contract now. The best 
plan is to devour certain hours to it ; if you do that, you will 
get through it with great ease. I think you would do well to 
toll your Ministers that for the present you would be ready to 
rM!oive those who should wish to see you between the hours of 
oU^ven and half-past one. This will not plague you much, and 
will be Hufiaiont in most cases for the usual business that is to 
bo transiictetl. 

1 shall add to this a pit^ce of advice. Whenever a question is 
of some iinportttiico, it should not be decided on the day when 
«it is subinittcHl to you. Whenever it is not an urgent one, I 
make it a rule not to lot any qiu'stion be forced upon my 
immediate decision ; it is really not doing oneself justice de 
decider dcs questions sur Ic pou-ce. And even wdien in my mind 
1 am disposed to accede, still I always k(»ep the papers with me 
some litt le time before I return them. The best mode for you 
will be, that each Minister should bring liis box with him, and 
when ho submits to you the papers, exj^ain them to you. Then 
you will kcx'p the ptipers. either to think yourself upon it or to 
consult sornebo<.ly, and either return them the next time you 
see the Minist<^r to whom they bcdong, or send them to him. 
Good habits formed now may for ever afterwards be kept up, 
and w4ll become so natural to you that you will not find them 
at all fatiguing. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

Kknsinoton Palace, 22th June 1837. 

The Queen has received Lord Melbourne's communication, 
and thinks, as IVince Ernest of Hessq goes to the fimeral, it 

1 At Uiat time rendered neceasary bj Uie demise of the Crown. 
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would be proper .the Prince of Leiningen should do jus^ the 
game. Queen requests that Lord Melbourne will be so 

good as to take care that the Prince of Leiningen is informed 
as to the proper dress he ought to wear on the occasion. 

Lord Albemarle mentioned yesterday to the Queen, that all 
the Ifkiies’ saddle-horses, including the Queen-Dowager*s own 
favourite horses, belonged to the Queen ; but it strikes her 
that it would be well if the Queen w€w to give the Queen- 
Dowager the choice of two or three of her own horses, and that 
she might keep them. The Queen would wish Lord Melbourne 
to give her his opinion on this subject. . . • 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Lieken, ZOth June 1837^ 

My dearest Child, — . . . I am glad to see that you are so 
much pleased with Lord Melbourne. I believe him to bo as 
you think him. His character is a guarantee which is valu- 
• abl^, and remember that cleverness and talent^ without an honest 
heaxt and character^ will never do for your Minister. I shall 
name nobody, but what I said just now applies to some people 
you have recently seen. 

I am so happy that you enter into the important affairs 
which Providence has entrusted to you with so miicli interest 
and spirit ; if you continue you will be sure of success, and your 
own conscience will giv'o you the most delightful and satisfac- 
tory hxjlings. To be National is the great thing, and I was sure 
you would agree with what I said repeatedly to you on this 
vital subject, and you will be certain in this way of the love of 
the nation you govern. 

I recommend to your kind attention what Stockmar will 
think it his duty to tell you ; he will never press anything, 
never plague you wdtii anything, without the thorough con- 
viction that it is indispensable for your welfare. I can guarantee 
his independence of mind and disinterestedness ; nothing 
makes an impression upon him but what his experience makes 
him feel to be of importance for you. I am delighted with your 
plan. You w'ill recollect that I pressed upon you repeatedly 
how necessary it wets for you to continue your studies on a more 
^tended scale, more appropriate to the station you were des- 
tined once to fill. No one is better qualified to dircxit those 
studies for the next few years than Stockmar, few people pos- 
8^ more general information, and very, very few have been 
jike him educated, as it wepe, by fate itself since 1816. There 
is no branch of information in w^hich he may not prove useful — 
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(1) History, considered in a practical and philosophical way ; 

(2) International Law and everything connect^ ivnth it ; 

(3) Political Economy, an important branch nowfiidays ; (4) 
Classic studies : (5) heUea lettres in general ; (6) Physical Science 
in all its branches, etc., etc. — the list would be very long if I 
were to enumerate it all. The sooner you do this the better ; 
in all countries and at all times men like Stockmar have filled 
similar situations, even in the most bigoted and jealous coun- 
tries. such as Spain, Austria, etc. You will have him in this 
case constantly near you without anybody having the right of 
/inding fault with it, and to be useful to you he should be near 
you. Stockmar would have t}ie immense advantage, for so 
young a Queen, to be a living dictionary of all matters scientific 
and politic that happened those thirty years, which to you is of 
tlje greatest importance, because you must study the political 
history of at least the last thirty-seven years more particularly, 

I had begun sometliing of the sort with you, even so far back as 
George I I.; you will do well to go through the reign of George 
III., and to follow the various circumstances which brought on 
finally the present state of affairs. ... n • 

My letter grows too long, and you will not have time to read 
it ; 1 will therefore come to an end, remaining ever, my beloved 
Victoria, your faithfully attached Uncle and Friend, 

Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Zrd July 1837. 

My dearest Uncle, — I had the happiness of receiving your 
kind lettiT of 30th June yesterday, and hasten to thank you 
for it. Your dear and kind letters,, full of kind and excellent 
advice, wiW always be of the greatest use to me, and will always 
be my delight. You may depend upon it that I shall profit 
by your advice, os I have already so often done. 

I was sure you would be of my opinion relative to Lord 
Melbourne. Indeed, dearest Uncle, nothing is to be done 
without a good heart and an honest mind ; I have, alas ! seen so 
much of bad hearts and dishonest and double minds, that 1 
know how to value and appreciate real uforth. 

All is going on well at present, and the elections promise to 
be favourable. God grant they may be so ! I had a very long 
and highly interesting conversation with Palmerston on 
Saturday, about Turkey, Russia, etc., etc. I trust something 
may be done for ray sister Queens. • They have got a Gonstitu- 
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tion in Spcdn at 'length, and the Cortes have done very* well. 
We ho^ also to conclude a treaty of commerce with the 
Spaniards shortly, which would be an immense thing. 

It you could get my kind and dear friend Louis Philippe, 
whom I do so respect, and for whom I have a great affection, to 
do something for poor Spain, it would be of great use. 

I am quite penetrated by the King’s kindness in sending good 
old General Baudrand^ and the Due d’Elchingen* over to 
compliment me ; Baudrand did it very well, and with much 
good feeling. In Portugal, affairs look very black, I grieve to 
say. They have no money, and the Chartists want to bring 
about another counter-revolution, which would bo fatal to the 
poor Queen’s interests, I fear. 

That you approve my plan about Stockmar I am delighted 
to hear. , 

I hope to go into Buckingham Palace very shortly after the 
funeral. 

Now, dearest Uncle, I must invite you en forme. I should be 
most delighted if you, dearest Aunt Louise, and Leopold 
{j^nsiste) could come about the middle or end of Atigust. Then 
I ^ould beg you would stay a little longer than usual, a fort- 
night at least. You could bring as many gentlemen, ladies, 
bonnes, etc., etc., as you pleased, and I should be too happy and 
proud to hav^ you under my own roof. . . . 


The Earl of Liverpool to Baron Stockmar. 

m Jviy 1837. 

Went about half-past ten o’clock to Apsley House, and told 
the Duke of Wellington tjie whole of my communication with 
the Queen, Duchess of Kent, and Sir John Conroy on 16 th June, 
also of my communication subsequently with Lord Melbourne, 
all of which he very much approved of. He said that he was 
quite sure that the Queen would find Lord Melbourne an 
honourable man, and one in whom Her Majesty might put con- 
fidence ; that he was a man apt to treat matters too lightly, 
or, as he expressed it, a poco curante, but in the main an honest 
and an honourable man. Upon my speaking to him of the 
kind and paternal conduct of King Leopold towards his Niece, 
he said that he was fully persuaded of this, and should at all and 
any time be ready to uphold it by his approbation, but that he 
had no immediate connection with the Press, whose attacks 
• 

1 Genera] Oomte Baadrand ^1774-1848). 

3 Son of liarshal 17ej. 
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inde^ he held very cheap* though they were frequently very 
offensive. He then asked me whether it was not trueithat the 
Queen had thought of some reviews at which she would appecur 
on horseback. I said there had been some talk of it. He 
desired me to say that he thought tliis would be very dangerous* 
that she liad much better do this in an open ccurriage* as no one 
except such as himself knew how difficult it was to get steady 
riding horses, and besides that, she could not be attended by 
any female, and that this would appear indelicate. 

Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria, 

^ Windsor Castle, 1th July 1837. 

My dearest Niece, — T must, before I leave this dear Castle, 
once more csxpress to you the grateful sense 1 entertain for the 
ki|»d treatment I have experienced from you since it has pleased 
our lieavenly Father to put you in possession of it. You have 
contributed much to my comfort under all the painful and 
distressing circumstances of this time of woe, and I assure you 
that 1 over shall remember it with sincere gratitude. 

I hope that you continue quite well and do not suffer fr6m 
the exertions and duties of your new position. My best wishes 
and pray<TS att(md you on all occasions, for I shall be for the 
rest of my life devot(‘d and attached to you as your most affec- 
tionate Aunt and Subject, ^Adelaide. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

Kensington Palace, lOiA July 1837. 

The Queen regrets very much to hear of Lord Melbourne’s 
indisposition, and trusts it will be of no duration. 

Th<' Quwn has just seen the Lord Chamberlain and has given 
him all her orders. The Lord Chamberlain says that he will 
do everything in his j)ower to facilitate the Queen’s going into 
Buckingham Talace on Thursday. 

The QvKMni fears that there may have been some mistake with 
resptHJt to the Chapter of the Garter, for Lord Conyngham,^ as 
well as sev'oral others, imagined it would be held on Wednesday 
instead of Friday, The Queen requests Lord Melbourne to 
roi^tify this mistake, as it is the Queen’s intention to hold the 
Chapter on Friday, 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

nth July 1837. 

My dearest, best Uncle, — ... I have got very little time 
and very little to say. I rcaUy and ^rvly go into Buckingham 
1 The Lord Ohamberlain. 
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Palace the day edter to-morrow, but I must say, though I am 
very glvi to do so, I feel sorry to leave for ever my poor old 
birthplace. . . . 

25th . — I shall not go out of town, I think, before the 20th 
or thereabouts of next month. Windsor requires thorough 
cleaning, and I must say I could not think of going in sooner 
after the poor King’s death. Windsor always appears very 
melancholy to rne, and there are so many sad associations with 
it. These will vanish, I daresay, if I see you there soon after 
my arrival there. 

I have very pleasant large dinners every day. I invite my 
Premier generally once a week to dinner as I think it right to 
show publicly that I esteem hftn and have confidence in him, as 
he has behaved so well. Stockmar is of this opinion and is his 
great admirer. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

KEUILLT, I2th Jvly 1837. 

«. . . Having still a few moments before a special messenger 
sets off, I take advantage of it to add a few words. By all I 
can hear, there are many intrigues on foot in England at this 
moment. Princess Lieven' and another individual recently 

1 The PrinoeeB Dorotliea de Benckendorff married the Count de Lteren at fifteen ; in 
1812, he became fluatiian Minister (and later Ambassador) in London, whither slie ac- i 
companied him. She was a woman of extraordinary cleverness, enjoying' the confidence 
of Qeor^e IV., Liverpool, Canning, Castlereagh, and Wellington. Inspiring the efforts, 
and even c.ompoeing the despatches of her husband, she became herself the confidential 
correspondent of Nesselrode, Ksterhazy, I’osho di Horgo, Guizot, and Lord Aberdeen. 

In 1834, the Lievens returned to St Petersburg, where Uie Emperor Nicholas, though in- 
different to tlie society of women of talent, ^owed her special marks of regard, lier 
husband died at Home, in January 1838, and site established herself in Paris, afterwards 
seeking a home in England during tlie troubles of 1848. lletuming to Paru, her talon 
became again the resort of diplomatists, politicians, and men of tlie world. She died 
in January 1867. 

Madame de Lieven about this tkne told Qreville tliat she had had an audience of tlie 
Queen, “ who was very civil and gracious, but timid and embarrassed, and talked of 
nothing but commonplaces " ; and Greville adds that the Queen " had probably been 
tola that the Princess was an intrigante, and was afraid of committing herself." 

Madame de Lieven wrote to Lord Aberdeen on the 30th July 1837 : — 

J’oi vu la Beine deux fois, je I'ai vue seule, et je I'ai vue dans la 8oci6i^ du solr, et avoe 
son Premier Ministre. Elle a un aplomb, un air de commandement, de dignity, qui aveo 
son visage enfantin, aa petite taille, et son joli sourire, torment certaincment le spectacle 
le plus extraordinaire qu’il soit possible de se figurer. Elle est d’une extreme reserve dans 
son discouis. On croit que la prudence est une de ses premieres qualitos. Lord Mel- 
bourne a auprte d’elle un air d’amour, de contentement, de vanity m8me, et tout oela 
meld avec beaoooup de respect, des attitudes trte A son alse, une habitude de premiere 
place dans son salon, de la reverie, de la gaieto, vous voyez tout cela. La Keine est 
plelne d'aimables sourires pour lui. 

La aociAtA le soir n’Atait composAe que du household de la Beine, de tout le household 
de la Ducheese de Kent (moins la faille Conroy, qui n’approche pas du Palais), et de 
quelques Atrangers. La Duchesse de Kent est parfaitement mAcontente, — elle m’en a 
meme parlA. Je doute que la mAre et la fllle babitent longtemps sous le meme toit. 
Quant A Lord Melbourne, il me sembie que la Duchesse le dAteste. II est Avident qu’il 
est dans la possession entiAre et exclusive de la confiance de la Beine, et que ses ressenti- 
ments, comma ses peines paasAes, soot confiAs sans rAserre A soa Premier Ministre. . . . 
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imported from her country seem to be very active in what 
concftns them not ; beware of them. A rule which I cannot 
sufficiently recommend is, never to permit people to speak 
on subjects concerning yourself or your affairs, without your 
having yourself desired them to do so. The moment a person 
behaves improperly on this subject, change the conversation, 
and make the individual feel that he has made a mistake. . . . 
People will certainly try to speak to you on your oton personal 
affairs ; decline it boldly, and they will leave you alone. . . . 

Now I conclude with iny warmcist wishes for your happiness. 
Ever, my dear Victoria, your faitlifully attached Uncle and 
Friend, Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

* 18/A July 1837. 

My beloved Uncle, — ... I have been so busy, I can say 
but two words more, which are that I prorogued Parliament 
yesterday in person, was very well received, and am not at pll 
tired to-day, but quite frisky. There is to be no review this 
year, as I was determined to have it only if I cotdd ride, and as I 
have not riduen for two years, it was bettor not. Believe me, 
always, your devoted Niece, Victobia R, 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Stanhope Siheet, 22 nd July 1837. 

. . , With regard to Coimt Orloflf,' your Majesty will pro- 
bably ront'w to him, on his taking leave, the assurances wfiich 
your Majwty has alre?ady given, of ypur desire to cement and 
maintain the friendly alliance which subsists between the two 
Crowns ; and an expression might bo repeated of the pleasure 
which your Majt'sty has derived from the selection of a person 
who possesses the confidence and esteem of the Emperor so fully 
as Count Orloff is knowm to do. 

It might, peThaps, be as well to avoid any allusion to your 
Majesty’s not being personally acquainted with the Emperor, 
or anything that might be constru^ into an invitation to that 
Sovereign to come to England, because Viscount Palmerston 
has reason to believe that any such hint would be eagerly 
caught at, while at the same time such a visit does not, under aU 
ciroumstancee, seem to be a tiling particularly to be desired. . . • 
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Th€ King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. ^ 

^ LiBKSN, 2ith July 1857. 

My deabest Child, — . . . I hear that the Lev6e went off very 
well, and I have no doubt that the Drawing-Room did the 
same. Your spirit in all these new and trying proceedings 
makes me happy beyond expression. Believe me, with courage 
and honesty t you will get on beautifully and successfully. Tlie 
firmness you displayed at the beginning of your reign will be 
for your quiet of the utmost importance. People must come 
to the opinion it is of no use intriguing, because when her mind is 
once made up, and she thinks a thing right, no earthly power wilt 
make her change. To these quahties must be added one which 
is of great importance, this is discretion ; humble as it seems, it 
has often brought about successes in which talent failed and 
genius did not succeed. Discretion in the great affairs of iJhe 
world does wonders, and safety depends frequently and is 
chiefly derived from it. . . . 

Now I must quickly conclude, 'with the prayer that you will 
ndt permit anybody, be it even your Prime Minister, to speak to 
you on matters that concern you personally, without your 
having expressed the wish of its being done. You have no 
idea of the importance of this for your peace and comfort and 
safety. 1 always act on this principle, and 1 can say with great 
success. • 

Believe me ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

^ Laeos, 2m July 1837. 

My deabest Child, — Your dear letter of the 24th inst. is, 
amongst so many kind letters, almost the, kindest I yet received 
from your dear hands. My happiness and my greatest pride will 
always be, to be a tender and devoted father to you, my beloved 
child, and to watch over you and stand by you with heart 
and soul as long as the heart wliich loves you so sincerely will 
beat. 

I have no doubt that Lord Melbourne will always do every- 
thing in his power to be useful to you. His position is become 
extremely happy ; after having been, under the late King at 
least, in an awkward position, ho is now sure of enjo3dng your 
confidence and sincere support. If the elections turn out 
favourably to the Ministry, it will, I hope, give them the means 
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of tiding to concilicUe the great mass of the moderate Tories, who 
from their nature and in consequence of their opinion^ are safe 
and desirable supporters of the Crown. The two extremes will 
give them trouble, and the ultra-Tories appear to me to be even 
the more unreasonable of the two. 

I am most happy to see you on your guard against Princess 
Lieven and such-like people. Your life amongst intriguers and 
tormented with intrigues h€is given you an experience on this 
important subject which you will do well not to lose sight of, as 
it will unfortunatfily often reproduce itself, though the names 
and manner of carrying on the thing may not be the same. 

* I also think Windsor a little melancholy, but I believe that 
one likes it more and more, as the Park in particular is uncom- 
monly beautiful. We shall try our best to enliven it by our 
presence, and probably soon after your arrival. I am most 
hftppy to see you so spirited and happy in your new position ; 
it will go a gr('at way to ensure your success, and your spirit and 
courage will nev'er be de trap. 

Now I will conclude for the day, not to bore you, and beg 
you always to believe me, my dear and beloved Victoria, y^ur 
devoted Uncle and Friend, Leopold IC 


The Princess Hohenlohe to Queen Victoria, 

Langekbubo, sut Julir 1837. 

My dearest Victoria, — On arriving here, I found your 
dear letter of the 9th of this month ; and some days ago I 
received the one of the 16th. Many, many thanks for them 
both ; it is indeed kind of you to write to mo now when you 
have so much to do. You have no idea what a feeling it is, to 
hear and rmd of you, and to think that it is t/ou, my own dear 
sister, who are the objevt of general observation, and, I may 
say, admiration ; it is sometimes like a dream. For those who 
ore near you it is c{uiU> different than for me, who have not 
seen you yot in your new position, but mu.st represent to my- 
self all through the report of others. The description in the 
pap<Ts of your proroguing Parliament I road with great 
inU'ri'st ; it must have been an imposing moment for you, 
your standing for the first time in your life in the middle of that 
assembly where the interests and welfare of your country are 
discussed and decided upon. It is with pride, pleasure, and 
anxiety I think of you at the description of such scenes and 
occurrences. I saw too by the papers that your incognito at 
the Opera was not quite kept as you wished it. . . . 
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^Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BucmaiAlf PAIACE, 1st August 1837. 

My dearest Uncle, — . . . I should be most happy to 
“ peep once ” into your country, and wish that it could be. 

With respect to Politics, Lord Melbourne told me this 
morning that he thinks the Lords will be more moderate and 
reasonable next Session. The Duke of Wellington made a 
speech shortly before the Dissolution of Parliament, in which 
he said that he toished as much as the Oovernment did to pass them 
questions now pending. « 

You do not think Alexander ‘ near handsome enough in my 
opinion ; you know, leidies are much better judges. He is 
somewhat colossal, I own. but very proportionate and good- 
looking, I think. I am all impatience to hear more about all 
this, and when you imagine the marriage will take place. 

I have resumed my singing lessons with Lablache * twice a 
week, which form an agreeable recreation in the midst of all 
the%usiness I have to do. He is such a good old soul, and 
grea'tly pleased that I go on with him. I admire the music of 
the Huguenots very much, but do not sing it, as 1 prefer Italian 
to French for singing greatly. I have been learning in the 
beginning of t^e seetson many of your old favourites, which I 
hope to sing with you when we meet. I wish I could keep 
Lablache to sing with us, but he will be gone by that time, I 
greatly fear. 

Now farewell, my beloved Uncle. Give my affectionate love 
to my dear Aunt, and believe me always, your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

TmJbrasse Liopcld et Philippe. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

9th August 1837. 

My beloved Uncle, — . . . With respect to the Elections, 
they are, I’m thankful to say, rather favourable, though not 
quite so much so as we could wish. But upon the whole we 
shall have as good a House as we had, and, I hope (as Lord 
Melbourne does also), a more moderate one than the last one. 
The Irish Elections are very favourable to us ; we have gained 

1 Prince Alexander of WUrtemberg, betrothed to PrinoesB Marie of Orieans, daughter 
^ Lonhi Philippe. She died 10th January 1889. See Letter of Queen Tlctoria to the 
^^of the Belgiana, 11th January 18897 

8 See ottfe, p. 50. 
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8ix In the English boroughs, and lost, I grieve to say, several in 
the counties. 

The country is very quiet, and I have good reaaon to believe 
all will do very well. 

The King of Wiirtemberg is to arrive to-night, under the 
name of Count Teck, and wishes to be in strict incognito. He 
comes on purpose to see me ; you know he is my second cousin 
— his mother * was sister to Queen Caroline and daughter to 
my grand-aunt.* I shall give the King a large dinner on 
Friday and a little concert after it. . . . 


Lord John Ritcsell to Queen Victoria. 

^ END8LEIGH, 15th Au^ 1837. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has honour to lay before your Majesty a general state- 
ment of tlie result of the elections, which, with the exception 
of one or two doubtful counties in Ireland, may be said t0 be» 
completed. ... , 

It is not to be denied that this near balance of parties makes 
the task of conducting the government difficult for any 
Ministry. On the other hand, the circumstances of the country 
do not present any extraordinarj’^ difficulty, and were any such 
to arise, tlie general composition of the new House of Commons 
affords a security that, the maintenance of the Constitution and 
the welfare of the country would be permanent objects to the 
majority (»f its Members.* 

Lord Jolm Russell had some time ago the honour of stating 
to your Majesty that the return of Mr Fox Maule for Perth- 
shire, and of Mr Hume for Middlesex, were hardly to be 
expec'ted. In this as in many other instances the superior 
organisation <:»f the Tory party have enabled them to gain the 
appearance of a change of opinion, which has not in fact taken 
place. 

Lord Jolm Russell is sorry to add that bribery, intimidation, 
and drunkenness have bwn very prevalent at the lato elections, 
and that in many cases the disposition to riot has only been 
cliocktHl by the appcMirance of the Military, who have in all 
cases conducted themselves with great temper and judgment. 

1 Qu«»n Aumwta o( WUrtemberp. 

3 AtiguAtu, Duchcee of BranswieJt, sbter of G«or{^ lH. 

3 Wlul« the extreme RadicAb were In several casej. defeated, the namber of O’ConneB’S 
foUowera was dw'idedly increaM<l. The Rcneral balance of parties waa not mneh affected, 
tiioogh iiw coniplsUnt made by Mr Roebuck, the Radical Member for Batli, in the taet 
dajm of William IV.'s reiem, timt there was no Government, and that the machineiy 
legation was at a dead stop, was no longer warranted. 
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• Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

SKDSLEIQH« AUffUH 1887. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to submit to your Majesty a letter from the 
Earl of Coventry requesting an Audience. 

It is usual for the Sovereign to receive any Peer who may 
be desirous of an Audience, without any other person being 
present. But if the Peer who is thus admitted to the honour 
of an Audience should enter upon political topics, it has been 
the custom for your Majesty’s predecessors merely to hear wha? 
is offered, and not to give any opinion, or to enter into any 
discussion or conversation upon such topics. 

Should your Majesty be pleased to grant Lord Coventnj^’s 
request of an Audience, perhaps the most convenient course 
will be that the Lord-in- Waiting should signify to him, direct 
from Windsor, your Majesty’s pleasure. 


• Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians,^ 

WINDSOR Oastlr, nth September 1837. 

(20 m(intUes) p(ast) 11.) 

My dearer, most beloved Uncle, — One line to express 
to you, imperfectly, my thanks for all your very great kindness 
to me, and my great, great grief at your departure ! God knows 
how sad, how forlorn, I feel ! How I shall miss you, my dearest, 
dear Uncle ! every, every where / How 1 shall miss your con- 
versation ! How I shall miss your protection out riding ! Oh ! 
I feel very, very S€wi, and cannot speak of you both without 
crying ! 

Farewell, my beloved Uncle and father / may Heaven bless 
and protect you ; and do not forget your most affectionate, 
devoted, and attached Niece and Child, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Wduisob Castle, 3rd October 1837. 

My beloved Uncle, — ... I am quite seid to leave this 
fine place, where, if it had not been for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment so early this year, I would have remained till November. 
I have passed such a pleasant time here, the pleasantest summer 
I have ever passed in my life ; I have had the great happiness 
of having you and my belcfved Aunt here, I have had pleasant 

^ Written on the oandneion of • vUt of the King of the BelgUms to EngUnd. , 
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peo^e staying with me, and I have had dehcious rides which 
have done me more good than anything. It will be such a 
break-up of our little circle ! Besides my own people. Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Palmerston are the only people who have 
been staying here, and this little party was very social and 
agreeable. The Princess Augusta of Saxony^ has been here 
for two nights ; she is neither young nor handsome, but a 
very kind good person. 

The news from Portugal are bad which I got this morning. 
The Civil War is ended, and the Chartists have been complet^ 
^defeated ; this is sad enough, but I was fearful of it ; a counter- 
revolution never does well.* « 

En revanche, the news from Spain are by far better. . . . 

Believe me always, in haste, your devoted and affectionate 
|(ieoe, Victoria R. 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

eth Oetoher 18S7. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Msjeflty, * 
and in acknowledging your Majesty’s gracious communication 
of yesterday returns his thanks for the very lively account 
which your Majesty has given of the journey and the entrance 
into Brighton. Lord Melbourne entirely partakes in the 
wish your Majesty has been graciously pleased to express 
that he liad been there to witness the scene ; but your Majesty 
will at once perceive that it was better that he was not, as in 
that case Lord Melbourne would have been accused of an 
attempt to take a political advantage of the general enthusiasm 
and to mix himself and the Government with your Majesty’s 
personal popularity. Lord Melbourne fears that for some 
time your Majesty will find yourself somewhat incommoded by 
the desire, which naturally prevails amongst all ranks and 
clasBes, to obtcun an opportunity of seeing your Majesty. . . . 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Lackzn, 9th October 1837. 

... I have also told Stockmar to try to settle something 
for regular safe communication ; in quiet times like the present, 

1 Daufrhter of King Frederick Anguiitns of Saxony. 

3 On July 1st a new Ministry had oomc into povrer In Portogal. The finances of the 
ooontry were in Rreat confusion, a military insurrection broke out in the North at Braga, 
the Ministry resided, and a new Ministry came into office in August On the 18th Au- 
gust, ttie Puke of Terceira, followed by many persons of dL<ttiDetion, j<dned the inauxganti, 
and, establishim; himself at Mafra, adraiiced upon Lisbon with the Chartist troopa, 
iauing a proclamation of provisional regency. A Convention waa eventually MgoM, 
and the Cortes proceeded to disouss measures of Ootustitutional Reform. 
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one a week would be sufficient. You know now that all letters 
are read» and that should not be always the case with 9hrs. 
There is,^owever, one thing about which I think it right to 
warn you. This way of reading people's letters is often taken 
advantage of by the writers of them, who are not so ignorant 
of the iking as is imagined to write the very subject which they 
wish to convey to the ears of persons without compromising 
themselves. 1 will give you an example : we are still plagued 
by Prussia concerning those fortresses ; now, to tell the 
Prussian Government many things, which we should not like to 
tell them officially, the Minister is going to write a despatch 
to our man at Berlin, sending it by post ; the Prussians are« 
»ure to read it, and to learn in this way what we wish them to 
hear. The diplomats in England may resort to this same mode 
of proceeding to injure people, to calumniate, and to convey 
to your knowledge such things as they may hope to have tte 
effect of injuring some people they may fear, in your eyes. I 
tell you the trick, that you should be able to guard against it ; 
it is of Importance, and I have no doubt will be resorted to 
»by^various political people. . . . Ever, my dearest Victoria, 
your faithfully devoted Uncle and Friend, Leopoxjo R. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

9 

TRIANON, October 1837. 

My deabest Victoria, — . . . There is a great disposition 
here to be on the best possible terms with England. As it has 
but too often happened that the diplomatic agents of the two 
countries have drawn, or been believed to draw, different ways, 
I recommended strongly to Count Mol6 ^ to give strong and 
clear instructions to his pepple, particularly at Madrid, Lisbon, 
and Athens. . . . He is going to read them to Lord Granville, 
and also to communicate as much cts possible all the despatches 
of the French diplomats to the English Government. This 
will be a proof of confidence, and it will besides have the 
advantage of giving often useful information, enabling thereby 
the English Government to hear two opinions instead of one. 
It cannot be denied that the idea that the Plenipotentiaries 
of the two countries were following two different lines of policy 
has been hurtful to the causes of the two Queens in the 
Peninsula. To put a stop to this double action is the only 
benefit which the Queens will at present derive from a better 
understanding between England and France ; but as it is, it 

1 Fr«ach Prexfii«r and Foreign Secretary, 
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will be stOl of some importance to them, and take away from 
the different political parties the possibility* of using the pre- 
tended misunderstanding against the Govemmenfr of the 
Queens. I trust that you will tell your Ministers to meet this 
friendly disposition with frankness and kindness. The wish 
of the King here is, to have matters concerted betwe^ the 
Plenipotentiaries of both countries. In this way it would 
become difficult for the parties in Spain or Portugal to say that 
the two Plenipotentiaries support different candidates for 
Ministerial power, and the division in the parties connected 
with the Queens might be in this manner prevented or reconciled. 
Many and many are the ill-natured hints thrown out against 
the King’s policy here, and because he is clever, he is suspected 
of having ambitious schemes without end ; it may not be with- 
out some importance to set this, in your mind at least, to rights. 
A^JJiatever may have been the King’s views immediately after 
the revolution of July ^ I will not decide ; perhaps he may 
a moment have wished to be able to do something for France. 
Supposing this for the sake of argument to have been so, two 
months of iiis reign were sufficient to show him that the great 
question was not to conquer territories or foreign influence, 
but to save Monarchy. He saw clearly that though he might 
begin a war, necessarily it would soon degenerate into a war 
of propaganda, and that he and his family would be the first 
victims of it. His struggle has constantly been, to strengthen 
his Government, to keej) together or create anew the elements 
indispensable for a Monarchical Government, and this struggle 
is far from being at its end, and most probably the remainder 
of his life will be devoted to this important task ; and whatever 
may be the more lively disposition of the Diike of Orleans, 
gn^t [lart of his reign if he comes to the tlurone, and perhaps 
the whole of it, will, 6on gri mat gre, take the same turn. That 
it should be so w very natural, because of what use would be 
some foreign pronnees if they would only add to the difficulty 
of governing the old T Therefore, knowing as I do all the 
proceedings of the King and his Cabinet, even more fully than 
I do those of your (iovernment ; seeing constantly in the most 
unreserved manner the whole of the despatches ; knowing as 
the nearest neighbour the system that they constantly followed 
up towards us, I must say that no one is more against acquiring 
influence in foreign States, or even getting burthened with 
family aggrandisement in them, than he. He rejected moat 
positively the marriage of Joinville with Donna Maria because 
he will not have anytliing to do with PortugaL He rejects a 


i 1830. 
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miUe times the idea of a future union of the Queen of Spain 
with Aumale, because he will not have a son where it tsmot 
his intentft>n to support him. 

His fear of being drawn into a real intervention has been the 
cause of his having been so anxious not to have a French 
Legion in Spain. He may be right or wrong on this subject — 

I do not decide this, as I was of a different opinion last year ; 
but his fear of being drawn too far, like a man whose clothes 
get caught by a steam-engine, is natural enough. His dislike 
to the ultra-Liberals in the Peninsula is also very natural, 
because they uphold principles of Government which render 
Moneurchy impossible, and the application of which to France 
would be the ruin of the King. .England, from the peculiarity ‘ 
of its position, can do many things which in France would 
upset everything. ... I must close my letter, and shall 
answer yours to-morrow. God bless you ! Ever, my deares^ 
Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Patilion, BRiaHTON, 26th October 1837. 

. . . Now, dearest Uncle, I must speak to you un peu de 
Pditigue, I made Lord Melbourne read the political part of 
your letter. He wished me to communicate to you part of the 
contents of a 4etter of Lord Granville’s which we received 
yesterday. Lord Granville complains a good deal of Mol6,‘ 
and says, that though he is apparently very cordial and friendly 
towards us, and talks of his desire that we should be on a better 
footing as to our foreign Ministers than we have hitherto been, 
that whenever Lord Granville urges him to do anything de- 
cisive (to use Lord G.’s own words) “ he shrinks from the dis- 
cussion,” says he must have time to reflect before he can give 
any answer, and evades giving any reply, whenever anything 
of importance is required. This, you see, dear Uncle, is not 
satisfactory. I merely tell you this, as I think you would like 
to know what Mol4 tells our Ambassador ; this differs from 
what he told you. What you say about Louis Philippe I am 
8\^ is very true ; his situation is a very peculiar and a very 
difficult one. . . . 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

TauiroH, 27th October 1817. 

• • • Political matters I shall not touch upon to-day ; there 

1 S«B ante, p. 9S. 
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is nothing very particular except the taking of Constantin.* 
Th#Duc de Nemours has greatly distinguish^ himself. I am 
sorry to see that in England people are sometimes SuffictenUy 
absurd to be jealous of these French conquests. Nothing 
indeed can be more absurd, as nothing is of greater importance 
to the peace of Europe than that a powerful and military nation 
like the French should have this outlet for their love of military 
display. If one had named a council of wise men to fix upon 
a spot where this might be done with the least mischief to the 
rest of the world, one should have named the coast of Africa. 
By their being there they will render to civilisation a country 
^which for about 800 years has been growing worse and worse, 
and which was in the times of«the Romans one of the richest 
provinces. It settles, besides, upon the French a constant 
petite guerre with the natives, which is the very thing that will 
dp them good. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BUCKDIQHAM PUAOE, I9ih Jfovmber 18A. * 

. . . Now, dearest Uncle, before I say anything more, I will 
answer the various questions in your letter, which I have com- 
municated to Lord Melbourne and Lord Palmerston. (1) With 
respect to Ferdinand’s question to you, it is impossible for us 
to say beforehand what we shall do in such an emergeney ; it 
depends so entirely on the peculiar circumsUmoes of the moment 
that we cannot say what we should do. You know, dear Uncle, 
that the fleet has orders to protect the King and Queen in case 
they should be in any personal danger. As to Lord Howard,* 
though what you say about him is true enough, it would ifot do 
to recall him at present ; it would give Bois le Comte * all the 
advantage he wishes for, and which ‘would be injurious to our 
interests and influence. 

(2) With regard to Spain, a very decided mention is made 
of the Queen herself in the speech which is to be delivered by 
me to-morrow in the House of Lords. 

We have great reason to know that, of late, the Queen has 
positively declared her intention to remain at Mckirid to the 
very last. 

t Th« Frencih Icmm arooanUd to 19 officere and 86 man kfllad, with 88 ofBoer* and 
468 men woand«Kl. Tlte Preuch (tovrrninant )md failed in ita eflorte for an amicable 
arranftement with Achmei Bej, and it ap(>eared probable that the Torldsh fleet would 
alao oppoee them. The commander, however, merely landed eome men at IMpotl, and 
the French Kucceae wae complete. 

s Ixwd Howard de Walden, British Minister at Tisbon. 

9 French Minister at Madrid. * 
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Villiers'^ conduct has been» I fear, much misrepresei^ed, 
for his otm opinions are not at all those of the uUra-LiSeral 
kind ; and his only aim has been, to be on good terms with 
the Spanish Ministry for the time being. 

(3) Concerning France, I need not repeat to you, dear Uncle, 
how very anxious we all are to be upon the best and moat friendly 
terms with her, and to co-operate with her. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

^ Bvcsjsqeam. PALiCB, 26<A Oecew^ 1837. % 

« 

My dearest Uncle, — . . . You will, I am sure, be happy to 
hear that this Session is happily closed, and that the whole has 
gone off very satisfactorily, much more so even than any of u^ 
could nope. I went on Saturday to the House of Lords to give 
my Assent to the Civil List Bill. I shall return to town on the 
16th of January, when Parliament meets again ; it meets 
sooner than it was at first intended it should, on account of 
IH^iffairs of Canada. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria,^ 

* Lajkxn, 264A December 1837. 


My dearest Child, — You were somewhat irritable when you 
wrote to me ! . . . Affairs stand now as follows : the studies 
at Bonn take the whole of April, and may be concluded at the 
beginning of May. From May till the end of August, if you 
approved of the visit, the time should be utUisi. A sijour at 
Coburg would not be of much use ; here we are generally absent 
in the summer. To confide therefore the young gentleman to 
his Uncle Mensdorff® for three months, would give him so 
much time for some manly accomplishments , which do no harm 
to a yoimg man. To make him enter the Service would not do 
at all. \^at you say about his imbibing principles of a 
political nature, there is no great fear of that. First of all, 
Prague is not a town where politics are at all agitated ; these 
topics are very rarely touched upon ; besides, Albert is clever, 
&nd it is not at the eleventh hour that anybody in three months 
will make him imbibe political principles. Perhaps you will 


1 British Minister M Madrid, afterwards fourth Earl of Clarendon, and twice 
Forehfn Secretary. 

I This letter refers to the course of study which Prince Albert was about to pursue. 

* Count Enunanuel de Mensdorfl-Fooilly, who married, in 1804, Sophia, Prinoess of 
SpeOcburg-Ssalfeld. 
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tuqi in yotir mind what you think on the .subject, and com* 
municate me the result of it. . . • c 


Yi8Cou7d Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

21th December 1837. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and acquaints your Majesty that he has this morning receiv^ 
a letter from the Speaker * consenting to remain until Whitsun- 
, tide. This is inconvenient enough, but the delay relieves your 
present embarrassment upon this head, and puts* off changes 
until a period of the Session when public affairs will be mere 
decisively settled. 

% Lord Melbourne is sorry to have to inform your Majesty that 
there was a good deal of difference of opinion yesterday in the 
Cabinet upf)n the affairs of Canada.* All are of opinion that 
strong measures should bo taken for the repression of the 
insurrection, but some, and more particularly Lord Howick, 
think that these measures of vigour should be accompailiea 
by measures of amendment and conciliation. We are to have 
a Cabinet again upon the subject on Wednesday next, when 
Lord Melbourne hopes that some practical result will be come 
to without serious difference. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

Wdtdsor Castle, 28;^ December 1837. 

The Queen received Lord Melbourne’s communication fester- 
day evening, and is glad to see that the Speaker consents to 
remain a little w^hile longer, though, as Lord Melbourne says, 
it is still very inconvenient. 

Tlie Queen regrets that there should have been any difference 
of opinion with rospt'ct to Canada, but hopes with Lord Mel- 
bourne that some final arrangement may be come to next 
Wedne.sday. 

The Queen is very sorry to learn tliat Lord Melbourne will 
be detained in London until Saturday. She omitted to ask 
Lord Melbourne when he thinks it would be convenient for 
Lord Palmerston to come down to Windsor for a few days, os 
it is the Queen’s wish to ask him in the course of the Recess. 

t ICr James Abercrombj, afterwardit Lord Dnnfennline. He remained in the Ohair 
till 1839. lie h.id little bold orer tlie Houee, and many regrettable aoenes oocoired. 

1 See Introductory Kotc. p. 56, 
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The Queen is very thankful to Lord Melbourne for his kind 
enquiri^ after hdr health ; she is sorry to say she had dhe of 
her bad neadaohes yesterday, but feels very well this morning 
and thinks a drive will quite cure her. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Mdboume. 

Windsor Castle, 29th December 1837. 

The Queen received Lord Melbourne’s two letters yesterday 
evening, and another this morning, enclosing one from Lord 
Duncannon.^ The Queen is very much gratified by the kind 
expressions in the letter she got last night ; she is grieved t^ 
see Lord Melbourne is so much oppressed with business. 

The Queen thinks Lord Melbourne has acted witli the 
greatest judgment with respect to Sir J. Conroy,* and highly 
approves the course he intends pursuing. ^ 

The Queen regrets that there should be so much difficulty 
with respect to the Report of the Army Estimates, but fer- 
vently trusts that no serious difficulties will arise from it ; she 
^ will be very anxious to talk about this and many other matters 
* ^en she sees Lord Melbourne, which the Queen hopes (as 
Lord Melbourne says nothing to the contrary) she will do on 
the 3rd or 4th. 

The Queen thinks that it will be quite right if Lord Melbourne 
writes to Loi;d John about the Staffordshire Yeomanry. The 
Queen will be delighted to see Lady John Russell’s little girl, 
and would be very happy if Lewiy John was to bring the Baby 
also. The Queen begs Lord Melbourne to invite them (Lord 
and hady J ohn) in her name on the 8th, and to stay till the 1 1th. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge are here, and the Queen 
is very sorry to say, that from what she sees and hears, she has 
reason to fear all is not as it should be ; her mother is most 
markedly civil and affectionate towards both the Duke and 
Duchess, and spoke Politics with the former. The Queen will 
tell Lord Melbourne more about this when she sees him. 

The weather was beautiful yesterday, and the Queen had a 
long drive and walk, which have done her great good ; it is still 
finer to-day. 

Viscount Melboume to Queen Victoria. 

50th December 1837. 

• . . Lord Melboume will do his utmost to compose these 

I O omm iagioo e r of Woods and Forasta and Lord Fritr Seal. 

* ^ J. Oooroy, who had boon Ooniptr<Aer to tbo Doofaess of Kent, madooertain elaims 
vhtcli it WM not oonaldered ozpodieilt to grant Ho cooeivod a ponskm and a baRiaotc7. 
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diffmnoes mpecting Canada and the Army,^ but your Majesty 
musf contemplate the possibility, not to say the proba}>ility, of 
his not being able to succeed. It will not do for the sake of 
temporary accommodation to sacrifice the honour of your 
Majesty's Crown or the interests of your Majesty’s subjects. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SUt December 18S7. 

. . . Lord Melbourne has not yet been able to leave London. 
In order to have a chance of arranging these troublesome affairs 
it is necessary continually to see those who are principally en- 
gaged in them. From a conversation which he has had this 
evening with Lord Howick, Lord Melbourne has better hopes 
orproducing a general agreement upon Canadian affairs, but 
the question of the administration of the Army, which is ot 
lees immediate importance, is of more difficulty. Your Majesty 
knows the importance attached by the King of the Belgians to 
this matter. The opinion of the Duke of Wellington is alw 
strongly against the projected alteration. On the other hand, 
five Cabinet Ministers have pledged themselves to it by si gning 
the report, and consider themselves as having publicly under- 
taken to the House of Commons that some such measure shall 
be proposed. Lord Melbourne has cksked for thb opinions of 
Lord Hill* and Sir Hussey Vivian® in writing. When Lord 
Melbourne receives them he must submit them to your Majesty 
with as short and as clear a statement as he can make of a 
quMtion which is of a technical and official character, and with 
which Lord Melbourne does not feel himself to be very familiar. 
Lord Melbourne trcmsmits a copy of the proposed Order in 
Council to carry the reconunendatioi\ of the report into effect, 
which will acquaint your Majesty precisely what the powers 
and duties are which it is intended to transfer from the Secre- 
tary of State * to the Secretary-at-War. It is the more neces- 
sa^ to be cautious, because it can be done without tcking the 
opinion or having recourse to the authority of Parliament. 

1 See l&trcKltictorT Notef tor 1837 and 1838, pp. 56 and 103. 

3 OoininaDder>ln«udef. 

3 Ma 0 ter<O«neral of the Ordnance. 

* The Secretaries of State (then three, now fire in noznber) baTS oo>eztenaiTe aathoritr, 
that is to say. any one of them can le^y execute the duties of all, although sepaiate 
spheres of action are for oonvenienoe assigned to them ; at that time the administntion 
of Colonial and Military affairs were combined, the Sec9retax7-at>War not being a Secretary 
of State. Alter tiie Citoean War a fourth Secretary was app<^nted, and after the Indian 
Mutiny a fifth was added, entrusted sererally with the superrilsiOD of Military affairs and 
^administration of India. Sse letters of Lord Melbourne of Ist, 4th, and 5ttx Norember 
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Your Majesty will not suppose that Lord Melbourne by Uymg 
before 3^u the whole ease has an idea of throwing the weight 
of such a decision entirely upon your Majesty. Lord Mel- 
bourne will deem it his duty to offer your Majesty a decided 
opinion upon the subject. 

Lord Melbourne is much rejoiced to hear that your Majesty 
enjoys Windsor. The Duchess of Sutherland,^ who appreciates 
both the grand and the beautiful, could not be otherwise than 
delighted with it. . . . 

Lord Melbourne has the pleasure of wishing your Majesty 
a happy and prosperous New Year. ^ 

1 Harriet BUnbeth OeoigUna, Daefaeas of Sotherland (1806*1868}, was the dao^tar of 
the sixth Earl of Carlisle, and married her cousin, Earl Gower (1786-1861), who became 
Doke of Sotherland in 1838. On the aoceesion of the Qoeen, the Dochem of Sotherland 
beoame IC at reas of the Bobea, a post which she held till 1841, and on three aubseqoent 
oooaaiona. The Docheas was a coltiTated wonxan with many tastes, and made StafleSi 
Hooae a great aooial centre. She was deeply interested in philanthropic and social more- 
menta, a^ as ttie A.boUtion of Slarery, and had a strong sympathy for national mofe- 
meots, which ahe showed by entertaining Garibaldi in 1864. She combined a considerable 
sense of homoor with a rare capacity for affection, and became one of the Queen’s doaeat 
friends ; after the Prince OonsOTt’s death she was for some weeks the Queen's constant 
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« The Melbourne Ministry were able to maintain themselvee in 
office during the year (1838), but vere too weak to carry important 
measures. The prevailing distress led to much criticism of the Poor 
Law Act of 1834, and the disturbances in Canada turned the tide of 
^xm^ation to Australia. But public interest in politics was eclipsed 
She gaieties of the Coronation, in which all ranks partook. The 
events of Imperial importance elsewhere centred in Jamaica and 
Canada, the apprenticeship system in the former place leading to a 
renewal of the anti -slavery agitation at home, and the passing of a 
Colonial Bill for absolute emancipation. The Canadian troubles ^ 
brought about the passing of an Imjx?rial Act for the suspension for 
two years of the Legislative Assembly of Lower Canada, and Lx>rd 
Durham, an impulsive and generous-hearted man, was sent out as 
High Commissioner. Having dismissed the Executive Council of his 
pr^ec«^or, ho nominated a fresh one, but an ordinance thereafter 
promulgat«l in reference to the rebels was severely criticised. 
Lord Brougham, rejoicing at the opportunity of paying off old 
scores, ctisiigated tlie Government, especially Lord Glcnelg, the 
Colonial Secretary, and carrietl a meiisure censuring their Canadian 
policy. The Ministry disallowed the ordinance of Lord Durham, 
who, finding hiin.self unsupported, resigned his Commission and 
returnetl home. On his arrival at Plymouth, ho made a speech, in 
which ho dewrilnyl the rebellitm as finally at an end; the nows, 
however, subsequently arriNed that aftei; his departure from Canada, 
disturbonccrs hatl broken out afresh. Sir John Colbome was 
appointed to succetHi Lord Diurham with full powers. 

The Civil War c<^ntinued in Spain through the year, and inter- 
mittent rioting took place in Portugal, a country which was now 
verging on Imnkruptcy. The old Dutch and Belgian ct^ntroversy as 
to the possession of Luxemburg was revived, the King of Holland, 
who had obstinately withhcUl his eoneurrence for six years from the 
Articles on the faith of which King Leopold accepted the throne of 
Belgium, now showing overt hostility in the disputed territory. As 
was natural, France was in symipathy with Belgium, and the two 
countries entered into a treaty of commerce and reciprocity. 
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Vtscouni Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 


1st January 1838. 


. . . Lord Melbourne feels most deeply the extreme kindness 
of your Majesty’s expressions. Whatever may happen in the 
coiuse of events, it will always be to Lord Melbourne a source 
• •rf^he most lively satisfaction to have assisted your Majesty in 
the. commencement of your reign, which was not without 
trouble and difficulty, and your Majesty may d(?pend tliat 
whether in or out of office Lord Melbourne’s conduct will 
always be directed by the strongest attachment to your 
Majesty’s person, and by the most ardent desire to promote 
your Majesty’s interests, which from his knowledge of your 
Majesty’s character and disposition Lord Melbourne feels cer- 
tain will be always identified with the interests of your People. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

m 

lUh January 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour of acknowledging your Majesty’s gracious 
communication, which he received this evening. Lord Mel- 
bourne has this morning seen Lord Durham upon the subject of 
his €issuming the Government of Canada,^ and has hod a long 
conversation with him. Lord Melbourne is to receive his final 
answer before the Cabinet to-morrow, which meets at ten 
o’clock. Lord Durham is anxious that your Majesty should 
express to him your wish, or rather, as he phrased it, lay upon 
him your commands that he should undertake this duty, and 
• 

1 In Uie room of Lord Gosford. See ante, p. 102. 
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also that, as his absence will be but temporary, that Lady Dur- 
haiA ' should retain her situation in your Majesty’s l^ousehold. 
Lord Melbourne thinks that your Majesty may properly gratify 
him in both these points. Lord Durham made some other 
stipulations, which I-ord Melbourne will explain to your 
Majesty, but, upon the whole. Lord Melbourne feels little 
doubt that he will accept. 

Lord Qlenelg^ is on Monday to make a statement to the 
House of Lords upon the subject of Canada, on which a debate 
may not improbably arise by which Lord Melbourne may be 
detained. On Wednesday there is neither House of Lords nor 
, Cabinet dinner. Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday will there* 
fore be festive days, on which Lord Melbourne will have great 
pleasure in obeying your Majesty’s commands and also on 
Monday, if he should not be kept in the House of Lords. 

% Lord Melbourne thinks it was prudent in your Majesty not 
to expose yourself to the cold of the Chapel. He is himself 
better, but has still much cough, though he has kept himself 
very quiet and been very careftd of his diet since he has been in 
London. «.ir> • 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

WXKDSOR CA8TUS, IKA Jwuory 1SS8. 

(BtUf-paU niiM o’dotk,) 

The Queen has written approved on Lord Melbourne’s letter 
as ho desired ; but adds a lino to express her satisfaction at 
Lord Durham’s having accepted the office of Governor*Greneral 
of Canada. 

Hie Queen will be very happy to see Lord Melbourne at half- 
past three. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

S, 16<A Januarif 1888. 

My dearly beloved Child, — ... I am very grateful for 
Lord Melbourne’s kind recollection of me. 1 have a sincere 
regard for him, and I think that our intercourse has satisfied 
him of one thing, that I have nothing so much at heart than 
your welfare, and what is for the good of your Empire. I wish 

1 Daughter ot Bart Orey. 
t OolooUa Secreterr. 
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very much that you would specJc with him on the subj^t of 
what ought to be done to keep for the Crown the little inQuence 
it still may possess. His views on this important subject are 
the more trustworthy as ho always has belonged to the moder- 
ate Liberals, and therefore hew had the means of judging the 
matter with great impartiality. Monarchy to be carri^ on 
requires certain elements, and the occupation of the Sovereign 
must be constantly to preserve these dements, or should they 
have been too much weakened by untoward circumstances, to 
contrive by every means to strengthen them again. You are too 
clever not to know, that it is not the being called Queen or King, 
which can be of the least consequence, when to the title there i» 
not also annexed the power iftdispensable for the exercise of 
those functions. All trades must be learned, and nowadays 
the trade of a constitulional Sovereign, to do it wdl, is a verv 
difflcvlt one. ^ 

... I must end, and remain ever, most affectionately, my 
dear Child, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

2Uh January 1838, 

My dearest Niece, — Having just been informed of your 
gracious consideration of, and your generosity towards, the 
dear King's children,^ I must express to you how deeply 1 feel 
this kind proof of your attachment to the late King, whose 
memory you respect by the generous continuance of their former 
allowances from the Privy Purse. Nothing could have given 
me more real satisfaction, and I trust and hope that they will 
prove their gratitude and entire devotion to you by their future 
conduct. Let me thank you, dearest Victoria, from the bottom 
of my heart, and be assured that the heavenly blessing of our 
beloved King will be upon you for your generous kindness to 
those he lov^ so much in this world. 

I hope that you have not suffered at all from the severity of 
the weather, and are as well as all your subjects can wish you to 
be, amongst whom there is none more anxiously praying for 
your welfare and happiness than, my dear Niece, your most 
devoted and affectionate Aimt, Adelaide. 

* The tidett of the fire illef^tiniate sons of William TV. and Mrs. Jordan had been 
^^ted Eari of Munster, and his sisters and brothers had been ^ren the precedence of 
toe daughtWB and jounirer sons of a Marquis. Die Queen now oonUnued the same 
ulowances as they had received from^e late King. 
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t Victoria to the King of the- Betgiam^, 

c 

Bucunghui PiLACit 22 nd FiAruanf 1838 . 

My deab Uncle, — . . . I had a very brilliant Lev^ again 
yesterday, at which O'Connell and all his sons, 8on>in-law, 
nephew, "etc., appeared. I received him, as you may imagine, 
with a very smiling face ; he has been behaving very well tliis 
year.‘ It was quite a treat for me to see him, as I had for long 
wished it. 

We are going on most prosperously here, which will, I am 
• sure, give you as much pleasure as it does me. We have no 
fear for any of the questions. Lord John Russell is much 
pleased with the temper of the House of Commons, ’^hich he 
saysjs remarkably good, and the Duke of Wellington is behav- 
imcommonly well, going with Miniaterat and behaving like 
an honest man ahotdd do. , 


ViacourU Palmeraton to Queen Victoria. •*f» • 

Stakbops Strkki, 2^h FOruary l8S8. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and with reference to your Majesty's question upon 
the subjects to which Lord William Russell's recent despatch 
relates, he has the honour to state : that in the Governments of 
the Continent, and more especially in those which have no 
representative Assemblies, the second class of persons in the 
public offices possess and exercise much more power and in- 
fluence than the corresponding class of persons do in this coun- 
try. In England the Ministers who are at the hee^i of the 
several departments of the State, aue liable any day and every 
day to defend themselves in Parliament ; in order to do this, 
they must be minutely acqueunted with all the details of the 
business of their offices, and the only way of being constantly 
armed with such infonnation is to conduct and direct those 
detmls themselves. 

On the Continent, where Ministers of State are not liable so 
to bo called to account for their conduct, the Ministers are 
tempted to leave the details of their business much more to 
their Under-Secretaries and to their chief clerks. Thus it 
hap{>en8 that all the routine of business is generally managed 
by these subordinate agents ; and to such an extent is this 

1 By«r anoe the AocMrion, O’Oonnell'f ^>eeche 9 bad baen hiU of riTprnMicim of 
aod be bad been acting in conoert with the Wbigi. 
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•arried* that Visoount Palnuirston believes that the Mimstera 
for Foreign Affairs, in France, Austria, Prussia, and Bhssia, 
seldom* take the trouble of writing their own despatches, 
except, p^haps, upon some very particular and important 
occasion. 

Your Majesty will easily see how greatly such a system must 
place in the hands of the subordinate members of the public 
departments the power of directing the policy and the measures 
of the Government ; because the value and tendency, and the 
consequences of a measure, frequently depend as much upon 
the manner in which that measure is worked out, as upon the 
intention and spirit with which it was planned. ^ 

Another circumstance tends^also to give great power to these 
second^^lass men, and that is their permanence in office. 

In England when, in consequence of some great political 
change, the Heads of Departments go out, the greater part^f 
the Under-Secretaries go out also ; thus the Under-Secretary 
(with two or three exceptions) having come in with his Chief, 
has probably no more experience than his Chief, and can seldom 
set up his own knowledge to overrule the opinion, or to guide 
the judgment, of his superior. 

But on the Continent, changes of Ministers are oftener 
changes of individual men from personal causes, than changes 
of parties from political convulsions ; and therefore when the 
Chief retires^ the Under-Secretary remains. There are conse- 
quently in all the public offices abroad a number of men who 
have spent the greater part of their lives in their respective 
departments, and who by their long experience are full 
of knowledge of what has been done in former times, and 
of the most convenient and easy manner of doing what 
may be required in the time present. This affords to 
the Chiefs an additional motive for leaning upon their 
subordinates, and gives*to those subordinates still more real 
influence. 

This class of subordinate men has, from the fact of its being 
possessed of so much power, been invested by the jargon of the 
day with the title of “ Bureaucratic ** — ^a name fabricated in 
imitation of the words “ aristocratic and ** democratic,” each 
being compoimded of the word “ cratic,” which is a corruption 
from the Greek word “ kratos,” which means power ; and the 
prefix, denoting the particular class of society whose power is 
meant to be express^. Thus “ orisfo-cratic ” is the power of 
the upper, or, as in Greek it is called, the aristos *' class of 
^iety ; “ demo-cteXic ” is the power of the people, which 
in Greek is called the “ demos ’* ; and “ t^recn^-oratic ” 
is the power of the public offices or ** bureaus,” for which 
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latttf the French name has been taken ii^tead of a Greek 
word. e 

It appears, then, to be the opinion of Lord William Russell, 
that this second class of public men in Prussia are animated by 
a desire to see the general policy of their country rendered more 
national and independent than it has hitherto been ; that for 
this purpose they were desirous of urging on the Government 
to take its stand against foreign influence upon some point or 
other, not much caring what that point might be ; that they 
thought it would be difficult to choose a political question, 
because on such a question the King of Prussia might be against 
•them, and that consequently they chose a religious question, on 
which they knew they should Have the King with them ; and 
that accordingly they led the Government on to a quarrel with 

S ie Court of Rome, and with the Catholic or Austrian party in 
termany, more with a view to place Prussia in an independent 
national position than from any particular importance which 
they attached to the question itself upon which the rupture 
was to be effected. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 


21st March 1838. 


Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The House sate until half-past eleven last night. Lord Stan- 
hope* mode a long declamatory speech, very violent, but 
having in it notliing defined or specific, and was answer^ by 
Lord Brougham in a most able and triumphant defence and 
maintenance of the late Act for Amending the Laws for the 
Relief of the Poor.* 

Lord Melbourne was very sorry to be prevented from waiting 
upon your Majesty. He is veiy grateful for your Majesty’s 
enquiries, and feels very well this morning. . , . 

Lord Minto * told Lord Melbourne last night to acquaint 
your Majesty that Lord Amelius Beauclerck,^ your Majesty’s 


t Philip Henry, fourth Karl, 

» Before 1 8S4 a Kroat eoiirce of public abuBe was the out-door relief given to able-bodied 
paupers, eitlier In kind or money. The Act of that year was based on the principle that 
no one must perish through the want of U»e bare necessities of life. Poor Law Com- 
mi^onera were esUblished, England was divided into Districts, and the Districts into 
Out-door reUef was to be given, on the order of two justices, to poor peraons 
whoUy unable, from age or Inflnnity, to work. But there was much oppoeitioo to the 
; it was considered a grievance that old couples were refused reUef at home, 
^that the sexes must be separated at the workhouse, to wliich tl^e name of BastiUe 
to be attached. In Devonshire it was even bcUeved that Uie bread distributed 
officers was mixed with poisonous ingredients. 

4 Tbe First Lord oi the Admiralty. , 

4 A SOD of tbe eighth Duke of 8t a 
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first Naval Aide-de-Camp, intended to ask an Audienoe t%-day 
of your Majesty, and that the object of it was to request that 
he and the other AideS'de-Camp might wear sashes. This was 
always refused by the late King as being absurd and ridiculous — 
as it is, particularly considering Lord Amelius’s figure-— and 
your Majesty had perhaps better say that you can make no 
change. 

Lord Melbourne will be at St James’s twenty minutes before 
ten. 


Qiieen Victoria to the^King of the Belgians, * 

BUCEZNQHAM PALACE, ith April 1838. 

My dearest Uncle, — Votes ne vn^en voudrez pas, I sincerely 
hope, for not having written to you sooner to thank you for 
your kind letter, which I received last week, but I really could 
not do so. As honesty is the best policy, I will tell you the simple 
I have been out riding every day for about three hours, 
which quite renovates me, and when I come home I have con- 
sequently a good deal to do, what with seeing people, reading 
despatches, writing, etc. You will, I trust, now quite forgive 
your poor niece, whom you so often call “ the little Queen,” 
which is, I fear, true ; but her feelings of affection are not so 
small as her body is, I can assure you. 

The Prince de Ligne ' will be received with every possible 
attention, I can promise ; it would have been so without his being 
recommended ; his rank, and, above all, his being one of your 
subjects, would of course entitle him to a good reception from 
me. . . . 

There is another sujet which I wish to mention to you, et 
que fat bien d coeur, whicli is, if you would consult Stockmar 
with respect to the finishing of Albert’s education ; he knows 
best my feelings and wishes on that subject. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Uh AprU 1838, 

Lord Melbourne presents his hiimble duty to your Majesty, 
and is much distressed that, being in the House of Lords, he 
was unable to answer your Majesty’s letter as soon as he received 

Leo^(L^ Appointed to attend the* Coronation as Ifioister Extraordinarj from Eiog 
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it. Bord Melbourne went to the Palace about half>p|8t four, 
but learning from the porter at the gate that your Majesty was 
not return^, went away thinking that there was not left time 
to see your Majesty before the House of Lords. Lord Melbourne 
is very much concerned that your Majesty should have hastened 
at all, and most earnestly requests your Majesty never will do 
so upon his account. Lord Melbourne hears with great pleasure 
that your Majesty has had a pleasant ride, and likes your horse. 
Lord Melbourne is very well himself, and will wait upon your 
Majesty to-morrow morning about ten minutes before ten. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

^ BUCKINQHAM PAIAOE, KXA ApHl 18S8. 

My dearest Uncle, — I received your kind letter of the 5th 
on Sunday, and return you ray best thanks for it. I shall, 
before I say another word, answer your question about tb»r« 
horses which I ride, which I do the more willingly as I have got 
two darlings^ if I may use that word. They are, both of them, 
quite perfect in every sense of the word ; very handsome^ full of 
spirit^ delightful eewjy-goers, very quiet, and never shying at 
anything. Is not this perfection ? The one called Tartar 
(which belonged to Lord Conyngham), an Irish horse, is a very 
dark brown, a beautiful creature ; the other, which Lord 
Uxbridge ' got for me, is called Uxbridge ; he is smaller than 
Tartar, and is a dark chestnut, with a beautiful little Arabian 
head. I am afraid 1 shall have bored you with this long account 
of my horses. 

I am going to Windsor to-morrow afternoon, and have got a 
great deal to do in consequence. . . . 

Poor dear Louie * lingers on, but, alas ! I can only say 
lingers ; slie does not gain strength. I cannot say how it 
grieves me, 1 am so sincerely attached to the good old soul, who 
has known me ever since my birth. But I still entertain a hope 
that she may get over it. 

We shall have a fortnight's respite from our Political Cam- 
paign. I trust we shall do as well as we have done when 
Parliament meets again. Believe me always, your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 

1 Htnrr, B«rt of Uxbridgv, aftenrsrds second Msrqtxis of Angtaser 787-1868). 

i Louise Louis was born St firbsch in 17 71. Tne Queen erected s tablet to her momoqr 
in 8t MartlnVin-the-Flelds, where she is described as *' the faithful and devoted fiicod 
of Piinoess (^artotte of Wales, and from earho^. infancr honoured by the allsctiooate 
atta chm ent of Her llajeaty Queen Tictocla.'* See BeminiaoenoeB, onlr, p. 10. 
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J^he King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, ^ 

18tA April 1888. 

, . . Concerning the education of our friend Albert, it has 
been the best plan you could have fixed upon, to name Stock- 
mar your commissary-general ; it will give unitd d'action et de 
fensemble, which otherwise we should not have had. I have 
communicated to him what your uncle and the young gentle- 
man seem to wish, and what strikes me as the best for the 
moment. Stockmar will make a regular report to you on this 
subject. They will return to Bonn at the beginning of May^* 
and remain till the end of August. ... I agree with this, as 
nothing enlarges the mind so much as travelling. But 
Stockmar will best treat this affair verbally with you. The 
young gentlemen wished to pay me another visit at tlft 
beginning of May, prior to their return to Bonn. Nothing 
definite is, however, as yet settled about it. On one thing you 
can rely, that it is ray great anxiety to see Albert a very ^ood and 
^TStstinguished young man, and no pains will he thought too much 
on my part if this end can be attained. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne* to Queen Victoria. 


(Undated.) 

Your Majesty will perceive by this box, which I received this 
morning but had not time to open, that Marshal Soult, Duke 
of Dalmatia,^ has been appointed Ambassador to the Coro- 
nation. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WXMDBOB OASTLE, 17rA Aprii 1838. 

My DEABEST Uncle, — . . . You will by this time have 
learnt the sad loss we have all siistained in the death of dearest, 
faithful, eocceUent Louie, who breathed her last, without a 
struggle or a suffering, on Sunday night at nine o’clock. I 

1 Book entared the Franch army in 1785, and became Marshal of France In 1804. After 
diatinguiahing hinuielf at Auateruta in 1805, be waa made Duke of Dalmatia in 1807. 
furring in the Peninaniar War, he porsaed Moore to Corunna, and became Gonunander* 
hKSiief in Spain in 1809. Soteequently he conducted the Fruich retreat before WelliM- 
too in Soatbcm France, 1813-14 ; pm baoiahed, but recalled and created a penrTHe 
maSmsBt of War 1830-34. 
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don*t think I have ever been bo much overcon^e or distressed by 
anytlfing, almost, as by the death of this my earliest falend ; it 
is the firat link that has been broken of my first and infantine 
affections. I always loved Louie, and shall cherish her 
memory as that of the purest and best of mortals as long as I 
live ! I took leave of her before I left London on Wednesday, 
and never, never shall I forget the blessing she gave me, and the 
grasp she gave my hand ! I was quite upset by it ! And I 
feared and felt I should behold her on earth no more ; it was, 
however, a beautiful lesson of calmness and contentment and 
resignation to the will of her God ! Prepared as she was at 
every moment of her life to meet her heavenly Father, she was 
full of hope of recovery, and quite unconscious of her ap- 
proa(3hing end. You will, I am sure, dearest Uncle, feel the 
loss of this excellent creature ; I cannot restrain my tears 
iHiilo writing this. One great consolation I have, which is, 
that I have been the means of making her last days as happy 
as she could wish to be, after having lost what she loved most ! 

. . . Poor Mason, our faithful coachman for so many yecms, 
is also dead. These old servants cannot be replaced ; and tfT* 
see those whom one has known from one’s birth drop off, one 
by one, is melancholy ! You will think this letter a very sad 
one, but I feel sad. . . . 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

M^KLOooouua House, nth April 1838. 

... I can w’oll enter into all your feelings of regret at the 
death of one truly attached and so faithful as de^ar old Louie 
had been to you from your infancy, and 1 quite understand your 
grief ; yot 1 feel sure that you will als6 rejoice for her, that she 
has been relit'ved from her €*arthly sufferings. For her the 
change of existence was a happy one ; good and pious as she 
was, we may trust that her state at present is one of felicity and 
bliss through the redeeming grace of our Saviour. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

17th Apra 1838 . 

. . . The Parliamentary affairs will, please Heaven, continue 
to go on well ; I am more than ever bound to wish it, as I am 
not anxious to exchange ray clever dnd well-informed friend 
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Palmerston, with Lord Aberdeen, for instance, of whose afreet- 
ness the^Greek negotiation ^ has given me very fair means of 
judging. Now I will conclude by touching on one subject 
which concerns your great goodness to us. When we left 
England you expressed a wish to see us at the time of the 
Coronation, which was then believed to take place at the end 
of May. More mature reflection has made me think that a 
King and Queen at your dear Coronation might perhaps be a 
hors-d'ceuvre, and I think, if it meets with your approbation, 
that it may be better to pay you our respects at some other 
period, which you might like to fix upon. I do not deny that 
having been deprived by circi^pstances from the happiness of* 
wishing you joy at your birthday, since 1831, in person, I feel 
strongly tempted to make a short apparition to see you, as 
seeing and speaking is much pleasanter than ink and paper. . ^ 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Bucqnqbam PALiOB, 25fA AprU 1838. 

My beloved Uncle, — . . . With respect to the happiness 
of seeing you and my dearest Aunt, I shall now respectfully 
state my feelings. It would have made me very happy to see 
you both at the Coronation, but I think upon the whole it is 
perhaps better you should not do so. Then, with respect to 
your coming for my old birthday, I must observe that I could 
not enjoy you or my Aunt at all d mon aise. First of all, I 
could not lodge you, and if one is not in the same house to- 
gether, there is no real seeing one another ; secondly, the town 
will be so full of all sorts of foreigners that I should have no 
peace to see you and Aunt quietly. If therefore, dearest Uncle, 
it suits you €md Aimt Louise, would you come about the end of 
.August, and stay with me eis long as you can ? I trust, dearest 
Uncle, que vous me comprendrez bicn, and that you are assured 
of the great happiness it is for me to see you at any time. 

Since I have written to you we have received from Lord 
Granville the news of Marshal Soult’s appointment as Am- 
bassador for the Coronation, and of the Due de Nemours’ in- 
tention of coming here as a spectator. You may be assured 
that I shall be delighted to see the Duke, as I always am any of 
the dear French family. With regard to Soult, I am sure you 
are aware that whoever the King chose to send would be 
equally well received by me and the Government. 

• 

1 Referring to the offer of the throne of Greece to King Leopold in 1830. 
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Queen Victoria to ViaeourU Melbourne, * 

BuGONQHAM VhhkXMt sift May 18SS. 

The Queen sends the papers relating to the Coronation as 
Lord Melbotume wished. The Queen also transmits the names 
of the yoimg ladies who she proposes should carry her train. 
If Lord Melbourne sees any objection to any of these she hopes 
he will say so. 

The Queen has put down Lady Mary Talbot, as being the 
daughter of the oldest Earl in the Kingdom * and a Roman 
Catholic ; and Lady Anne Fitywilliam, as she is anxious to 
show civility to Lord Fitzwilliam, who has been very kind to 
the Queen. 

^Perhaps, when the names are agreed to, Lord Melbourne 
would kindly undertake to speak or write to the parents of the 
young ladies proposing it to them. 

Laciy Caroline Lennox. 

Lady Adelaide Paget. 

Lady Fanny Cowper. 

Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope. 

Lady Mary Talbot. 

Lady Anne Fitzwilliam. 

Lady Mary Grimston. 

Lady Louisa Jenkinson. 


Viacount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

17th May 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thinks that your Majesty had better direct Lord Conyng- 
ham to ask the Archbishop, before the Audience, who has 
generally been there and how it ought to be conducted. 

Your Majesty had better read the Answer and not give it to 
the Archbishop, as Lord Melbourne apprehends the Archbishop 
does not give your Majesty the Address. 

Your Majesty had better say something kind to each of the 
Bishops as they are pi'esented. They are presented to your 
Majesty in this manner as a sort of privilege, instead of being 
presented at the Drawing-Room with others, and your Majesty 
should conduct yourself towards them exactly as if they had 
been presented in the usual circle. 

i John, Sixteenth Bert of S h r e wi bor y (1791488S). 
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The ti^ie is aboiit hcdf-past one» and your Majesty had bitter 
be punctual so as not to delay the Drawing-Room. 

In the $ame Utter ie enclosed a draft of a Utter which it was suggested 
by Lord Melbourne that the Queen should write to the King of 
Portugal, with regard to the suppression of the Slave Trade, 

[Draft enclosed] 

That you hope that the King and Queen of Portugal will not con- 
sider the strong representations made by your Government on the 
subject of the Slave Trade as arising from any desire to embarrass 
them. That there is every dispcysition to make allowance for the* 
difficulties of Portugal, but allowance must also be made for the 
feedings of the people of England ; that those feelings on the Slave 
Trade are as strong as they are just. That England has made great 
sacrifices for the suppression of that crime, that she has made sacri^ 
fioes to Portugal, and that she has been extremely indignant at find- 
ing that traffic so obstinately continued to be sheltered and pro- 
tected under the flag of Portugal. That Portugal must not expect 
^at England will much longer refrain from taking effectual measures 
for preventing these practices. That you have spoken thus openly 
because you wish them to bo aware of the truth, and that you en- 
treat both the Queen and the King to use their power and influence 
in procuring such a treaty to be concluded without delay, as will 
satisfy England and exonerate Portugal from the reproach under 
which she now labours. 

This is the substance of what might be written. It is perhaps 
a little harshly worded, but your Majesty may soften it. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

^ BUCKHroaitf PALACX, 2bth May 1838. 

My DEABEST Uncle, — I am most thankful for your very 
kind letter, and for the beautiful little sword, which delights 
me. 

1 have been dancing till past four o’clock this morning ; we 
have had a charming ball, and 1 have spent the happiest birth- 
day that I have had for many years ; oh, how different to last 
year ! Everybody was so kind and so friendly to me. 

We have got a number of Austrians and Milanese here, 
<kmong whom are a Prince Odescalchi, and a Count Eugene 
Zichy, renowned for his magnificent turquoises and his famous 
valring, a good-natured iUgant ; we have also Esterhazy’s 
daughter Marie — now Countess Chorinsky — a Count and 
Countess Grippa, and a Marquis and Marchioness of Trivalzi, 
etc. 
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Oki Talleyrand ^ is at last dead. I hear he showed wonder* 
£ul composure and firmness to the last. He was onO* of those 
people who I thought never would die. Did you know what 
Pozzo said to somebody here about him ? He said he (Talley- 
rand) would not die yet, “ parce que le DiabU ne voulait paa 
V avoir.'' 


The, King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

^ LlESSN, 2nd June 1838. 

... I have not all this time touched on our affairs, from 
motives of great discretion, but as the battle draws nigh,* I can- 
||pt very well help writing a few words on the subject. I found 
an Article in the French Constitutionnel which paints our 
position in pretty true colours. As it is not very long, I beg 
you to have the goodness to read it. You have given me so 
many proofs of affection, and your kind speech at Windsor is 
BO fresli in my memory, that it would be very wrong in me ttf 
think that in so short a time, and without any cause, those 
feelings which are so precious to me could have changed. This 
makes me appeal to those sentiments. 

The independent existence of the Provinces which form this 
Kingdom has always been an object of importanc'e to England ; 
the surest proof of it is, that for centuries England has made the 
greatest sacrifices of blood and tre€u?ure for that object. The 
last time I saw the late King at Windsor, in 1836, he said 
to me : If «'ver France or any other Power invades your 
country, it will be a question of immediate war for England ; 
we cannot suffer that.” I answered him I was happy to 
hear him speak so, as I also did not vrant any foreign Power 
to invade us. . . . 

All I w^ant from your kind Majesty is, that you will occa- 
sionally express to >’our Ministers, and particularly to good 
Lord Melbourne, that, as far as it is compatible with the in- 
terests of your own dominions, you do not wish that your 
Government should take the lead in such measures as might in 
a short time bring on the destruction of this country, as well as 
that of your uncle and his family. 

Europe has enjoyed ever since 1833, in our part of it, a state 
of profound peace and real happiness and prosperity. None 

1 nted nth Mar. ajred eijrhty.foar. 

t Th« execution of Uie treaty of 1831, called the Twenty.foar Articles, assigning part 
of Luxemburg to Holland, had been reluctantly agreed to by Leopold, but the King of 
Holland withheld his assent for seven years. 
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can deny that the meaeures which I adopted to organise this 
country* have gr^tly contributed to this happy stale of 
affairs ; this makes me think that the changes which are to 
take place should be brought about in a very gerUle manner, . . . 

I am sorry to have you to listen to so much about politics, 
but it is not my fault ; I wished nothing so much as to he left 
alone, I shall do all I can to bring about a good conclusion, 
but it must not be forgotten that these seven years all the 
dangers^ all the trouble, fell constantly to my share. . , . 

Now I will make haste to conclude, and remain ever, my 
dearest Victoria, your truly devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BucmoHAM Pauce, im June 1838.^ 

My deabest Uncle, — It is indeed a long while since I have 
written to you, and I fear you will think me very lazy ; but I 
^ust in turn say, dearest Uncle, that your silence was longer 
man mine, and that it grieved me, and m’o beaucoup peinec. 
I know, however, you have had, and still have, much to do. 
Many thanks, my dear Uncle, for your very kind letter of the 
2nd inst. . . . 

It would indeed, dearest Uncle, be very wrong of you, if you 
thought my feelings of warm and devoted attachment to you, 
and of great affection for you, could be changed. Nothing can 
ever change them ! Independent of my feelings of affection 
for you, my beloved Uncle, you must be aware that the ancient 
and hereditary policy of this country with respect to Belgium 
must make me most anxious that my Government not only 
should not be parties to any measure that would be pre- 
judicial to Belgium, but that my Ministers should, as far as 
may not conflict with the interests or engagements of this 
country, do everything in their power to promote the prosperity 
and welfare of your Kingdom. 

My Ministers, I can assure you, share all my feelings on this 
subject, and are most anxious to see everything settled in a 
satisfactory manner between Belgium and Holland. 

We all feel that we cannot sufficiently or adequately express 
how much Belgium owes to your wise system of government, 
which has rendered that country so flourishing in every way, 
and how much all Europe is indebted to you for the preserva- 
tion of general peiice ; because it is certain that when you 
ascended the throne of Belgium that country was the one 
from which the occasion *of a general war was much to be 
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feared ; whereas now it is beoome a link to secure the oon- 
tindhnce of peace ; and by the happy circumstances of your 
double near relationship to me and to the King of thSb French, 
Belgium — which was in former times the cause of discord 
between England and France — becomes now a mutual tie to 
keep them together. 

This, my beloved Uncle, we owe to you, and it must be a 
source of pride and gratification to you. 

I perfectly understand and feel that your position with 
respect to all these affairs is very difficult and trying, and the 
feelings of your subjects are far from unnatural ; yet I sin- 
g cerely hope that you will use the great influence you possess 
over the minds of the leading men in Belgium, to mitigate dis- 
content and calm irritation, and procure acquiescence in 
whatever arrangements may ultimately be found inevitable. 

^ You are right in saying that I, though but a child of twelve 
years old when you went to Belgium, remember much of what 
took place, and I have since then had the whole matter fully 
explained to me. The Treaty of November 1831 was perhaps 
not so advantageous to the Belgians as could have been wish ^l^ 
yet it cannot have been thought very advantageous to the 
Dutch, else they would have most probably urged their 
Government before this time to accept it ; besides, when these 
conditions were framed, England was only one out of five 
Powers whose concurrence was required, ancL consequently 
they wore made under very difficult circumstances. Thu 
treaty having been ratified, it is become binding, and therefore 
it is almost impossible to consider it as otherwise, and to set 
aside those parts of it which have been ratified by all the 
parties. 

I feel I must in turn, dearest Uncle, entreat your indulgence 
for so long a letter, and for such full explanations, but I felt it 
my duty to do so, as you had spokelii to me on the subject. 

You may be assured, my beloved Uncle, that both Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Palmerston are most anxious at all times 
for the prosperity and welfare of Belgium, and are consequently 
most desirous of seeing this difficult question brought to a con- 
clusion which may be satisfactory to you. Allow me once 
more therefore, dearest Uncle, to bese^h you to use your 
powerful influence over your subjects, and to strive to moderate 
their excited feelings on these matters. Your situation is a 
very difficult one, and nobody feels more for you than I do. 

I trust, dearest Uncle, that you will, at all times, believe 
me your devoted and most affectionate Niece, 


ViCTOBIA R. . 
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The King of the Bdgiana to Queen Vtctorta, ^ 

9 

LaMKEK, June I 1838. 

My dearest and most beloved Vicjtoria, — You have 
written me a very dear and long letter, which has given me great 
pleasure and satisfaction. I was much moved with the ex- 
pressions of truly felt affection, which it contains, and I shall 
never again doubt your affection for me, but rely on your dear 
heart and the constancy of your character. 

I will now tell you honestly that I had some misgivings ; I 
did not exactly think that you had quite forgotten me, but I 
thought 1 had been put aside as one does with a piece of furni- 
ture which is no longer wanted. 1 did not complain, because I 
fear if affection is once on the decline, reproaches only diminish 
it the faster. I therefore said nothing, but in a life full of griif 
and disappointments like mine, the loss of your affection would 
have been one of the most severe. It was in this point of view 
that the declaration made by Lord Palmerston at the beginning 
j^of May to the Prussian Government chagrined me much.* It 
was premature, because the negotiation was not yet renewed. 
It looked as if the English Government had been anxious to say 
to the Northern Powers, who always steadfastly protected 
Holland, “You imagine, perhaps, that we mean to have igards 
for the uncle«of the Queen ; there you see we shall make even 
shorter work with him now than we did under our late master. “ 

This impression had been general on the Continent ; they 
considered the declaration to Prussia in this way : “La Heine 
et ses Ministres sont done entidrement indiff6rents sur le compte 
du Roi L. ; cela change erUi^rement la position, et nous allons 
faire mains basses sur lui.’* From that moment their language 
became extremely imperious ; they spoke of nothing but acts of 
coercion, bombeurdment, letc., etc. I firmly believe, because I 
have been these many years on terms of great and sincere friend- 
ship with Palmerston, that he did not himself quite foresee the 
importance which would be attached to his declaration. I must 
say it hurt me more in my English capacity than in my Belgian, 
as I came to this country from England^ and was chosen for 
t^ very reason. Besides, I am happy to say, I was never as yet 
in the position to ask for any act of ^ndness from you, so that 
whatever little service I may have rendered you, remained on a 
basis of perfect disinterestedness. That the first diplomatic 
step 4n our affairs should seem by your Government to be 

t TIm da j of the moitth it not 
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directed againet me, created therefore all over the Continent a 
considerable sensation. I shall never ask any favours of you, 
or anything that could in the least be considered as ineomr- 
pcUible with the interests of England ; but you will comprehend 
that there is a great difference in claiming favours and in being 
treated as an enemy. . . . 

I will conclude my overgrown letter with the assurance that 
you never were in greater favour, and that I love you dearly. 
Believe me, therefore, ever, my best beloved Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Adelaide io Queen Victoria, 

Marlboro’ House, 2%th June 1838. 

i (At a quarter bejon 12 o'clock on the CoTonation Day.") 

My dearest Niece, — The guns are just announcing your 
approach to the Abbey, and as I am not near you, and cannot 
take part in the sacred ceremony of your Coronation, I must 
address you in writing to assure you that my thoughts and xa'f * 
whole heart are with you, and my prayers are offered up to 
Heaven for your liappiness, and the prosperity and glory of 
your reign. May our Heavenly Father bless and preserve you, 
and His Holy Clhost dwell within you to give you that peace 
which the world cannot give ! Accept of these n?y best wishes, 
and the blessing of your most devoted and attached Aunt, 

Adelaide. 


Extract from the Queen's Journal, 

Thureday, 28th June 1838. 

I was awoke at four o'clock by the guns in the Park, and could 
not get much sleep afterwards on account of the noise of the 
people, bands, etc., etc. Got up at seven, feeling strong and 
well ; the Park presented a curious specteusle, crowds of people 
up to Constitution Hill, soldiers, bands, etc. I dressed, having 
taken a little breakfast before 1 dressed, and a little after. At 
half'past 9 I went into the next room, dressed exactly in my 
House of Lords costume ; and met Uncle Ernest, Charles,' and 
Feodore (who had come a few minutes before into my dressing- 
room), Lady Lansdowne, Lady Normanby, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, and Lady Barham, all in their robes. 


I Prince Cturies of Leiningen, the Queen’s bslf-brother. 
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At 10 1 got intg the State Coach with the Duchess of Suther* 
land ani Lord Albemarle and we began our Progress, i sub* 
join a minute account of the whole Procession and of the whole 
Proceeding, — the route, etc. It was a fine day, and the crowds 
of people exceeded what I have ever seen ; many as there were 
the day I went to the City, it was nothing, nothing to the 
multitudes, the millions of my loyal subjects, who were 
assembled in every spot to witness the Procession. Their good 
humour and excessive loyalty was beyond everything, and I 
really cannot say how proud I feel to be the Queen of attch a 
Nation. 1 was alarmed at times for fear that the people would 
be crushed and squeezed on i^count of the tremendous rushf 
and pressure. 

I reached the Abbey amid deafening cheers at a little after half- 
past eleven ; 1 first went into a robing-room quite close to th|p 
entrance where 1 found my eight train-bearers : Lady Caroline 
Lennox, Lady Adelaide Paget, Lady Mary Talbot, Lady Fanny 
Cowper, Lady Wilhelmina Stanhope, Lady Anne Fitzwilliam, 
Lady Mary Grimston, and Lady Louisa Jenkinson — all dressed 
^like and beautifully in white satin and silver tissue with 
wreaths of silver corn-ears in front, and a small one of pink 
roses round the plait behind, and pink roses in the trimming of 
the dresses. 

After putting on my mantle, and the young ladies having 
properly got hold of it and Lord Conyngham holding the end of 
it, I left the robing-room and the Procession began as is de- 
scribed in the annexed account, and all that followed and took 
place. The sight was splendid ; the bank of Peeresses quite 
beautiful all in their robes, and the Peers on the other side. 
My young train-bearers were always near me, and helped me 
whenever 1 wanted anything. The Bishop of Durham ^ stood 
on the side neeur me, but he was, as Lord Melbourne told me, 
remarkably maladroit, and never could tell me what was to take 
place. At the beginning of the Anthem, where I*ve made a 
mark, 1 retired to St Edwcurd’s Chapel, a dark small place im- 
mediately behind the Altar, with my ladies and train-bearers — 
took off my crimson robe and kirtle, and put on the supertunica 
of cloth of gold, also in the shape of a kirtle, which was put over 
a singular sort of little gown of linen trimmed with lace ; I also 
took off my circlet of diamonds and then proceeded bare- 
headed into the Abbey ; 1 was then seated upon St Edward’s 
chair, where the Dalx^tic robe was clasped rotmd me by the 
Lord Great Chamberlain. Then followed all the various 
things ; and last (of those things) the Crown being placed on 


1 SdwMd lCaItt7. 1770-1869. 
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my h 9 ad — which was, I must own, a most beautiful impressive 
moment ; aU the Peers and Peeresses put on their colbnets at 
the same instant. 

My excellent Lord Melbourne, who stood very close to me 
throughout the whole ceremony, was camjAetely overcome at 
this moment, and very much affected ; he gave me such a kind, 
and i may say fatherly look. The shouts, which were very 
great, the drums, the trumpets, the firing of the guns, all at the 
same instant, rendered the spectacle most imposing. 

The Enthronisation and the Homage of, first, all the Bishops, 
and then my Undos, and lastly of all the Peers, in their re- 
' spective order was very fine. ,The Duke of Norfolk (holding 
for me the Sceptre with a Cross) with Lord Melbourne stood 
close to me on my right, and the Duke of Richmond with the 
other Sceptre on my left, etc., etc. All my train-bearers, etc., 
standing behind the Throne. Poor old Lord Rolle, who is 82, 
and dreadfully infirm, in attempting to ascend the steps fell 
and rolled quite down, but was not the least hurt ; when he 
attempted to re-a«cend them I got up and advanced to the end 
of the steps, in order to prevent another fall. When LordP 
Melbourne’s turn to do Homage came, there was loud cheering ; 
they also cheered Lord Grey and the Duke of Wellington ; it’s 
a pretty ceremony ; they first all touch the Cro^^Ti, and then 
kiss my hand. When my good Lord Melbourije knelt down 
and kissed my hand, he pressed my hand and I grasped his 
with all my heart, at which ho looked up with his eyes filled 
with tears and seemed much touched, as he was, I observed, 
througliout the whole ceremony. After the Homage was con- 
cluded I left the I’hrone, took off my Croum and received the 
Sacrament ; 1 then put on my Crown again, and re-ascended 
the Throne, loaning on Lord Melbourne’s arm. At the com- 
mencement of tlie Anthem I descended from the Throne, and 
went into »St Edward’s Chapel with my Ladies, Train-bearers, 
and Lord Willoughby, where I took off the Dalmatic robe, 
supertunica, etc., and put on the Purple Velvet Kirtle and 
Mantle, end proceedtxi again to the Throne, which I ascended 
leaning on Lord Melboiune’s hand. 

There was another most dear Being present at this cere- 
mony, in the box immediately above the royal box, and who 
witnessed all ; it was my dearly beloved angelic Lehzen, whose 
eyes 1 caught when on the Throne, and we exchanged smiles. 
She and Spath, Lady John Russell, and Mr. Murray saw me 
leave the Palace, arrive at the Abbey, leave the Abbey and 
again return to the Palace ! ! 

I then again descended from the^Throne, and repaired with 
all the Peers bearing the Regalia, my Ladies and Train- 
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bearers, to St Edward’s Chapel, as it is called ; but whioli, as 
Lord Melooume said, was more unlike a Chapel than anything 
he had ever seen ; for what was caUed an AUar was covered 
with sandwiches, bottles of wine, etc., etc. The Archbishop 
came in and ought to have delivered the Orb to me, but I had 
already got it, and he (as usual) was so confused and puzzled 
and knew nothing, and — ^went away. Here we waiteJl some 
minutes. Lord Melbourne took a glass of wine, for he seemed 
completely tired. The Procession being formed, I replaced 
my Crown (which I had taken off for a few minutes), took the 
Orb in my left hand and the Sceptre in my right, and thus 
loaded, proceeded through the Abbey — which resounded with * 
cheers, to the first robing-room ; where I found the Duchess of 
Gloucester, Mamma, and the Duchess of Cambridge with their 
Ladies. And here we waited for at least an hour, with all mys 
ladies and train-bearers ; the Princesses went away about 
half an hour before I did. The Archbishop had (most awk- 
wardly) put the ring on the wrong finger, and the consequence 

f as that I had the greatest difficulty to take it off again, which 
at last did with great pain. Lady Fanny, Lady Wilhelmina, 
and Lady Mary Grimston looked quite beautiful. At about 
half-past four I re-entered my carriage, the Crown on my head, 
and the Sceptre and Orb in my hands, and we proceeded the 
same way as we came — the crowds if possible having increased. 
The enthusiasm, affection, and loyalty were really touching, 
and I shall ever remember this day as the Proudest of my life ! 

I came home at a little after six, really not feeling tired. 

At eight we dined. Besidas wo thirteen — my Uncles, sister, 
brother, Spath, and the Duke’s gentlemen — my excellent Lord 
Melbourne and Lord Surrey dined here. Lord Melbourne 
came up to me and said : “I must congratulate you on this 
most brilliant day,” and that all had gone off so well. He said 
he was not tired, and was in high spirits. I sat between Uncle 
Ernest ^ and Lord Melbourne ; and Lord Melbourne between 
me and Feodore, whom he hewi led in. My kind Lord Mel- 
bourne was much affected in speaking of the whole ceremony. 

He asked kindly if I was tired ; said the Sword he carried (the 
first, the Sword of State) was excessively heavy. I said that 
the Crown hurt me a good deal. He was so much amused at 
Uncle Ernest’s being astonished at our still having the Litany. 
We agreed that the whole thing was a very fine sight. He 
thought the robes, and pcwticularly the Dalmatic, “ looked 
remarkably well.” ” And you did it all so well— excellent ! ” 
BAid he, with tears in his eyes. He said he thought I looked 


1 llie King of Haaow. 
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rather pale and ** moved by all the people ’’ when I arrived ; 
** Attd that*s natural ; and that’s better.** The Ardhbishop’s 
and Dean’s copes, which were remarkably handsome, were 
from James the Second’s time ; the very same that were worn 
at his Coronation, Lord Mell^ume told me. Spoke of the 
Bishop of Durham’s awkwardness. Lord Rolle’s fall, etc. 
Of the Due de Nemours being like his father in face ; of the 
young ladies’ (train-bearers’) dresses ; which he thought beauti- 
ful ; and he said he thought the Duchess of Richmond (who 
had ordered the make of the dresses, etc., and had been much 
condemned by some of the young ladies for it) quite right. 
She said to him : ** One thing I was determined about ; that I 
would have no discussion with their Mammas about it.” 
Spoke of Talleyrand and Soult having been very much struck 
«by the ceremony of the Coronation ; of the English being far 
too generous not to be kind to Soult. Lord Melbourne went 
home the night before, and slept very deeply till he was woke 
at six in the morning. I said I did not sleep well. Spoke of 
the Illuminations and Uncle Ernest’s wish to see them. 

After dinner, before we sat down, we (that is Charles, LorS’ 
Melbourne, and I) spoke of the numbers of Peers at the Coro- 
nation, which. Lord Melbourne said, with the tears in his ^es, 
was unprecedented. I observed that there were very few 
Viscounts ; he said : ” There are very few Viscounts,” that 
they were an odd sort of title and not really English ; that 
they came from Vice-Comitis ; that Dukes and Barons were 
the only real English titles ; that Marquises were likewise not 
English ; and that they made people Marquises when they 
did not wish to make them Dukes. Spoke of Lord Audley 
who came as the First Baron, and who Lord Melbourne said 
was a very odd young man, but of a very old family ; his 
ancestor was a Sir Something Audlsy in the time of the Black 
Prince, who, with Chandos, gained the Battle of Poictiers. 

I then sat on the sofa for a little while with Lady Barham 
and then with Charles ; Lord Melbourne sitting near me the 
whole evening. Mamma and Feodore remained to see the 
illuminations and only came in later, and Mamma went away 
before I did. Uncle Ernest drove out to see the Illuminations. 

I said to Lord Melbourne when I first sat down that I felt 
a little tired on my feet ; ” You must be very tired,” he said. 
Spoke of the weight of the Robes, etc., etc., the Coronets ; and 
he turned round to me with the tears in his eyes, and said so 
kindly ; ” And you did it beautifidly— every part of it, with 
so much taste ; it’s a thing that you can’t give a person ^vioe 
upon ; it must be left to a persom” To hear t^, from this 
kind impartial friend, gave me great and real pleasure. Mamma 
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and Feodore came^back just after he said this. Spoke o^the 
Bishops* iTopes, about which he was very funny ; of the Pages 
who were such a nice set of bo 3 rs, and who were so handy, 
Lord Melbourne said, that they kept them the whole time. 
Little Lord Stafford and Slane (Lord Mountcharles) were pages 
to their fathers and looked lovely ; Lord Paget (not a fine boy) 
was Lord Melboume*s page and remarkably handy, he said. 
Spoke again of the young ladies* dresses, about which he was 
very amusing ; he wait^ for his carriage with Lady Mary 
Talbot and Lady Wilhelmina ; he thinks Lady Fanny does 
not make as much show as other girls, which 1 would not allow. 
He set off for the Abbey from his house at half-past eight, and 
was there long before anybody else ; he only got home at half- 
past six and had to go round by Kensington. He said there 
was a large breakfast in the Jerusalem Chamber where they ^ 
met before all began ; he said, laughing, that whenever the 
Clergy, or a Dean and Chapter, had anything to do with any- 
thing, there*8 sure to be plenty to eat. 

Spoke of my intending to go to bed, etc. ; he said, “ You may 
depend upon it, you are more tired than you think you are.** I 
said 1 had slept badly the night before ; he said that was my 
mind, that nothing kept people more awake than any con- 
sciousness of a great event going to take plau^e, and being 
agitated. He was not sure if he was not going to the Duke of 
Wellington’s. * 

Stayed in the dining room till twenty minutes past eleven, 
but remained on Mamma’s balcony looking at the fireworks 
in Green Park, which were quite beautiful. 

Uncle Ernest, Charles, Feodore, and the Ladies and Gentle- 
men (like Lehzen, etc.) saw me leave the Palcme, arrive at the 
Abbey, leave the Abbey, and return to the Palace. Got a 
long letter from Aunt Loui^. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

BCCDNOEAX PlLiOB, 29M Jutu 1888. 

The Queen is very anxious to hear if Lord Melbourne got 
home safe, and if he is not tired, and quite well this morning. 

Lord Melbourne will be glad to hear that the Queen had an 
excellent night, is not the least tired, and is perfectly well this 
morning ; indeed she feels much letter than she has done 
for some days. 

The Queen hears that it*iB usual to ask for an additional 
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we^*s holiday for the boys at the various Public Schools, on 
the occasion of the Coronation. Perhaps Lord Mell^oume will 
enquire about this, in order that there may be no neglect on 
my part. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 2nd Juiff 1838. 

My deabebt Uncle, — Many thanks for two kind letters, one 
which I got leist Monday and one this morning. The kind 
interest you take in me and my country (of which, and of the 
nation, I*m more proud than I ever was, since I’ve witnessed 
their excessive affection and loyalty to me) makes me certain 
' that you will be glad to hear how beautifully everything went 
off. It was a memorable and glorious day for me. The millions 
assembled to witness the progress to and from the Abbey w€is 
beyond belief, and all in the highest good*humour. It is a fine 
ceremony, and a scene I shall ever remember, and with pleasure. 
I likewise venture to add that people thought I did my part 
very well. 

The amiable Due do Nemours dined with me on Friday, 
comes to my ball to-night, and dines again with me on Wednes- 
day. Pray tell dearest Aunt Louise that I thapk her much for 
her very kind letter, and will avail myself of her kindness and 
not \%Tite to her this mail. 

Fendore is writing in my room, well and happy. Uncle 
Ernest still very lame, and Charles well. There’s an account 
of the family. Ever and ever your most devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Sth Jtds 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
As your Majesty does not ride, the question is between driving 
down the line or not going down it at all,^ and it appears to 
Lord Melbourne that the first is the beet, namely, to drive 
down ; but if your Majesty feels a strong repugnance, there is 
no more to be said. 

Lord Melbourne thinks it safer and more prudent that your 
Majesty should not ride ; but still it might have been done, 

1 Bitarias to the Hjdo Park fortew on tht ntxi Saj. 
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and if Lord Melbourne had thought that your Migesty ^i^^ed 
it muchfhe would not have dissuaded it. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Neuxllt, im Jviy 1838. 

My deabest Victoria, — I am very grateful for your kind 
letter ; it is extremely meritorious^ amidst such fatigues and 
festivities and occupations of every kind, to find a moment to 
write. I expressed already the great satisfaction with which I 
read and heard all the accounts.of the Coronation, and 1 believe* 
that there never was anything like it. The only one which in 
point of loyal demonstration may approach it is that of 
George III., but I think it fell short of yours. • 

I am happy to see that it has increased, if possible, your 
afiection and attachment to your country, and this is in every 
respect a great blessing. You will remember that I have never 
varied on that subject, the great thing is to be the National 
* Sovereign of your own country, and to love its very faults. 
This strengthens the mutual attachment, and that can never he 
too strong, , . . 

Believe me, ever, my dearest Victoria, your very devoted 
Uncle, , Leopold R. 

The whole of the family here offer their best hamrmges. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

NeuILLT, 20 th Jultf 1838. 

I feel most grateful for your dear kind letter of the 10th inst., 
which I received a few def^s ago. 1 hear that the review was 
something most splendid, and I feel always some regret at 
having been deprived of the happiness of seeing you en fonction, 
which you do in a degree of rare perfection. May the remem- 
brance of all this long remain in your mind, to cheer and 
strengthen you when occasionally there will be a darker 
sky. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

IOTA 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The very difficult and embarrassing situation in which Lo^ 
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Durham the Canadas and the Ministry are left by the vote 
of the House of Lords of last night, requires that acOabinet 
should be held to-day, and Lord Mell^ume has directed one to 
be summoned at two. Lord Melbourne will wait upon your 
Majesty either before that hour or after, about four o'cl^k. 
The vote of last night and the Bill of LK>rd Brougham ‘ is a 
direct censure upon Lord Durham. Lord Durham’s conduct 
has been most rash and indiscreet, and, as far as we can see, 
unaccountable. But to censure him now would either be to 
cause his resignation, which would produce great embank- 
ment, and might produce great evil, or to weaken his authority, 

' which is evidently most undesirable. . . . 


* Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

lOth August 18M. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to inform you that the Cabinet have determined to • 
advise your Majesty to disallow Lord Durham’s ordinance, and 
to announce the same to the House of Lords.* 

This is absolutely necessary, but very disagreeable, and will 
be very much so to Lord Durham. 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

26th September 1838. 

My most beloved Victoria, — I can never thank you enough 
for the dear letter which I found on ,my table on arriving here, 
Sunday evening. It was most kind of you to have written so 
soon niter our departure, and such an e^ectionate, good, kind 
letter. The tears came to my eyes as I read it, and 1 felt quite 
moved. Short as has been our stay, and great, as always, the 
pain of leaving you, it has been a great happiness for me to see 
you again, a happiness for which I shall always thank God, you, 
and your dear Uncle. I need not add how t’ery precious is your 
affection to me, and how eery grateful I am for every new proof 
of it. You know my feelings on this point, and you know they 
are better feU than expressed. Your calling me Louise, and in 

1 Thk BUI ^which smphusbt&d th« Qlesrsllty of Lord Doriuin't ordtnuioe) was nsA • 
aaooQd time by M to SO. On the foUowi^ day Lord Helboome announced to the Peers 
that Minlatere had resolved to advise that the ordinance should be disaUowed. 

8 See Intzodoetocy Note tor the year, saw. p. 102. 
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such a kind way, gave me great pleasure. Almost all those 
dear to m^ call me So, and I think it looks more affectionate ; I 
would fain say now sister-like^ although 1 am rather an old 
sister for you now. . . . 

Leopold is half crazy with the steam-engine, and par- 
ticularly with the tools which you sent him. I enclose here the 
expression of his gratitude. I wrote exactly what he told me 
to write, and I did not add a word. He has found again his kie 
(key), and he wears it suspended to his neck by a blue riband, 
with the Duchess’s little seal. He felt deeply the attention you 
had to have an L engraved on eaeh tool, and after his letter 
was closed he charged me to thank you for it, and to tell you 
that it gave him great pleasure. An iron spade was the 
greatest object of his ambition, and he worked so hard yester- 
day with it, that I feared he would hurt himself with the 
exertion. He will go to-day to the races with us, in the Scotch ‘ 
dress which the Duchess had the kindness to send him. It fits 
very well, and he is very proud of having a coat shaped like 
that of a man. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

2m October 1838 . 

f 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

Mr Stanley of the Treasury * arrived in London yesterday, 
and acquaints me that Lord Normanby makes no secret of 
his willingness, and indeed his desire, to undertake the govern- 
ment of Canada. It would have been better if Lord Nor- 
manby had acquainted Lord Melbourne quietly of this, and not 
made it at once public to afl the world. It is not necessary to 
do anything at present. If Lord Durham remains, which Lord 
Melbourne does not, however, think likely, there will be no 
successor to be appointed, and if he returns, the authority of 
Governor of Lower Canada will devolve upon Sir John Col- 
bome,* in whose hands it may be very safely left for the 
present. 

If Ireland should be vacant, there is a strong feeling amongst 
many that it would be nice to name the Duke of Sussex. It is 
said that it would be popular in Ireland, that the name of one 

* “ Ben ” Stanley, afterwards Lord 8t«uiley of Alderley, Secretary to the Treaanry. 

2 Field-SIaralial Sir John Golbomc, afterwards Lord Sraton, had oeen Ifilitary Becre* 
tar? to Sir John Moore, had commanded a brigade with much distinctloa in the Peninsula, 

had contributed greatly to the suoceiB of the Britisb arms at Waterloo. 

VOL. I . 5 
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of the Royal Family would do good there, and that it would 
aflM to O’Connell a pretext and opportunity for giving up his 
new scheme of agitation. It is also ^ded that the Duke would 
suffer himself to be guided on all essential matters by the 
advice of his Chief Secretary, and that he would content himself 
with discharging the ceremonial duties. Here are the reasons 
for it — your Majesty is so well acquainted with the reasons 
on the other side, that it is unnecessary for me to detail 
them. 

I am afraid that times of some trouble are approaching, for 
which your Majesty must hold yourself prepared ; but your 
Majesty is too well ewquainted with the nature of human affairs 
not to be well aware that they cannot very well go on even as 
quietly as they have gone on during the last sixteen months. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

ith Novmber 1838. 

Lord Melbourne is very well, but Sir James Clark, ^ a Scotch- 
man and a physician, and therefore neither by country nor by 
profession very religious, detained him from Church in order to 
go through the report upon the state of Buckingham Palace. 
This is not a very good excuse, but it is theitrue one. Lord 
Melbourne is very grateful to your Majesty for your enquiries, 
and having some letters to submit, will be happy to attend 
upon your Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

ITindsob Castlb, m November 1838. 

My dear Uncle, — . . . . We have all been much dis- 
tressed by the melancholy and untimely death of poor Lady 
John Russell,’ which took place on the 1st. She was safely con- 
fined on the 20th of October with a little girl, who bean my 
name, and seemed to be going on very well ; but on Wednes- 
day she began to sink from weakness, not disease, and died at 
three o’clock on Thursday, It is a dreadful blow to Wm, for he 
was so attached to her, and I don’t believe two people ever 
were happier together. I send you his pretty letter to me* 

t PhyricUn*in<Ordinftr 7 to the Queen. 

^ > Defter of Mr Thomm lisUr. She hnd been widow ol the Moond Loi4 Bibbifi* 
dale, and merried Lord John RonaU in April 1838. 
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which 1 think you may be interested to see ; he is dreqdftdly 
beat dawn by it, but struggles manfully against his grief, 
which makes one pity him more. She has left four children by 
her first husband, now orphans, the eldest a sweet girl twelve 
years old, and two little girls by Lord John ; the eldest of 
these two is two and a half, and the youngest a fortnight, 
I had known her very well and liked her, and I assure 
you I was dreadfully shocked at it. You may also imagine 
what a loss she is to poor Miss Lister, who has no mother, 
and whose only sister she was. I fear, dear Uncle, I have 
made a 8€Mi and melancholy letter of this, but I have been so 
much engrossed by all this misery, and knowing you take aif 
interest in poor Lord John, tliat I let my pen run on almost 
involuntarily. 

We have very good accoimts of the Queen-Dowager from 
Gibraltar. 

Please return me Lord John’s letter when you have done 
with it. 

Lord and Lady Howard ^ have been here, and I urged him to 
hear Dietz as an inevitable evil, and I think he seems very 
anxious to do what is right. I have likewise written to 
Ferdinand, urging him and Dietz to be reasonable. 

Will you tell Aunt Louise that she will receive a box con- 
taining the Limerick lace dress (just like mine), which I lay at 
her feet. I flar, dear Uncle, you will think I’m making you my 
commissioner de toileite, as in these two letters 1 have plagued 
you with commissions on that subject. . . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

lAEKSN, m November 1838. 

m 

My deabest Victoria, — Your kind and interesting letter of 
the 6th recM)hed me yesterday morning. I hail in you those 
simple and unafiect^ feelings which it contains. May you 
always preserve that great warmth and truth of character 
which you now possess, and rest assured that it will be an 
ornament to you, and the means of finding the same truth and 
warmth of feeling in others. Those who serve, from whatever 
motive it may be, have always their eyes wide open on their 
superiors, and no qualities imp>ose so much on them the 
necessity of respect, which they gladly avoid, than a warm and 
noble character that know3 how to feel for others, and how to 

1 CMii AngiMtiu, riztb Lord Howard de Walden, waa the Britiah Mlnleter at L&lboii, 
•ni atterwardi (1S46-186S) at Brnawla. 
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sympathise with their sorrows. I pity Lord. John from all my 
heart, having always had for him sentiments of the lincerest 
regard. I fear that as a political man it may prove also a severe 
blow. All depends on how he takes it, if he will wish to forget 
his grief by occupying himself with political strife or if his 
greater sensibility will make him wish to indulge it in soli- 
tude. . . . 


Qtieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

^ Windsor Oastlb, I2(h Nooembtr 1838. 

My deakest Uncle, — I was certain you would take interest 
|n and feel for poor Lord John ; he is, I hear, still dreadfully 
shaken, and quite unequal to do any business at present. His 
chief consolation is in attending to the children. 

I felt much for you, and still more for poor dear Aimt 
Louise, when the sad separation from poor Marie * took place ; 
it is HO melancholy to see a dear relation depart who is so ill. # 

I have this morning heard from Ferdinand that the good 
Queen is at last confined, after keeping us for two months and 
more dans Vattente of the event. It took place on’ the 3rd, 
and Ferdinand writes such a funny letter, saying, “ nous 
Bommes tous bien houreux surtout moi qui erdfignais que ce 
ne fut une petite fille ce qui m’eut 6th un peu d^eagr^able, 
car en fait d’onfants j’aime mieux les petits gar^ons, parce 
qu’ils sont plus gais et plus tapageurs.” ® Isn’t this very 
good ? 

I believe the King of the French is to be godfather. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to (^ueen Victoria. 

20th yovembtr 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and transmits a copy of Mr. Macaulay's letter.^ . . . 

Lord Melbourne fears, from what he hears of the language 
of Lord Howick and 3VIr. ^lonson, that much difficulty will be 
found in making arrangements and deciding upon questions. 
But Lord Melbourne will use every effort in his power in order 
to keep the Administration together and to carry on the public 

I 8«epo<f, p. 144. 

4 Tlio Prinoo rtvolved Uw title of Duke of Oporto. 

3 Declining to join the Oorerument. The original is not preoerved anicmg the QnBen’e 
papera. 
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service. Lord Melboiime hears with concern from Mr Fox 
Maule that Lord John Rnssell does not return to business as 
readily as Mr Maule had hoped that he would, and Lord 
Melbourne fears that he will not do whilst he remains at 
Cassiobury with the children. Solitude and retirement cherish 
and encourage grief. Employment and exertion are the only 
means of di^pating it. 


Viacourd Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

22nd November 1838. 

# 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acknowledge your Majesty's greicious communica- 
tion received yesterday. Lord Melbourne had nothiiig 
particular to lay before your Majesty, but still regrets that 
lie did not write, as your Majesty might have wished to hear 
from him. 

Lord Melbourne returns the King of Portugal’s ‘ letter, 
which, as your Majesty observes, is very rough and ill-tempered 
with reference to Lord Howard.* Lord Melbourne road it with 
much concern, as it shows so much dislike and alienation, as 
renders it very improbable that they should ever go on to- 
gether well ai^d in a friendly spirit. Lord Melbourne fears that 
the epithets applied to Lord Howard, though very severe and 
full of resentment, are not entirely ill-chosen and inappropriate. 

All the Ministers, except Lord Duncannon ® and Lord John 
Russell, dined here yesterday, and they all appeared to be in 
very good-humour and disposed to co-operate in order to meet 
the difficulties by which we are surrounded. . . . 

With respect to Canada, Lord Melbourne feels that it may 
be considered somewhat* presumptuous in him to undervalue 
danger, which is considered by those upon the spot to be so 
great and so imminent, but still he cannot feel the alarm which 
seems to be felt there. Lord Durham, Lord Melbourne is con- 
vinced, exaggerates the peril in order to give greater iclat to his 
own departure. The worst symptom which Lord Melbourne 
perceives is the general fear which seems to prevail there, and 
which makes every danger ten times as great as it really is. 

> Tha birth of an heir on 16th September 1837 conferred on Prince Ferdinand the 
right to the title of Sang. 

* See ante^ p. 131. 

3 Lord Doncannon (1781-1847), at thia time Lord Privy Seal and First Commissioner of 
w ooda and Foreata, was afterwards Bari of Beaabcnrough) Lord-Iientenant of Ireland. 
He mast not be ocmfuaed with the Lord Dongannoo who aat in the Honse of Oommona 
M Mr HiU-Trevor from 1830-1841. and, aa Viacoont Dungannon, waa elected In 1848, 
hot i mme d ia tely nnaeated on petitum. 
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* The King of the Bdgiana to Queen Victoria, i' 

Lismr, 24ih Novembet 18S8. 

My dear Victoria, — Von Praet^ is bearer of this letter. 
The present moment being one of some importance— which 
may, if imprudently managed, cause great disturbances in 
the West of Europe, and exercise a reaction on your own 
Government — I think it my duty to inform you of what is 
going on. 

I join a copy of a letter to Lord Palmerston. I should feel 
bbliged to you if you would read, it in the presence of good Lord 
Melbourne, in whose fairness euid sense of justice I must say 
I feel great confidence. . . . 

4 1 will not complain, only one subject I must touch upon 
as really very unfair. That your Ministers should take a 
line unfavourable to this country may be explained by 
their political position, but why should they press so much 
on the French Government ? I really see no cause for it. 
England is in an excellent position for a mediator^ and for ail 
parties it is highly desirable that that position should be 
inaintaintKi.* 

I will not plague with a longer letter. You know from 
experience that I never ask anything of you, I prefer remaining 
in the position of having rendered services without wanting 
any return for it but your affection ; but, as I said before, if 
we are not careful we may see serious consequences which may 
affect more or It'ss everybody, and this ought to be the object 
of our most anxious attention. I remain, my dear Victoria, 
your affectionate Uncle, Leopold R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

2rtd December 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns this letter with the enclosures. He has read it and 
them with great attention. Your Majesty will probably think 

1 Julw T<in PrMt^ author of a History of Flanders, was Secretary of the Loga*- 

tion in London in 1831, and took a leading part in the negotiationa which placed Xing 
Leopold on the Uirone. 

a Xing Leopold considered that the interests of Belginxn were being neglected by the 
four Powers, and in his speech at tlie evening of his Parliament, on 13th November, 
stated amid loud acclamations that those interests would be defended with perBevemnoe 
and ooorage. The Deputies, in reply, said that Belgium had consented to painlul aacri- 
fioes only under a formal guarantee by the Powers, which they now abrank from canying 
out. 
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it right to acquaint the King that your Majesty had already 
seen his lAter to Lord Palmerston. 

Lord Melbourne cannot perceive the justice of the King's 
complaint. For the sake of the King himself and of the 
Belgian nation, we are most anxious to settle speedily and 
definitely the questions so long pending between Belgium and 
Holland, and which arose from the separation of the two 
countries in 1830. We can only settle it by the agreement of 
the four Great Powers who constitute the Conference to which 
the question was referred, viz., Austria, Prussia, England, 
France. Of course it is of vital importance for us to carry them 
all along with us, and for that reiuson we press France. If she 
differs from us, there is a ground immediately laid for difference 
and war. 

Lord Melbourne would suggest that your Majesty should 
say “ that your great affection for the King, as well as your 
anxiety for the interests of your own country, and your desire 
for the promotion of peace, render you most solicitous to have 
the Belgian question speedily and definitively settled ; that it 
appears to you that it can only be settled by the agreement of 
the four Powers who constitute the Conference, and that 
therefore you cannot but wish most strongly to carry France 
as well as the two others along with you.” ‘ 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

3rd Deomdter 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acquaint that as soon as he arrived at half-past 
two, Sir George Grey * ran jn to acquaint him that the whole 
insurrection in Canada w£is put down and suppressed.^ Des- 
patches have been received from Sir J ohn Colborne to say that 
the British turned out with the utmost alacrity, the volunteers 
beat the French wherever they met them, the whole are 
dispersed, and Sir John says that he feels no doubt of the 
tranquillity of the Colony during the rest of the winter. Unless, 
therefore, the Americans make an attempt upon Upper Canada, 
all is welL Lord Melbourne will have the pleasure of returning 

\ See the Queen’s letter of 6th December to the King of the Belgians. 

* Sir OeoKge Grey (1799-1882), at this time Under-Secretary for the Ooloniii, 
Secretaiy of State saooeeeivelT for Home and Colonial Affairs. 

3 On the Srd of November, however, the insnrrection had broken oat anew to Lower 
Cwiada, while in Vpptr Canada many American ** syropathysers ” Joined the insargents 
these were dedstvely defeat*^ at Prescott. This fight cost tiie British 46 in 
killed and wounded ; 169 of their opponents (including 131 natives of the United States) 
^*we taken, and conveyed to Kingston, to be tried by ooart-martial. 
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to Windsor to-morrow, unless there should be any impediment, 
of which Lord Melbourne will inform your Majesty. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WiNZMOB C4SILB, Uh Deombtr 1838. 

My dbab Uncle, — I have to thank you for two letters, one 
brought by Van Rraet, and the other received on Tue^ay. 
Before I proceed further I must tell you that both Lord 
Melbourne and I had alre^y seen your letter to Lord 
Palmerston, which he sent to us inun^ately on receiving 
it. I have read those letters with the greatest attention, 
«and can quite understand that your difficulties are great in 
trying to restrain the eagerness and violence of some of your 
people. 

My great affection for you, of course, makes me most 
anxious to see these troublesome and long pending affairs 
settled, for the sake of a continuance of peace and tranquillity i 
but, dear Uncle, as it appears to me that these affairs can only 
be settled by the agreement of the four Powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that France should go with us as well as the others, 
and I think, dear Uncle, you wrong us in tlijnking that we 
urged France too much and unfairly. You must not, dear 
Uncle, think that it is from want of interest that I, in general, 
abstain from touching upon these matters in my letters to you ; 
but I am fearful, if I were to do so, to change our present 
delightful and familiar correspondence into a formal and stiff 
discussion upon political matters which would not be agreeable 
to either of us, and which I should deeply regret. These are 
my reasons, and 1 trust you wd 11. understand them, cmd be 
convinced of my unalterable and very great affection for you, 
my dearest I'^ncle, and of the great interest I take in all that 
concerns your welfare and happiness and the prosperity of your 
count^5^ . . . 

Pray give my affectionate love to Aimt Louise and the 
children, and believe me, always, your most cdfectionate 
Niece, Victoria R. 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

m Oeemia^er 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has just received your Majesty's letters. Lord Durhfluzi 
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aiTivedv6Bterday« evening, and Lord Helboome has just seen 
Mr. StiAl^» who has seen him. He represents him as oalm« 
but much hurt and vexed at the last despatch which expresses 
your Majesty’s disapprobation of his conduct m issuing the 
proclamation.^ Lord Durham said that he should immediately 
write an answer to it, in which he should state that he would 
ooramunicate to the Gk>vemment all the information which he 
had collected upon the state of the Canadas. That he should not 
ask an audience of your Majesty. This is his present decision. 
He may alter it ; if he should, and through any channel 
request an audience. Lord Melbourne is now clearly of opinion 
that your Majesty should merply say that an answer will be ** 
sent and the propriety of granting an audience may then be 
fully consider^ by your Majesty’s confidential servants. Mr 
Stc^ey represents Lord Durham as not speaking with mucl| 
violence or asperity, but seeming to feel much the censure con- 
veyed in the last despatch. 

Your Majesty will receive from the Colonial Office a prioia 
of Sir John Colbome’s despatches. Nothing can be more 
honourable. The American force which made an incursion 
into Upper Canada have all been taken prisoners. . . . 

Lord Melbourne thinks that as long as Lord Durham is here 
and some communication has been received from him, he had 
better remain^to-night in London. He will return to Windsor 
to-morrow. . . . 


ViacouiU Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Bth December 1888. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acquaint your Majesty that Lord Glenelg has thu 
evening received a letter from Lord Durham, tendering 
formally his resignation, and stating that his general report 
upon the affairs of Canada must be delayed until the gentlemen 
conneeted with his Mission return from that country, which 
they were to leave on or about the 20th of last month, and 
therefore may be shortly expected here. It will be necessary 
to ask Lord Durham whether he has no intelligence of im- 
mediate importance to give. 

1 Lcrt DartMBi iteted at Dcraport : ** I ihAll, when PwiiAinMit maeto, he pnpeni 
y MM riba ft g ti n ie ant fttf on of Imu wiMllr nnkzKmn boro, and diaclonrM whkb tlM Pftrlift* 
sMft&dpooplebftToiiooaiioipttaD of.** 
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Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. < 

P 411 AOI, TAuerrA.i 18M J>ecember 18S8. 

Mv DEAREST NiECE, — The English mail going to-day gives 
me another opportonity to address you, and to name a subject 
to you which I think deserves your consideration, and about 
which I feel most anxious. It is the want of a Protestant church 
in this place which I mean. There are so many English resi- 
dents here, it is the seat of an English Government, and there 
is not one church belonging to the Church of England. . . . 
^he consequence of this want of church accommodation has 
been that the Dissenters have established themselves in con- 
siderable numbers, and one cannot blame persons for attending 
their meetings when they have no church of their own. 

* I address myself to you, as the head of the Church of Eng- 
land, and entreat you to consider well this important subject, 
and to talk it o\'er with your Ministers and the Archbishop, in 
order to devise the best means of remedying a want so dis- 
creditable to our country. Should there be no funds at. your 
disposal to effect this object, most happy shall I feel to con- 
tribute to any subscription which may be set on foot, and I 
believe tlint a considerable sum may be raised amongst the 
Protestants of this island, where all parties are most anxious 
to see a proper place of divine worship erected ; without 
assistance from England, however, it cannot bo effected. I 
therefore most humbly and confidently submit this subject to 
you, dearest \"ictoria, who will bestow upon your Protestant 
subjects of this island an everlasting benefit by granting them 
what they want most.* . . . 

I hope this will find you quite well and happy, and that I 
shall soon again have the pleasure of hearing from you. Give 
my affectionate love to your dear Mother, and all my dear 
sisters, and believe me over, my dearest Niece, your most 
devoted and faithfully attached Aunt, Adelaide. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

2lU December 1838. 

. . . Lord Melbourne saw Mr. Stephenson this morning and 
learns from him that the Duke of Sussex * is in the highest 

t The Queen* Downer was at this time cmislng in the Mediterranean, and made aowM* 
•taj at Malta. 

t Queen Adelalrle liorwlf erected the church at a cost of £10,000. 

3 II 10 Duke of Sattwx was anxioua to be appointed Vioeroj of Ireland. Mr Stephenaoa 
wae hi« i*riraie Secretary. See ante. p. 12D. 
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degree discontented at being informed decisively that there is 
no intention of sending him to Ireland. He is very loud against 
the Government, and is also very angry with Mr Stephenson, 
and the latter expects that he shall receive his dismissal. • . . 
Mr Stephenson assures Lord Melbourne that he has mentioned 
this matter to no one but Lord Melbourne and Lady Mary, and 
it is of importance that it should be kept secret. Lord Mel- 
bourne thinks it his duty to apprise your Majesty of the feelings 
of the Duke, and of the possible origin of them. 

Lord and Lady Holland return to London to-day and Lord 
Melbourne is going to dine with them. 


Viscount Melbourne to Qu^en Victoria. 

22nd Deember 1838. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and cannot express how deeply concerned he is to find himself 
restrained from obeying your Majesty’s commands, and re- 
pairing without delay to Brighton. Both his duty and his 
inclination would prompt him to do this without a moment’s 
delay, if he did not find it incumbent upon him to represent 
to your Majesty the very important circumstances which 
require his pr^ence for two or three days longer in London. 
The session of Parliament approaches ; the questions which 
are to be considered and prepared are of the most appalling 
magnitude, and of the greatest difficulty. Many of your 
Majesty’s servants, who fill the most important offices, are 
compelled by domestic calamity to be absent, and it is abso- 
lutely necesseuy that there should bo some general superin- 
tendence of the measures be proposed, and some considera- 
tion of the arrangements to be made. Lord Melbourne assures 
your Majesty that he would not delay in London if he did not 
feel it to be absolutely necessary for your Majesty’s service. . . 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laekek, 2Sth December 1838. 

My deabest Victoria, — I have to thank you for two ex- 
tremely kind and deiur letters, which made me very happy, 
and your kind heart would be plesised to know Aou? happy. 
Sir H. 8e3naiour ' gave me a very favourable account of your 

1 Sir Hamilton Seymoor, Uinigter at Bronels. 
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dearest Bfajesty, and was deeply gratified by your gradoiis 
reception. 

I am glad to find that you like Brighton better than last year. 
I think Brighton very agreeable at this time of the year, till 
the east winds set in. It also gives the possibility of seeing 
people without having them on one’s hands the whole day, as 
is the case in the country. The Pavilion, besides, is comfort- 
able ; that cannot be denied. Before my marriage it was 
there that I met the Regent. Charlotte afterwards came with 
old Queen Charlotte. How distant all this already, but still 
^how present to one’s memory. 

The portrait of your Aunt and Lieopold is nicely done. Don 
Leopoldo is like, and has at tiroes even a more intelligent look ; 
he would amuse you — he is very original and very sly. I often 
call him the little tyrant, because nobody knows so well de 
Zaire aller le monde. . . . My most beloved Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER VIII 

The chief political event of the year (1839) at home arose out of* 
the troubles m J amaica. In addition to the apprenticeship question, 
the state of the prisons, much overcrowded owing to the planters" 
severity, had excited attention, and an Imperial Act was passed for 
their regulation. To this action the Colonial Assembly showed 
marked hostility, and, after the dissolution by Sir Lionel Smith, the 
Governor, the new House was no more placable. Accordingly, the 
home Government brought in a Bill, in April, to suspend temporarily 
the Jamaica Constitution, but on a division had a majority of five 
only in a house of five hundred and eighty-'three. llie Ministers 
therefore resigned, and Sir Robert Peel was sent for ; a difficulty as 
to the Ladies of the Household, commonly called the Bedchamber 
Plot, compelled him to resign the task, and the Whigs, much injured 
in reputation^ resumed office. Some changes took place, Macaulay 
joining the Ministry, and Lord Normanby, who had succeeded Lord 
Glene& at the Colonial Office, exchanging places with Lord John 
Russell, the Home Secretary. The trial of strength over the Speaker- 
ship ended in a victory for the Ministerial candidate, Mr Shaw 
Lefevre, by a majority of eighteen in a house of six hundred and 
sixteen. 

Penny Postage was introduced by an Act of this session. 

The Princes Ernest and Albert of Saxe-Coburg arrived on a visit 
to the Queen in October, and on the 14th the Queen's engagement to 
the latter was announced by herself to Lord Melbourne. A few weeks 
later the Queen announced her betrothal at a meeting of the Privy 
Council. 

During the year risings in favour of the people's charter " took 
place in various parts of the county, especially Birmingham and 
Newport, the six points demanded being the ballot, uni versed suffrage, 
snniml Parliaments, payment of members, the abolition of a property 
qualification for members, and equed electoral districts. At Newport 
one Frost, a linen-draper whom Lord John Russell had made a 
magistrate, headed a riot. He was tried with his confederates by a 
special commission at Monmouth, and, with two others, sentenced 
to death ; a sentence afterwards commuted. 

In the East, war broke out between the Sultan Mahmoud and the 
Pasha of Egypt, Mehemet Ali, who had orimally helped Turkey 
against Gre^, but had since revolted and driven the Turks from 

14i 
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Syria. On that occasion (1833) Turkey had been saved bv Russian 
intervention, a defensive alliance, known as the treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi, made between Russia and Turkey, and Mehemet granted 
Syria as well as Eg 3 ^t. On the revival of hostilities, Ibrchhim, eon of 
Mehemet, defeated the Turkish army on June 24 ; a week later the 
Sultan Mahmoud died, and the Turkish admiral treacherously de- 
livered over the Turkish fleet to Mehemet at Alexandria. Once more 
the four Powers (Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia) inter- 
fered to save the Sultan. Tlie Czar accepted the principle of a joint 
mediation, the advance of the Egyptians was stopped, and the Sultan 
was informed that no terms of peace would be accepted which had not 
received the approval of the Powers. The terms were settled at a 
' congress held in London. Mehemet refused to accept the terms, and 
was encouraged by France to persevere in his refusal. 

The dispute betwecm Belgium and Holland as to the Luxemburg 
territory was settled by a treaty in the course of the year. Lord 
Durham presented his report on Canada, a document drafted by 
Charles Buller but inspired by Lord Durham himself ; though 
legislation did not take phveo this year, this document laid the foun- 
dation of the federal union of the Canadas, and of the Constitution 
of other autonomous colonies, but for the present the ex-Commis- 
sioner met with much criticism of his actions. 

Our tr<iop8 were engaged during the year against Dost Mahommed, 
the Ameer of Afghanistan, a usurper who many years earlier had 
driven Shah Sooja into exile, liord Auckland, the Viceroy of India, 
had sent Captain (afterwards Sir Alexander) Burnes on a Mission to 
Cabul, and the Anuwr had received him hospitably at first, but sub- 
sequently dismissed him from his Court. Lord Auckland thereupon 
rosolvcHl to restore Shah Sooja, and in the autumn of 1838 issu^ a 
manifesto dethrt)ning Dost Mahommed. Operations were accord- 
ingly directed against liim under Sir John (afterwards Lord) Keane, 
who, on August 6, 1839, enterixl Cabul and placed Shah Sooja on the 
throne. However open to criticism, the news of this result was 
enthusiastically received in England, and Lord Auckland w€u pro- 
raoUnl to an Earldom. 

In China a ilisputo of long stiuidin^ became acute. With the 
renewal of the East India Company's charter, in 1834, the Chinese 
ports had IxH'n thrt*wn open, and the opium trade became a source 
of great profit to private traders. In spite of the prohibition 
which the Chinese Governmont laid on importation of opium, 
the traffic was acti\ely carri<*d on, and, os a result of the strained 
relations which ensued. Captain Elliot, the British Chief Super- 
intendent, requested that warships should proceed to China for the 
protection of British life and property. 



CHAPTER VIII 
1839 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, ^ 

* Paviuon [Bbiqhton], 1st January 1839. 

My deab Uncle, — ... I don’t like your croaking so about 
damp climates ; if a niece may venture to say such a thing, I 
might almost say it is ungrateful to your faithful and attached 
Belgians. 

The Queen-Dowager’s letters do tantalize one a good deal, I 
must own.‘ You will see that old Lord Clarendon * is dead, 
which makes our friend Villiers Earl of Clarendon, but I am 
afraid not with a large income. 

Lord Palmerston has been unwell and obliged to go to 
Broadlands, where he still is. He had gone through so much 
grief and lejijour, that it was absolutely necessary for him to 
recruit his strength. The Normanbys spent two nights here.® 
Lord Melbourne is the only person staying in the house besides 
several of my Court and my suite, and, I am sorry to say, is 
not very well ; he has also hewi, I fear, too much business to do. 

Lady Breadalbane * is my new Lady of the Bedchamber, 
and a very nice person. Ever your devoted Niece, 

ViCTOEIA R. 

Forgive this short scrawl. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

eth January 1889. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns his best and warmest thanks for the very kind and 

1 Queen Adelaide had dcecribed the onmge-trees and tropical firulte in the gardens 
tlie Palace of St Antonio, Valetta. 

3 J<^n Charlea, third Earl, Cliief Jostioe-in'eTre, North of Trent. Hie ■ucceawn', who 
had been Minister to Spain since 1833, was afterwards the celebrated Foreign Secretarr. 

3 Xiord Nonnanby, at this time Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, became successiTely 
during the year, Otrfonial and Home Secretary. lAdy Normanbv, who had been a Lady- 
in>Waiting nnoe the aoceesion, was a daughter of the first Lord Ravensworth. 

< Eliaa, daughter of Oeorge Baillie of Jenrlswood. Her brother afterwards became 
tenth Earl of Haddington. 
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gracious oommunioation which he had the hQnour and pleasure 
oi receiving from your Majesty yesterday evening. Your 
Majesty will have seen in the newspapers that Lord Norbury 
was shot at in his own grounds and dangerously wounded.^ 
Lord Melbourne learns by a letter hrom Lord Morpeth 

that Lord Norbury is since dead. This is a shocking event, 
and will, of course, create a strong sensation, much stron^r 
than the death in the same manner of several persons of inferior 
degree. It is almost the first time that an attempt of this 
kind has been directed against an individual of that rank or 
station. . . . 

Lord Melbourne has seen Sir Henry Halford,* who says that 
his pulse is low and his system languid. He has prescsribed 
some draughts, which Lord Melbourne trusts will be of service, 
but he feels much depressed to-day. He dined yesterday at 
Lady Holland's, where he met Mr Ellice,* civil and friendly 
enough in appearance, but Lord Melbourne fears hostile at 
heart, and a determined partisan of Lord Durham. Lord 
Durham has not yet made to Lord Glenelg the promised com- 
munication of his report and plan, but it is scud that he will do 
so soon. . . . 


Qtteen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BC7CEIN0HAM FALA.CB, lUA Jonuory 1889. 

My dear Uncle, — ^The dreadful moment has arrived, and 
dear Marie * is no more to bless her loving relations with her 
presence on this earth of grief and troubles ! It is a heavy 
dispensation, and one that it is difficult to comprehend, but we 
must submit. 

I thought it best to write to my poor dear Aunt, for whom 
this will bo a sad blow ; but I abstained from doing so to the 
dear Queen of the French just as yet. I have no letters, cmd 
only learnt the melancholy event by the papers. Boor 
wretched Alexander t What a loss, what a change for him, poor 
fellow ! 

You will, I am sure, regret that sweet amiable creature, as 
poor Marie was, very much, having known her so well, and her 
attacliment to you was great. 

t At Cilbesgftn Abbrnr, Ooontr MMth. Tb« marderar eimp^d. 

phjttdan : attendad Qaotge IT. and WiUiam IT., ■■ nail m Qomb 

9 8oa-ln*Uw ot Lord Oray, at waa alao Lord Durham. 

4 Piinoaaa Uaiia o( Oiiaana, born 1818, filter to (ha Qnaan of tha Balsiam. bad marriad 
Prinoa Alaxandar ot WUrtambacg, la 188T, ^ 
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I prolong this letter, but merely repeat how much I 

feel for ^u all, and beg you to believe me, your most affection- 
ate Niece, Vioronu. R. 


The King of the Belgiana to Queen Victoria, 

LiEXKsr, 18(A Jtmurjf 1839. 

, . , Your Aunt as well as myself are very anxious to be of 
use to poor Alexander. The dispositions of the whole family 
are extremely kind towards him, but he is shy and a little 
helpless ; his present melancholy situation is of course calcu- 
late to increase this. His position puts me in mind of mine 
in 1817. . . . He, besides, is surrounded by people who are kind 
to him. Of George IV., then Regent, it was observed that for 
years he had not been in such good spirits than by the loss of 
his daughter. She was more popular than himself — that was, 
since her mariage, her only crime. . . . 

1 feel very grateful for Lord Melbourne's kindness on the 
subject of our sad loss. He is so feeling and kindhecuted 
that he, much more than most men who have lived so much in 
the graifid monde, has preserved a certain warmth and freshness 
of feeling. . . . 

Your cousins kiss your hands, and I remain, my decuest 
Victoria, your* devot^ Uncle, Leopold R. 


ViacourU Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Stanhofe street, 27th January 1839. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and returns to your Majesty the accompanying papers 
which he received from Viscount Melbourne. Your Majesty 
will have seen by Sir Edweurd Disbrowe's ^ despatches that the 
concentration of Dutch troops mentioned in these reports was 
purely defensive, and was the consequence of the military 
demonstrations previously made by the Belgians ; and it 
appears, moreover, that the Dutch force is inferior in number 
to the Belgian force opposite to it ; and that affords an addi- 
tional security against the chance of an invasion of Belgium 
by the Dutch. It is, however, undeniable that when two 
armies are drawn up in face of each other, separated by a small 
cliatanoe, and animated by mutual hatred, the chances of 
collision become great and imminent. But it is to be hoped 

1 IDsIster at the Hagoe. 
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in the present case that the communication made by the 
Conference to the two parties on Thursday last may avert the 
danger of hostilities between the Dutch and Belgians.^ 


Qiieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUGEXNQEIU PALACE, 1th FOnuery 18St. 

My deab Uncle, — I am much grieved to learn that poor 
Philippe * has given you such anxety. My poor Aunt ! it 
really is too much upon her to have these cares added to her 
recent severe affliction. 1 ho*po to God that I shall get news of 
Philippe’s complete recovery to-morrow. 

I regret to hear that your Government gives you so much 
trouble, but trust that you will exert all your influence, as you 
have so frequently done, to persuade your Ministers to be 
reasonable, and not to resist the favnurablo offers made to the 
GovM*rnment. Everybody here is exceedingly anxious for the 
conclusion of these long pending affairs, and hope that the 
answer from Belgium will soon arrive.^ You will forgive me, 
dear Uncle, if I express to you my earnest hope that these ex- 
pectations may not bo disappointed, for I feel that since the 
Dutch have so instantly accepted the proposition of the Con- 
ference, Belgium would suff<*r in the eyes of tills country were 
she to delay, and, what I am still more fearful of, my beloved 
l^ncle, you might be blamed, and suffer for what your Govern- 
ment may do. You will, 1 know, forgive this freedom, which 
is [)rc)mpt(Ki by my great anxiety for your welfare and happiness 
(which 1 know you are well aware of), and for the preservation 
of the inestimable blessings of peace. No one feels more for 
you than 1 do at this difficult mopient, nor than I have done 
throughout these trying and embarrns.sing affairs. That all 
may be jieaceably and amicably settled is my earnest 
prayer. 

Everything went off well yesterday,^ and we are again 
launch^ into a )>oliticaI campaign, which it is impossible not 
to contemplate with a certain degree of anxiety. 

Adieu ! my dear Uncle. Give my love to m 3 ' dear Aunt, and 
believe me, always, your most devoted Niece, Victobia R. 

I /W next letter. 

* So© otUe, j>. 

3 The tw©nty<(uur to which Belfriom had acceded in 1831, had them bees 

rejected by Holland. Now, however, Holland wished to adopt them. The Belgian 
Oovemroent vainly pitHKwed dUTerent gchemefi, but at la»t the BiU lor raUlying the 
propoK'd of the iWeni (made l'3rd January and aci'epted by Holland on llth 

February ^ paeMod the H»4nan Clmmbera. 

t The (jueeu opeued rorliameat in peraon on 6th February. 
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^ ViacourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

lOth FOruarv 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thinks it right and necessary to acquaint your Majesty 
that the Cabinet yesterday was very stormy and unpleasant. 
Lord John Russell brought on the question of the Civil Govern- 
ment of the Army, in a temperate and judicious manner, but 
Lord Howick made a most violent speech, strongly condemning 
the whole of the present system and arraigning the conduct of 
the Treasury and other Departments, saying that he should • 
not throw up his otfice becau^ no measure was brought for- 
ward, but that, when questioned upon the subject by Mr Hmne 
in the House of Commons, as it was certain that he would be, 
he should say that Government would do nothing upon the 
subject, until he (Mr Hume) compelled them, and that he should 
express his entire disapprobation of tho present system, and 
his reasons in detail for that disapprobation. Your Majesty 
will perceive that nothing could be more violent than this 
course. It was borne with great patience by tho rest of tho 
Cabinet, although Mr. Rice,* against whom the greater part of 
Lord Howick’s speech was directed, felt himself most deeply 
hurt, and so expressed himself in private afterwards to Lord 
Melbourne. Upon the whole. Lord Melbourne cannot but con- 
sider that affairs are in a most precarious state, and that whilst 
there is so much discontent fermenting within the Cabinet itself, 
there must be great doubt of Lord Melbourne’s being much 
longer able to hold the Administration together. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

lOth Fd>ruary 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is very sorry that his communication has occasioned your 
Majesty so much alarm and uneasiness. Lord Melbourne hopes 
that there is nothing imminent and immediate, but this sort of 
outbreak and contention may so soon become serious, that 
Lord Melbourne thought it his duty to take an early oppor- 
tunity of informing your Majesty of what had taken place. 
Lord Melbourne would wait upon your Majesty without delay, 
but trusts that this letter will be sufficient to dispel any dis- 
quietude which his former communication may have excited. 

1 The Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Lord John EuaotU to Queen Victoria, ^ 

wtueos otmcm, socft FOmanf 18S9. 

Lord John Bussell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Mr Charles ViUiers ^ mov^ 
3resterday, after a very able speech, that the petitioners against 
the Com Laws should be heard at the Bar of the House. 

Sir Bobert Peel opposed the Motion on the ground that he 
meant to resist any change in the Com Laws. He made a very 
skilful use of the returns of cotton, etc., exported. 


Viecount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

SIANHOPS STREET, 6th March 1889. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and requests to be honoured with your Majesty’s 
commands upon the accompanying letter from Count Pollon.* 
Viscount Palmerston at the same time begs to state that he has 
reason to believe, from what Count Pollon said to him in con- 
versation two days ago, that the Duke of Lucca ’ has a notion 
that Sovereign Princes who have had the honour of dining with 
your Majesty, have been invited by note and not by card. If 
that should be so, and if your Majesty should q^vite the Duke 
of Lucca to dine at the Palace before his departure, perhaps 
the invitation might be made by note, instead of by card, as it 
was when the Duke last dined at the Palace. Your Majesty 
may think this a small matter, but the Duke is a small 
Sovereign. 


Viscount Mdboume to Queen Victoria. 

9th March 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and feels very deeply the very kind and gracious concern which 
your Majesty expresses for his health, as well as your Majesty’s 
solicitude and interest upon all occasions. Lord Mel^ume 
will take your Majesty’s ad\ice, but his experience teaches him 
that illness is not so easily put o£F, and that it will have its 
course in spite of precaution. . . . 

Lord Melbourne thinks, upon the whole, that your Majesty 
had perhaps better write by messenger a few lines of kiniinftoa 

1 ILP. ter WolTtrtkamptoQ 1838-1898, beccRnh« ** Fathw oC tha Houn.** 

9 For msQjr roani Sardinian Uinitter in Sngland. 

> Loooa waa an tudapandSni Italian Stata. 
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and Teco|lectiozL It can be no descent on your Majesty’s part 
to do so, and as we may be obliged to take very strong measures 
with respect to Portu^, it is as well that there should be no 
appearance of any deficiency of affection or attention Lord 
Melbourne [thinks] that, for the reason given by your Majesty, 
your Majesty may perhaps as well not go to the play this 
evening, but is very sorry to hear that your Majesty is low 
and out of spirits. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

puCSmOHAll PALACI» 1889. 

My dear Uncle, — M any thanks for two letters, one which 
I received last Sunday, and the other enclosing a letter from 
Stockmar this morning. I am glad you agree with me about 
Victoire.^ Since I wrote to you, I got these two letters from 
the Portuguese children — as I disrespectfully but very de- 
servedly call them — which I send you, in order that you may 
see how they wish Victoire to come to them, which I fear and 
think is totally impracticable, for it would never do for Victoire 
to go so far without her mother. Nevertheless, I thought it 
but right by them to send you these letters, and I have written 
to them giving them little hope. 

The French Ministry are gone, and I am sure the poor King 
will be much vexed by it. They talk of Broglie as Minister for 
Foreign Affairs,* but I am afraid Thiers is inevitable. We are 
rather in fear of Thiers here, but it is a pity that Louis Philippe 
should show so much dislike to a man he must take, for it 
have the effect of a defeat. 

I have no time to add more, but to b^ you to believe me, 
always, your most affectionate Niece, Viotobia R. 

a 

Ftscoun^ Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

S2nd March 1889. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to acquaint your Majesty that the CSabinet have 
decided — 

1. That it is impossible to acquiesce in the vote of last 
night in the House of Lords.* 

^DiM^tcr oi PrloM Tordlittiid ol 8«xM3olmig, and manrlad in April 1840 to 'tiM 

Alttr m pvofWooal Oabtont, in whidi tiM Doc de Moatebdlo wm Fanrign IfinJsfear, 

Kiof ft Mini 0 fei 7 with Soolt as Pr«mi«r and Faraign IClnater. 

* ^MiiohSLordBodmmrrladamotioataeaMaetOoammmtomqainintotba 
Mata ol Xraiaiid ; tba lliniatrj rapUad by obtaining a Tota of tha Honaa of Co aa mana in 
ttiiirfaTaiirby »18to994. ^ ^ 
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2. That it would not bo justifiable to resign in the face of 
the declaration which I made in the year 1836, in the House 
of Lords, that I would maintain my post as long as I possessed 
the confidence of the Crown and of the House of Conunons, 
particularly as there is no reason to suppose that we have lost 
the confidence of the House. 

3. That the course to be pursued is to give notice in the 
House of Conxmons to-night, that the sense of that House will 
be taken immediately after the Easter Holidays, upon a vote 
of approbation of the principles of Lord Normanby’s govern- 
ment of Ireland. 

' If we lose that question, or carry it by a small majority, we 
must resign. If we carry it, we may go on. 

This is a plain statement of the case, and this course will at 
least give your Majesty time to consider what is to be done. 


ViacourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Brockxt Hma,! lit April 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has just received your Majesty’s letters, for which he 
returns many and warm thanks. Nothing could be more 
prosperous than his journey down, although ii rained hard 
the greater part of the way. Lord Melbourne slept well, 
and has walked out this morning, although it was still 
showery. Nothing is so fatiguing as the first exposure to 
the air of the country, and Lord Melbourne feels the influence 
of it. 

Lord Melbourne returns the letters of the King of the Bel- 
gians. He accounts very naturally for the conduct of the poor 
Duchess,* but she should have recollected the extreme disad- 
vantage and discredit which attaches to a change of religion. 
Un gemtUhomrnc ne change jamais la religion, was the saying of 
Napoleon, and is very just. It is difficult to understand the 
movements and motives of parties in a foreign country, and 
therefore Lord Melbourne does not feel able to pronounce any 
opinion upon the transactions in France. Lord Melbourne had 

seen G ’s letters, a pert jackanapes, who always takes the 

worst view of every subject, and does as much mischief as he 
oan. « . . 


1 Lord Melbourne*# hooee on the Lea, about three tnile# north <A Hatflidd. Its eoo- 
■truoUon wa# betrun bj Sir Matthew Lamb, and completed by bis son, Sir Peniston, the 
flnt Lord Melbourne. 

S PllooeaB Aiextmder of WUrtemberg. On her death-bed, she bad ezpreeeed a wish 
to her husband that be should Join the Roman CathoUo Church. 
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Lord Melbourne ^ is just starting for Panshanger,^ The 
evening ii better than the morning was, but cold. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BucmoEiM Palace, 9/A April 1839. 

My dear Uncle, — . . . I regret to learn you are still not 
easy about your own affairs, but trust all will now be speedily 
adjusted. You always allow me, dear Uncle, to speak 
frankly to you ; you will, therefore, I hope, not be displeased 
if I venture to make a few observations on one or two parts 
of your letter. 

You say that the anger of the Belgians is principally directed 
against England.* Now, I must say you are very unjust 
towards us, and (if I could) I might be even a little angry with 
you, dear Uncle. We only pressed Belgium for her own good, 
and not for ours. It may seem hard at first, but the time will 
come when you will see that wo were right in urging you not to 
delay any longer the signature of the treaty. 

I think that you will see in this frank expression of my 
sentiments no wish to annoy or hurt you, but only an anxious 
desire to prove to you that England is Belgium's sincere friend, 
and that my Government are ever desirous of doing what is 
in their power, for the welfare, security, and prosperity of 
yourself and your kingdom. 

I regret much the state of affairs in France,* which cannot 
but make us all somewhat anxious ; you wdll, I hope, tell me 
what news you hear from Paris. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, receive my best, my very warmest, 
wishes for many happy returns of dear Leopold’s birthday, 
and also, though somewhat late, for Philippe’s birthday. 

Give my love to my dear Aunt, and believe me, always, 
your most devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Baron Stockmar to Queen Victoria. 

Naples, 16M April 1839. 

Madam, — A s it is some time that I had the honour to address 

1 Pa nrt a n ger, not far diatant from Brocket, the hooee of Lord Melboame's brother- 
m^laar, Lord Cowper, and celebrated for its pictures, was bought bj Lord Ohanoellor 
CowMf, temp. Queen Anne. 

2 He bad written on 6tb April The feeling is strongest against England, In which 

pe ople expected to see a support, and only found a strong determination to decide 

apairtst them and at thkr expense, if there was a great explosion in France, 
It would not be astonishing to see the people here join it ; it would rather be astonlahing 
*0 see it otherwise, after the kind treatment they received from tlie Powem.” 

3 The King was for a time without any Ministry, and the meeting of the Gbamben had 
«<> be poelpooed. 
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your Majesty, I hope that a further aocomit of our omsades 
will meet with a favourable reoeptiom 

It ie now eomewhat better than a month that we left Flor- 
enoe, I may say with regret, for we were there comfortably 
in every respect. On our route to Rome we enjoyed the beau- 
tiful sight of the cataract at Temi, the place where Queen 
Caroline sojourned for some time. We were particularly for- 
tunate that day, as the brightest sunshine heightened its pic- 
turesque effects beyond description. We found old Rome very 
full, and to see it and its ecclesiastic governors to advantage, 
the Holy Week is certainly the properest time. From morning 
to noon the Prince was at seeipg sights, and he made so good 
a use of his time, that I don't think that something really re- 
markable was left unseen. Upon this very principle, we paid 
our respects to the Holy Father,' of which interview the Pmce 
made so admirable a sketch, so very worthy of H.B.,* that I 
am very much tempted to send it for the inspection of your 
Majesty. We assisted at the Church ceremonies of the Holy 
Week from the beginning to the end. The music of the Sistine 
Chapel, which is only vocal, may be well considered as unique, 
and has not failed to make a lasting impression upon a mind 
so musical as the Prince's. . . . 

I never think of your Majesty — and I take the liberty of 
thinking very frequently of you — ^without praying for he^th, 
serenity of mind, comfort and success for you, and I can well 
say that I am from my heart, your Majesty's sincerely attached 
and devoted Servant, Stookmab. 


The King of the Belgians to Qtteen Victoria. 

19th April 1839. 

. . . I am glad I extracted some*Bpark of politics from your 
dear Majesty, very kindly and nicely express^. I know that 
your generous little heart would not have wished at any time 
but what was good for a country in which you were fnmeh 
htUnocd. But the fact is, that certainly your Government have 
taken the lead in maintaining a condition which time had 
rendered difficult to comply with. Physicians will tell you 
that often an operation, which might have been performed at 
one time, could not, without great danger for the patient, be 
undertaken some years later. We have not been listened to, 
and arrangements ore forced on us, in themselves full of 
seeds of danger, when by consulting the real interests of Holland 


t Orwory ZVL 
s luSaii 


adopted bj Mr Dopte, httm ct Rtohard Dojto, ia bii JUfmm Caricmm, 
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and Be^um, both countries might have been placed on a foot- 
ing of aincere pecuye and good neighbourhood. This country 
feels now humbled and dSaencharUS with its soi-disarU political 
independence as it pleased the Conference to settle it. They 
will tedce a dislike to a political state which wounds their vanity, 
and will, in consequence of this, not wish it to continue. Two 
things will happen, therefore, on the very first opportunity, 
either that this country will be involved in war to better a 
position which it thinks too humiliating, or that it will volun- 
tarily throw up a nominal independence in which it is now 
hemmed in between France and Holland, which begins on the 
North Sea, and ends, of all the things in this world, on the 
Moselle / 

I think old Pirson, who said in the Chamber that if the 
treaty was carried into execution I was likely to be the first 
and last King of the country, was not wrong. Whenever this 
will happen, it will be very awkward for England, and deservedly 
so. To see, after eight years of hard work, blooming and 
thriving political plantations cut and maimed, and that by 
those who have a real interest to protect them, is very melan- 
choly. I do not say these things with the most distant idea 
of bringing about any change, but only because in the high and 
very responsible position in which Providence has placed you, 
it is good to t^l you the truth, as you ought to have weight and 
influence on the affairs of Europe ; and England, not being in 
the possibility of making territorial acquisition, has a real and 
permanent interest in the proper maintenance of a balance of 
political power in Europe. Now I will leave you to enjoy the 
beginning of Spring, which a mild rain seems to push on pro- 
digiously. Believe me ever, my dear Victoria, your very 
attached Uncle, Leopold R. 


ViscourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

26th April 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to inform your Majesty that the result of the Cabinet 
has been a decision to stand by the Bill as we have introduced 
it, and not to accede to Sir Robert Peel’s proposal. The Bill is 
for auspending the functions of the Legislative Assembly of 
Jamaica, and governing that island for five years by a Governor 
and Council.* If Sir Robert Peel should persist in his proposal, 
and a majority of the House of Commons should concur with 

1 See Introdoctocy Note, ante, p. 141. 
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him, it will be such a mark of want of confidence as it|will be 
impossible for your Majesty’s Government to submit to. 


Qtieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Buckingham Palace. SOth April 1839. 

My DEAB Uncle, — I have to thank you for your last letter, 
which 1 received on Sunday. Though you seem not to dislike 
my political sparks, I think it is better not to increase them, 
as they might finally take fire, particularly as I see with regret 
, that upon this one subject we cannot agree. I shall therefore 
limit myself to my expressions •of very sincere wishes for the 
welfare and prosperity of Belgium. 

The Grand Duke,' after a long delay, is at length to arrive 
on Friday night ; I shall put myself out of my way in order to 
be very civil to such a great personage. I am alre^y thinking 
how I shall lodge all my relations ; you must prepare Uncle 
Ferdinand for its not being very ample, but this Palace, though 
large, is not calculated to hold many visitors. . . . 

Believe me, always, your very affectionate Niece. 

Victoria R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victorif., 

7th May 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has to acquaint your Majesty that the division upon the 
Jamaica Bill, which took place about two this morning, was two 
hundred and ninety-nine against the measure, and three hun- 
dred and four in favour of it.* Lord Melbourne has not heard 
from Lord John Russell since this event, but a Cabinet will of 
course be summoned early this morning, and Lord Melbourne 
cannot conceal from your Majesty that in his opinion the de- 
termination of the Cabinet must be that the relative numbers 
upon this vote, joined to the consideration of no less than nine 
members of those who have hitherto invariably supported the 
Government having gone against it now, leave your Majesty’s 
confidential servants no alternative but to resign their offices 
into your Majesty's hands. They cannot give up the Bill either 
with honour or satisfaction to their own consciences, and in the 
face of such an opposition they cannot persevere in it with any 
hope of success. Lord Melbourne is certain that your Majesty 
will not deem him too presuming if he expresses his fear that 

t Hm Heroditary Qrmnd Dnlra of RiUKiA. afterwards th« Bmperor Alexander XL 

9 nuinben are apjMMrentlj inoorrectly atated. Hie dirieton was 394 to 389. 
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this deoil^on will be both painful and embarrassing to your 
Majesty, but your Majesty will meet this crisis with that 
firmness which belongs to your character, and with that recti- 
tude and sincerity which will carry your Majesty through all 
difficulties. It will also be greatly painful to Lord Melbourne 
to quit the service of a Mistress who has treated him with such 
unvcirying kindness and unlimited confidence ; but in whatever 
station he may be placed, he will always feel the deepest anxiety 
for your Majesty *8 interests and happiness, and will do the 
utmost in his power to promote and secure them. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

7th May 1830. 

The present circumstances have been for some time so proba- 
ble, or rather Jso certain, that Lord Melbourne has naturally been 
led to weigh and consider maturely the advice which, if called 
upon, he should tender to your Majesty when they did arrive. 
That advice is, at once to send for the Duke of Wellington. 
Your Majesty appears to Lord Melbourne to have no other 
alternative. The Radicals have neither ability, honesty, nor 
numbers. They have no leaders of any character. Lord 
l>urham was raifed, one hardly knows how, into something of 
a factitious importance by his own extreme opinions, by the 
panegyrics of those who thought he would serve them as an 
instrument, and by the management of the Press, but any little 
public reputation which he might once have acquired has been 
entirely dissipated and destroyed by the continued folly of his 
conduct in his Canadian Government. There is no party in the 
State to which your Majesty can now resort, except that great 
party which calls itself Coreervative, and of that party, his 
rank, station, reputation, and experience point out the Duke of 
Wellington as the person to whom your Majesty should apply. 

Lord Melbourne therefore advises that your Majesty should 
send for the Duke of Wellington, and should acquaint him, pro- 
vided your Majesty so feels, that you were entirely satisfied with 
your late Government, and that you part from them with re- 
luctance ; but that as he and the party of which he is the head 
have been the means of removing them from office, you natu- 
rally look to him to advise you as to the means of supplying 
their places and carrying on the business of the country. 

If the Duke should be imwilling to form the Government 
himself, and should desire to devolve the task upon Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Melbourne would advise your Majesty to accede to 
that suggestion ; but Lord Melbourne would counsel your 
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Majesty to be very unwilling to suffer the.Govemmj^t to be 
formed by Sir Robert Peel, without the active assistance in 
office of the Duke of Wellington. 

With respect both to measures and appointments, your 
Majesty should pliice the fullest confidence in those to whom 
you entrust the management of affairs, exercising at the same 
time, and fully expressing, your own judgment upon both. 

Your Majesty will do well to be from the beginning very 
vigilant that all measures and all appointments are stated to 
your Majesty in the first instance, and your Maj^ty’s pleasure 
taken thereon previously to any instruments being drawn out 
for carrying them into effect, and submitted to your Majesty's 
signature. It is the more necessary to be watchful and active 
in this respect, as the extreme confidence which your Majesty 
has reposed in me may have led to some omission at times of 
these most necessary preliminaries. 

The patronage of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department is of 
the greatest importance, and may be made to conduce at once 
to the beneficial influence of the Crown, and to the elevation 
and encouragement of the professions of the Church and of 
Medicine. This patronage, by being left to the uncontrolled 
exercise of successive Lord Chamberlains, has been adminis- 
tered not only wastefully but perniciously. The physicians 
to the late King were many of them men of Mttle eminence ; 
the chaplains are still a sorry set. Your Majesty should in- 
sist with the new Ministers that this patronage should be dis- 
posed of, not by the Lord Cliamberlain, but, as it has hitherto 
been during your Majesty’s reign, by your Majesty upon con- 
sultation with your Prime Minister. 


Queen Victoria to Visoount Melbourne. 

Buckinoham Palace, m May 1839. 

The Queen thinks Lord Melbourne may possibly wish to 
know how she is this morning ; the Queen is somewhat calmer ; 
she was in a wretched state till nine o’clock last night, when she 
tried to occupy herself and try to think less gloomily of this 
dreadful change, and she succeeded in calming herself till she 
went to bed at twelve, and she slept well ; but on waking this 
morning, all — all that had happened in one short eventful day 
came most forcibly to her mind, and brought back her grief ; 
the Queen, however, feels better now ; but she couldn’t touch 
a morsel of food last night, nor can she this morning. The 
Queen trusts Lord Melbourne slept well, and is well this morn- 
ing ; and that he will come precisely at eleven o’clock. The 
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Queen hw received no answer from the Duke, which is very 
odd, for ahe knows* he got her letter. The Queen hopes Lord 
Melbourne received her letter last night. 

Vtscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

8th 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is much griev^ that he did not answer your Majesty's 
letter yesterday evening, as your Majesty desired, but he did 
not get it till late, and he felt much tired and hekrassed by all 
that had passed during the day. The situation is very pai^ul, 
but it is necessary for your Majesty to be prudent and firm. 
It is of all things necessary not to be suspected of any unfair 
dealing. Whilst Lord Melbourne holds his office, everything 
of course may be written to him as usual ; but still the resolu* 
tions for the formation of the new Government will now com- 
mence, cmd it will never do, whilst they are going on, either for 
appearance or in reality, that Lord Melbourne should dine with 
your Majesty, as he did before this disturbance. It would 
create feeling, possibly lead to remonstrance, and throw a 
doubt upon the fairness and integrity of your Majesty's con- 
duct. All this is very painful both to do and to say, but it is 
unavoidable ; ^t must be said, and it must be done. Lord 
Lord Melbourne will wait upon your Majesty at eleven.^ 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

8th May 1839. 

The Queen told Lord Melbourne she would give him an 
account of what passed, which she is very anxious to do. She 
saw the Duke for about t^i^enty minutes ; the Queen said she 
supposed he knew why she sent for him, upon which the Duke 
said. No, he had no idea. The Queen then said that she had 
had the greatest confidence in her late Ministry, and had parted 
with them with the greatest reluctance ; upon which the Duke 
observed that he could eissure me no one felt more pain in hear- 
ing the announcement of their resignation than he did, and 
that he was deeply grieved at it. The Queen then continued, 
that as his party had been instrumental in removing them, 

1 Lord Mdboame had made the not unnatural mistake of recommending to the Qneen, 
M members of her first Household, ladies who were nearly related to himself and liia Whig 
coUeaguea. No doubt these were the ladies whom he knew best, and in whom he Imd 
confidence ; but he ought to hare had sufficient prescience to see that the Queen 
would probably form strong attachments to Uie ladies who first served her ; and that 
u the appointments liad not in the first instance a political complexion, yet that ti;ie Whig 
^denci^ which Uiese Ladies represented were likely to affect the Queen, in the direction 
01 allying her closely with a particular party in the State. 
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that ghe must look to him to form a new Governn^nt. The 
Duke answered that he had no power whatever in Che House 
of Commons, “ that if he was to say black was white, ^ th^ 
would say it was not,** and that he advised me to send for Sir 
Robert Peel, in whom 1 could place confidence, and who was 
a gentleman and a man of honour and integrity. The Queen 
then said she hoped he would at all events have a place in the 
new Cabinet. The Duke at first rather refused, and said he 
was so deaf, and so old and unfit for any discussion, that if he 
were to consult his own feelings he would rather not do it, and 
remain quite aloof ; but that as he was very anxious to do 
anything that would tend to the Queen’s comfort, and would 
do everything and at all tifhes that could be of use to the 
Queen, and therefore if she and her Prime Minister urged his 
accepting office, he would. The Queen said she had more con- 
fidence in him than in any of the others of his party. The 
Queen then mentioned the subject of the Household, and of 
those who were not in Parliament. The Duke did not give any 
decisive answer about it, but cklvised the Queen not to begin 
with conditions of this sort, and wait till the matter was pro- 
posed. The Queen then said that she felt certain he would 
understand the great friendship she had for Lord Melbourne, 
who had been to her quite a parent, and the Duke said no one 
fell and knew that better than he did, and that no one could Hill be 
of greater use to the Queen than Lord Melbouhie. The Duke 
spoke of his personal friendship for Lord Melbourne, and that 
he hoped I knew that he had often done all he could to help 
your (Lord Melbourne’s) Government. The Queen then men- 
tioned her intention to prove her great fairness to her new 
Government in telling them, that they might know there was 
no unfair dealing, that I meant to see you often as a friend, as 
I owed so much to you. The Duke said he quite understood it, 
and knew I would not exercise this to weaken the Government, 
and that he would take my part about it, and felt for me. 
He was very kind, and said he called it a misfortune ** that 
you had all left me. 

The Queen wrote to Peel, who came after two, embarrassed 
and put out. The Queen repeated what she had said to the 
Duke about her former Government, and asked Sir Robert to 
form a new Ministry. He does not seem sanguine ; says en* 
tering the Government in a minority is very ^fficult ; he felt 
unequal to the task, and far from exulting in what had hap- 
pened, as he knew what pain it must give me ; he quite ap- 
proved that the Duke shoiild take office, and saw the importance 

1 Ski an obrfodt nitfeilct tor ** wis tkek.** 
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of it ; mecuit to offer him the post of Secretary for Foreign 
Affaii^ and if h6 refused. Lord Aberdeen ; LoM Lyndhurst, 
Chancellor ; hoped to secure Stanley and Graham ; Goulbum 
to be the candidate for the Speaker's Chair ; he escpeots a 
severe conflict then, and if he should be beat must either re> 
sign or dissolve Parliament. Before this the Queen said she 
was against a dissolution, in which he quite agreed, but of 
course wished no conditions should be made ; he felt the task 
arduous, and that he would require me to demonstrate (a cer- 
tain degree, if any I can only feel) confidence in the Govern- 
ment, and that my Household would be one of the marks of 
that. The Queen mentioned the same thing about her House- , 
hold, to which he at present arould give no answer, and said 
nothing should be done without my knowledge or approbation. 
He repeated his surprise at the course you had all taken in 
resigning, which he did not expect. The Queen talked of her 
great friendship for, and gratitude to Lord Melbourne, and re- 
peated what she had said to the Duke, in which Peel agreed ; 
but he is such a cold, odd man she can't make out what he 
means. He said he couldn't expect me to have the confidence 
in him I had in you (and which he never can have) as he has 
not deserved it. My impression is, he is not happy and 
sanguine. He comes to me to-morrow at one to report pro- 
gress in his formation of the new Government. The Queen 
don’t like hift manner after — oh I how different, how dread- 
fully different, to that frank, open, natural and most kind, 
warm manner of Lord Melbourne.^ The Duke I like by far 
better to Peel. The Queen trusts Lord Melbourne will excuse 
this long letter, but she was so very anxious he should know all. 
The Queen was very much collected, and betrayed no agita- 
tion during these two trying Audiences. But afterwards again 
aU gave way. She feels Lord Melboxime will understand it, 
amongst enemies to those* she most relied on and esteemed, and 
people who seem to have no heart ; but what is worst of all is 
the being deprived of seeing Lord Melbourne as she used to do. 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

9th May 1889. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has read with the greatest attention the very clear and 

> TjoSf d« had written to Peel on 7th May ; — ** The Qneen haa alwayi expremed 
henalf mneh impreewd with Lord Melbourne’s open manner, and bis truth. The latter 
<lt^ty you powen, the former not. 

“ Now, dear Peel, the Hist impreadon on so young a girl's mind is of twwnan— ooo- 
{•quenoi, aoonstomed as she has been to the open and affectionate manaer d Lord Uel- 
(XmriM, who, entre nous, treats her as a father, and, with all his fsottiL Mi foe bar ss 
«ieh.''-v6Kr iUfbtrt Ped, Parker, toL U. p. 389. 
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distinct account which your Majesty has written of that which 
passed at the Audiences which your Majesty has gived to the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Rol^rt Peel. Nothing could have 
been more proper and judicious than your Majesty’s conduct, 
and they appear to have acted upon their part with propriety 
and sincerity. Lord Melbourne has no doubt that both with 
respect to him (Lord Melbourne) and to themselves and their 
own feelings and position, they expressed what they reaUy 
think. The Duke was right in saying that in general, in affaim 
of this nature, it is best not to begin with conditions ; but this 
matter of the Household is so personal to yourself, that it was 
best to give an intimation of your feelings upon it in the first 
instance. Lord Melbourne has little doubt that if they could 
have acted from themselves, they would have acc^ed to 
your Majesty’s wish at once ; but your Majesty must recollect 
that they have others to satisfy, and must not attribute en- 
tirely to them anything that is harsh and unreasonable. 
Lord Melbourne advises your Majesty to urge this question of 
the Household strongly as a matter due to yourself and your 
own wishes ; but if Sir Robert is unable to concede it, it will 
not do to refuse and to put off the negotiation upon it. Lord 
Melbourne would strongly advise your Majesty to do every- 
thing to facilitate the formation of the Government. Every- 
thing is to be done and to be endured rather than run the risk 
of getting into the situation in which they are irf France, of no 
party being able to form a Government emd conduct the affairs 
of the country.' 

The Dissolution of Parliament is a matter of still more im- 
portance, and if this should be again pressed upon your 
Majesty, Lord Melbourne would advise your Majesty to reserve 
your opinion, not to give a promise that you will dissolve, nor 
to say positively that you will not. You may say that you do 
not think it right to fetter the Prerogative of the Crown by 
previous engagements, that a dissolution of Parliament is to 
be decided according to the circumstances at the time, that you 
mean to give full confidence to the Government that shall be 
formed, and to do everything in your power to support them, 
and that you will consider whether Parliament shall be dis- 
solved, when you are ewi vised to dissolve it, and have before 
you the reasons for such a measure. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly entreats your Majesty not to 
suffer yourself to be affected by any faultiness of manner which 
you may observe. Depend upon it, there is no personal 

1 AUoding to the eoooeaaiTe (ailorei of Soolt, Ihien, and Broglie. 
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hoBtilit}wto Lord Jdelbourne nor any bitter feelings against 
him. Su* Robert is the most cautious and reserved of man- 
kind. Nobody seems to Lord Melbourne to know him, but 
he is not therefore deceitful or dishonest. Many a very false 
man has a very open sincere manner, and vice versd. . . . 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is better 
this morning. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

BucKuroEAM Paiace, 9th May 1839. 

The Queen cannot sufficiently thank Lord Melbourne for his 
most kind letter, and for his excellent advice, which is at once 
the greatest comiort and of the greatest use to her ; the Queen 
will follow it in every respect, and nothing of importance shall 
be done without due reflection ; and she trusts Lord Melbourne 
will help her and be to her what she told him he was, and 
begged him still ever to be — a father to one who never wanted 
support more than she does now. 

Lord Melbourne shall hear again after she sees Peel this 
morning. . . . 

The Queen has just now heard Lord Liverpool is not in 
town. 

The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is able to read her letters ; 
if ever there is* anything he cannot read, he must send them 
back, and mark what he can’t read. 

ViscourU Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

8TANHOFE STREET, 9th May 1839. 

Viscoimt Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and begs to return your Majesty his grateful thanks 
for your Majesty’s gracious communication of this morning. 
It affords Viscount Palmerston the most heartfelt satisfaction 
to know that his humble but zealous endeavours to promote 
the interests of his country and to uphold the honour of your 
Majesty’s Crown, have had the good fortune to meet with 
your Majesty’s approbation ; and he begs most respectfully 
to assure your Majesty that the deep impression produced by 
the condescending kindness which he has upon all occasions 
experienced from your Majesty can never be effaced from his 
mind. 


ViscourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

9th May 1839 . 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to suggest that if Sir Robert Peel presses for the dis- 
voi« I 6 
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mieumX of tho 0 e of youT Houeshold who are. not in Pa|!iAment, 
you may observe that in so doing he is pressing your Majesty 
more hardly than any Minister ever pressed a Sovereign before. 

When the Government was changed in 1830, the principal 
posts of the Household were placed at the disposal of Lord 
Grey, but the Grooms and Equerries were not removed. 

When Sir Robert Peel himself became Minister in 1834, no 
part of the Household were removed except those who were in 
Parliament. 

When I became Prime Minister again in 1835, none of the 
Grooms or Equerries were removed because none of them were 
in Parliament. ^ 

They press upon your Majesty, whose personal feelings 
ought from your circumstances to be more consulted, a 
measure which no Minister before ever pressed upon a Sovereign. 

If this is put to him by your Majesty, Lord Melbourne does 
not see how he can resist it. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

buoukoham Palace, 9 th littv 1839. 

The Queen writes one line to prepare Lord Melbourne for 
what may happen in a very few hours. Sir ]^obert Peel has 
behaved very ill, and has insisted on my giving up my Ladies, 
to which I replied that I never would consent, and I never saw 
a man so frightened. He said he must go to the Duke of 
Wellington and consult with him, when both would return, 
and he said this must suspend all further proceedings, and he 
asked whether I should be ready to receive a decision, which 
1 said I should ; he was quite perturbed — but this is infamous. 
I said, besides many other things,. that if he or the Duke of 
Wellington had been at the head of the Government when I 
oame to the Throne, perhaps there might have been a few 
more Tory Ladies, but that then if you had come into Office 
you would never have dreamt of changing them. I was calm 
but very decided, and I think you would have been pleased to 
see my composure and great firmness ; the Queen of England 
will not submit to such trickery. Keep yourself in readhiess, 
for you may soon be wanted. 


Extract from the Queen's Journal, 

Thursdait, 9th tims 1839. 

At haif-pcut two I saw the Duke of Wellington. I remained 
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6nn,*«id he told.Sir Robert that I remained firm. 1 then saw 
Sir Rooert Peel, who stopped a few minutes with me ; he must 
consult those (of whom I annex the List) whom he had named : 


The Duos of Wellington 
S ir James Graham 
Lord Stanley . 

Lord Lyndhurst 
Lord Ellenborough . 

Sir H. Hardings . 


Secretary for Foreign Affaire 

Secretary for ihe Home Department 

Secretary for the Coloniee 

Lord Chancellor 

Preeident of the Board of Control 

Secretary at War 


and he said he would return in two or three hours with the 
result, which I said 1 should await.^ 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

BUOKlNaHAM PALACE, 9lA May 1839. 

The Queen has received Lord Melbourne’s letter. Lord 
Melbourne will since have heard what has taken place. Lord 
Melbourne must not think the Queen rash in her conduct ; she 
saw both the Duke and Sir Robert again, and declared to them 
she could not change her opinion. The Ladies are not (as the 
Duke imagined wets stated in the Civil List Bill) in the place 
of the Lords f and the Queen felt this was an attempt to see 
whether she could be led and managed like a child ; if it should 
lead to Sir Robert Peel’s refusing to undertake the formation 
of the Government, which would be absurd, the Queen will feel 
satisfied that she has only been defending her own rights, on a 
point which so nearly concerned her person, and which, if they 
had succeeded in, would have led to every sort of unfair 
attempt at power ; the Queen maintains aU her ladies, — and 
thinks her Prime Minister will cut a sorry figure indeed if he 
resigns on this. Sir Robert is gone to consult with his friends, 
and will return in two or three hours with his decision. Tho 
Queen also maintained the Mistress of the Robes, for as he said 
only those who are in Parliament shall be removed, I should 
like to know if they mean to give the Ladies seats in Parlia- 
ment 7 

We shall see what will be done. The Queen would not have 
stood so firmly on the Grooms and Equerries, but hw Ladies 
are entirely her own affair, and not the Ministers*. 

^ It WM a ooriooB drcamstoaoe, mueh oommeatod oo At the time, thet fai the OUbe 
M 9tb ICey, e llioisteriel ereoing paper, which would pitd>ablT hare gooe to prem at 
m oToiook ia the afternoon, the flowing paragraph iqipeared : ** The determlnatfam 
vhkh It la wdl known Her Maleafy haa taken, not to allow the change In fheGoreraBient 
to iatertee with the ladlaa of Mr Oonit, haa gteen great oOnoe to the Toitaa** 
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ViaeourU Mdbowme to Queen Victoria. ^ 

9th May 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presenta his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Ix>rd Melbourne had certainly never expected that this demand 
would bo urged, and therefore had never advised your Majesty 
as to what was to be done in such a case. Lord Melbourne 
strongly advisee your Majesty to hear what the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Sir Robert Peel urge, but to take time before you 
come to a peremptory and final decision. 

ViacourU MeXbowm^ to Queen Victoria. 

9th May 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
This is a matter of so much importance, and may have such 
grave results, that any advice which Lord Melbourne could 
give would be of little importance unless it coincided with the 
opinions of others, and particuleurly of all those who were and 
intend still [to] continue to be his colleagues. 

It will depend upon their determination whether your 
Majesty is to be supported or not. The best course will per- 
haps bo that you should hear Sir Robert Peers determination, 
say nothing, but send for Lord Melbourne, and iay the matter 
before him. Lord Melbourne will then summon a Cabinet to 
consider of it. 


Extract from the Queen' a Journal. 

9th May 1839. 

At half -past six came Lord Melbourne and stayed with me 
till ten minutes past seven. 

I then began by giving him a detailed account of the whole 
proceeding, which I shall state here as briefly as possible. I 
first again related what took place in the two first interviews, 
and when I said that the Duke said he had assisted my Govern- 
ment often very much. Lord Melbourne said : “ Well, that is 
true enough, but the Duke did all he could about this vote.” 
** Well, then,” I said, ” when Sir Robert Peel came this morn- 
ing, ho began first about the Ministry. I consented, though I 
said 1 might have my personal feelings about Lord Lyndhurst 
and Lord Aberdeen, but that I would suppress every personal 
feeling and be quite fair. I then repeat^ that I wished to 
retain about me those who were not in Parliament, and Sir 
Robert pretended that I had the preceding day express^ a wish 
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to kee|| about me. those who ivere in Parliament. I mentioned 
my wish to have Lord Liverpool, to which Sir Robert readily 
acceded, saying he would offer him the place of Lord Steward, 
or of Lord in Waiting. He then suggested my having Lord 
Ashley,^ which I said I should like, as Treasurer or Comp- 
troller. Soon after this Sir Robert said : * Now, about the 
Ladies,* upon which I said I could not give up any of my Ladies, 
and never had imagined such a thing. He ask^ if I meant to 
retain all. ‘ All," I said. ‘ The Mistress of the Robes and the 
Ladies of the Bedchamber ? * I replied, * All ," — for he swd they 
were the wives of the opponents of the Government, mentioning 
Lady Normanby ^ in particulfvr as one of the late Ministers* 
wives. I said that would not interfere ; that I never talked 
politics with them, and that they were related, many of them, to 
Tories, and I enumerated those of my Bedchamber women and 
Maids of Honour ; upon which he said he did not mean all the 
Bedchamber women and all the Maids of Honour, he meant the 
Mistress of the Robes and the Ladies of the Bedchamber ; to 
which I replied they were of more consequence than the others, 
and that I could not consent, and that it had never been done 
before. He said I was a Queen Regnant, and that made the 
difference. ‘ Not here,* I said — and I maintained my right. 
Sir Robert then urged it upon public grounds only, but I said 
here I could not consent. He then begged to be allowed to 
consult with the Duke upon such an important matter. I ex- 
pressed a wish also to see the Duke, if Sir Robert approved, 
wliich he said he did, and that he would return with the Duke, 
if I would then be prepared for tlie decision, which I said I 
would. Well,*’ I continued, “ tlie Duke and Sir Robert re- 
turned soon, and I first saw the Duke, who talked first of his 
being ready to take the post of Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
which I had pressed Peel to urge on him (the Duke having first 
wished to be in the Cabinet, without accepting office), and the 
Duke said, * I am able to do anything,* for I asked him if it 
would not be too much for him. Then I told him that I had 

1 Afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury, the well-known Philanthropist. 

2 J. W. Groker wrote to the Eioff of Hanover 

lUft May 1839. 

. This is the sum of the whole affair. Sir R. Peel could not admit that broad 
principle that all were to remain. Lady Nonnanby (whom the Queen particularly wishes 
for), for instance, the wife of the very Minister whose measures have been the cause o£ 
the change, two sisters of Lord Morpeth the sisters-in-law of Lord John Russell, the 
daughter of the Privy Seal and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. . . . 

** Her Majesty's ball last night was, I am told, rather dull, though she herself seemed 
in high spirita, as if she were pleased at retaining her Ministers. Site has a great conont 
on the ISth, bat to both, as I hear, the invitations have been on a very exduslTe principle, 
no Tories being invited who could on any pretence be left out. These are small mattenk 
but everything tends to create a public impression that Her Majesty takes a personal and 
•troDg interest in the Whigs— a new ingredient of difficulty ." — Croktr Papen, IL 347. 
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been very well gatisfied with Sir Robert yeeterday, and^^aked 
the Duke if Sir Robert had told him what had pae^ abcmt the 
Ladies. He said he had, and then 1 repeated all my argu- 
ments, and the Duke his ; but the Duke and Sir Robert differed 
considerably on two points. The Duke said the opinions of 
the Ladies were nothing, but it was the principle, whether the 
Minister could remove the Ladies or not, and that he (the Duke) 
had understood it was stated in the Civil List Bill, * that the 
Ladies taere instead of the Lords,* which is quite false, and 1 told 
the Duke that there were not twelve Lords, as the expense wUh 
the Ladies would have been too great.** Lord Melbourne said : 

There you had the better of him, and what did he say T ** 
“ Not much,*’ I replied. I repeated many of my arguments, all 
which pleased Lord Melbourne, and which he agreed to, 
amongst others, that I said to the Duke, Was Sir Robert so 
weak that even the Lculies must be of his opinion ? The Duke 
denied that. The Duke then took my decision to Sir Robert, 
who was waiting in the next room ; after a few minutes Sir 
Robert returned. After stopping a few minutes, as I have 
already stated. Sir Robert went to see his colleagues, and 
returned at five : said he had consulted with those who were 
to have been his colleagues, and that they agreed that, with the 
probability of being beat the first night about the Speaker, and 
beginning with a Minority in the House of Commons, that 
unless there was some {aU the Officers of State and Lords I gave 
up) demonstration of iny confidence, and if 1 retained all my 
Ladies this would not be, “ they agreed unanimously they 
could not go on.** I replied I would reflect, that 1 felt certain 
I should not change my mind, but that I should do nothing in 
a hurry, and would write him my decision either that evening 
or the next morning. He said, meanwhile, he would suspend 
all further proceedings. 

I also told Lord Melbourne that I feared I had embarrassed 
the Government ; that I acted quite alone. Lord Melbourne 
saw, and said I could not do otherwise. ** I must summon the 
Cabinet,** said Lord Melbourne, at half-past nine. “ It may 
have very serious consequences. If we can’t go on with this 
House of Commons, we may have to dissolve Parliament, 
and we don’t know if we may get as good a House of Com- 
mons.” I begged him to come, and he said : ** 1*11 come if 
it is in any time — if it’s twelve ; but if it’s one or two, 1*11 
write.” 

After dinner (as usual with the Household) I went to my 
room, and sat up till a quarter past two. At a quarter to two 
I received tlie following letter from Lord Melbouf^ written at 
one o’clock : — 
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^ ViacourU Melbourne to Queen VictoricL 

loth Mva 1889 (1 LM.), 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The Cabinet has sate until now, and, after much discussion, 
advises your Majesty to return the following answer to Sir 
Robert Peel : — 

** The Queen having considered the proposal made to her 
yesterday by Sir Rol^rt Peel to remove the Ladies of her 
Bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a course which she con- 
ceives to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her 
feelings.*’ * , 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 

lOtA Jiay 1839. 

The Queen having considered the proposal made to her yes- 
terday by Sir Robert Peel, to remove the Ladies of her Bed- 
chamber, cannot consent to c^iopt a course which she conceives 
to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her feelings.* 


Qu^en Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

Buckingham Palace, lOiA May 1839. 

The Queen wrote the letter before she went to bed, and sent 
it at nine this morning ; she has received no answer, and con- 
cludes she will receive none, as Sir Robert told the Queen if the 
Ladies were not removed, his party would fall directly, and 
could not go on, and that he only awaited the Queen’s decision. 
The Queen therefore wishes to see Lord Melbourne about half- 
past twelve or one, if that* would do. 

The Queen fears Lord Melbourne has much trouble in con- 
sequence of all this ; but the Queen was fully prepared, and 
fully intended to give these people a fair trial, though she always 
told Lord Melbourne she Imew they couldn’t stand ; and she 
must rejoice at having got out of the hands of people who would 

1 GrerjQla Mserto that the plan adopted by the outgoing Cabinet, o( meeting and 
•nggeiting that this letter ahoold be deqiatched, wm '* ntterly anomalous and vaapn- 
cedented, and a coarse as dangeroaa as unoonstitutlonal. . . . They ought to have 
enlained to her that until Sir R<rt)ert Fed had formally and finally resigned his oom> 
mia ti o n into her hands, th^ could tender no advice. . . / The Cabinet of Lord Mdbounie 
disouaaed the proposals of that of Sir Robert Peel, and they dictated to the Queen the 
reply in whidh dm refosed to ocmaeot to the adrios tendered to her by the man who was 
at that mommt her Hinister.’*-^mZ{e's Journal, J2th May 1839. 

3 Sixty years later the Queen, daring a conraraatlon at Od>ome with Sir lithur Btega^ 
bar ftieate Seeretary, after eologiting Sir Robert Pee), said : ** 1 was Tsiy young thsa, 
and pai^pa I ahould act diilenntiy if It was all to be done again.** 
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have sacrificed every personal feeling and instinct of the^ueen’s 
to their bad party purposes. 

How is Lord Melbourne this morning ? 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, lQ(h May 1839. 

Half-past one will do as well as one ; any hour will do that 
Lord Melbourne likes, for the Queen will not go out. 

There is no answer from Peel. 

The Queen is wonderfully well, considering all the fatigue 
of yesterday, and not getting to bed till near half-past two, 
which is somewhat of a fatigue for to-night when the Queen 
must be very late. Really all these Fetes in the midst of such 
very serious and anxious business are quite overwhelming. 

Queen Victoria to Viacownt Melbourne. 

BUCEINOHAM PALACE, lOfA May 1839. 

The Queen forgot to ask Lord Melbourne if he thought there 
would be any harm in her writing to the Duke of Cambridge 
that she really w€w fearful of fatiguing herself, if she went out 
to a party at (lloucester House on Tuesday, an Ancient Concert 
on Weclnesday, and a ball at Northumberland House on 
Thursday, con.sidering how much she had to do ^hose last four 
days. If she went to the Ancient Concert on Wednesday, 
having besides a cjoncert of her own here on Monday, it would 
bo four nights of fatigue, really exhausted as the Queen is. 

But if Lord Melbourne thinks that as there are only to be 
English singers at the Ancient Concert, she ought to go, she 
could go there for one act ; but she would much rather, if 
possible, get out of it, for it is a fatiguing time. . . . 

As the negotiations w ith the Tories are quite at an end, and 
Lord Melbourne has been herc^ the Queen hopes Lord Melbourne 
will not object to dining with her on Sunday ? 

Sir Bobcrt Peel to Queen Victoria. 

loth May 1839. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has had the honour of rtxjeiving your Majesty’s note of tlus 
morning. 

In respectfully submitting to your Majesty’s pleasure, and 
humbly returning into your Maje^sty’s hands the important 
trust which your Majesty had been graciously pleased to com- 
mit to him. Sir Robert Peel trusts that your Majesty will permit 
liim to state to your Majesty his impression with respect to the 
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Service. 

In the interview with which your Majesty honoured Sir 
Robert Peel yesterday morning, after he had submitted to your 
Majesty the names of those whom he proposed to recommend 
to your Majesty for the principal executive appointments, he 
mentioned to your Majesty his earnest wish to be enabled, with 
your Majesty’s sanction, so to constitute your Majesty’s 
Household that your Majesty’s confidential servants might 
have the advantage of a public demonstration of your Majesty’s 
full support and confidence, and that at the same time, as far as 
possible consistently with that*demonstration, each individual 
appointment in tho Household should be entirely acceptable to 
your Majesty’s personal feelings. 

On your Majesty’s expressing a desire that the Earl of 
Liverpool ^ should hold an office in the Household, Sir Robert 
Peel requested your Majesty’s permission at once to offer to 
Loxx! Liverpool the office of Lord Steward, or any other which 
he might prefer. 

Sir Robert Peel then observed that he should have every 
wish to apply a similar principle to the chief appointments 
which are fill^ by the Ladies of your Majesty’s Household, upon 
which your Majesty was pleased to remark that you must 
reserve the wnole of those appointments, and that it was your 
Majesty’s pleasure that the whole should continue as at present, 
without any change. 

The Duke of Wellington, in the interview to which your 
Majesty subsequently eidmitted him, understood also that this 
was your Majesty’s determination, and concurred with Sir 
Robert Peel in opinion that, considering the great difficulties 
of the present crisis, and Ij^e expediency of making every effort 
in the first instance to conduct the public business of the coun- 
try with the aid of the present Parliament, it was essential to 
the success of the Commission with which your Majesty had 
honoured Sir Robert Peel, that he should have that public proof 
of your Majesty’s entire support and confidence which would 
be afforded by the permission to make some changes in that 
part of your Majesty’s Household which your Majesty resolved 
on maintaining entirely without change. 

Having had the opportunity through your Majesty’s gra- 
cious consideration, of reflecting upon this point, he humbly 
submits to your Majesty that he is reluctantly compelled, by a 
sense of public duty and of the interests of your Majesty’s 


i CSiariM Cedi Cope Jenkineoa, third Earl, 1784-1851, became Lord Steward In 1841. 
VOL. 1 6 * 
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aervioe, to adhere to his opinion which he ventured to ^i^rees 
to your Majesty. 

He trusts he may be permitted at the same time to express 
to your Majesty his grateful acknowledgments for the dis- 
tinction which your Majesty conferred upon him by requiring 
his advice and assistance in the attempt to form an Admin- 
istration, and his earnest prayers that whatever arrangements 
your Majesty may be enabled to make for that purpose may 
be most conducive to your Majesty’s personal comfort and 
happiness, and to the promotion of the public welfare. 

Extract from the Queen's JoumaL 

Friday, lOth May 1839. 

Lord Melbourne came to me at two and stayed with me till 
ten minutes to three. I placed in his hands Sir Robert Peel’s 
answer, which he read. He started at one part where he (Sir 
Robert) says, “ some changes ” — but some or all, I said, was 
the same ; and Lord Melbourne said, ” 1 must submit this 
to the Cabinet.” Lord Melbourne showed me a letter from 
Lord Grey about it — a good deal alarmed, thinking I was 
right, and yet half doubtful ; one from Spring Rice, dreadftilly 
frightened, and wishing the Whig ladies should resign ; and 
one from Lord Lansdowne wishing to state that the ladies 
would have resigned. Lord Melbourne had also seen the Duke 
of Richmond, and Lord Melbourne said we might be beat ; I 
said I never would yield, and would never apply to Peel again. 
Lord Melbourne said, ” You are for standing out, then ? ” I 
said, ” Certainly.” I asked how the Cabinet felt. “ John 
Russell, strongly for standing out,” he said ; ” Duncannon, 
very much so ; Holland, Lord Minto, Hobhouse, and the 
Chancellor, all for standing out ; Poulett Thomson too, and 
Normanby also ; S. Rice and Howirk alarmed.” 

Cabinet Minute. 

Present, 

The Lord Chancellor. Tlie Lord John Russell. 

The Lord President. The Viscount Palmerston. 

The Lord Privy Seal. The Viscount Howick. 

Viscount Melbourne. The Viscount Morpeth. 

The Marquis of Normanby. Sir John Hobhouse, Bart. 

The Earl or Minto. The Chancellor of the £x- 

The Chancellor of the Duchy chequer. 

or Lancaster. Mr. Poulett Thomson. 

Her Majesty’s ConBdential Servants having taken into con- 
aideration the letter addressed by Her Majesty to Sir Robert 
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Peel 2b the 10th of May, and the reply of Sir Robert Peel of the 
same wy, are of opinion that for the purpose of giving to an 
Administration that character of efficiency and stability and 
those marks of the constitutional support of the Crown, which 
are required to enable it to act usefully for the public service, 
it is reasonable that the great offices of the ^urt and the 
situations in the Household held by members of either House of 
Parliament should be included in the political arrangements 
made on a change of Administration ; but they are not of 
opinion that a similar principle should be applied or extended 
to the offices held by Ladies in Her Majesty's Household.^ 

Her Majesty's Confidential Servants are therefore prepared 
to support Her Majesty in refiising to assent to the removal of 
the L^ies of her Household, which Her Majesty conceived 
to be contrary to usage, and which is repugnant to her 
feelings, and are prepar^ to continue in their offices on these 
grounds. 

Viscount Howick concurs in the opinion expressed in the 
foregoing Minute that the removal of the Ladies of Her 
Majesty's Household ought not to form part of the arrange- 
ments consequent upon a change of Administration, and shares 
in the readiness his colleagues have declared to support Her 
Majesty in acting upon this opinion ; but he thinks it his duty 
to state his conviction that the immediate resumption of their 
offices by Her Majesty’s Confidential Servants is not the 
mode in which their support can be most effectively afforded 
and is not calculated to promote the good of Her Majesty's 
service. 

He conceives that before it is determined that the present 
Administration should be continued, further explanation 
should be sought with Sir Robert Peel, by which it is not 
impossible that his concession to Her Majesty's just objection to 
the removal of the Ladies of her Household might have been ob- 
tained, while the endeavour to arrive at this result, even though 
unsuccessful, would at all events tend to secure additional 
support to Her Majesty’s present Servants, and thus to enable 
them to surmount those difficulties, which have recently 
compelled them humbly to tender their resignations to Her 
Majesty, and which he fears will be found not to have been 
dimini^ed by the course it has now been determined to 
pursue. 

In humbly submitting this opinion to Her Majesty, Viscount 
Howick begs permission to add that he nevertheless acquiesces 

1 Thii pwignph wai^raad by Lord John RoMell to the Hoaie of Oommoni daring the 

use of the Mtniirtierial ezplenettone on 19th Uej. 
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in tbe determination of his colleagues, and will render tly^n the 
best assistance in his power in their endeavour to cany on Her 
Majesty’s service. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

BUCKINOEAH PAL4GE, IKA May 1839. 

The Queen is very anxious to hear that Lord Melbourne 
has not suffered from the ball last night, as it was very hot at 
first. The beginning was rather dull and heavy, but after 
supper it got very animated, and we kept it up till a quarter 
past three ; the Queen enjoyed*^herself very much and isn’t at 
all tired ; she felt much the kindness of many of her kind 
friends, who are her only real friends. Lady Cowper and Lord 
and Lady Minto, the Duchess of Somerset, and Lord Anglesey 
were particularly kind. On the other hand, there were some 
gloomy faces to be seen, and the Duchess of Gloucester was 
very cross. 

The Queen is ashamed to say it, but she has forgotten when 
she appointed the Judge Advocate ; when will the Cabinet be 
over ? 

The Queen danced the first and the last dance with the 
Grand Duke J made him sit near her, and tried tq be very civil 
to him, and I think we are great friends already and get on very 
well ; I like him exceedingly. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

BUGKZSGEAlf PiLlCS, I2th May 1839. 

The Queen anxiously hopes Lord, Melbourne is quite well 
this morning, and has not suffered from the dinner at Pozzo’s. 

The Queen wishes to know if she ought to say anything to 
the Duchess, of the noble manner in which her Government 
mean to stand by her ? The account in the Observer of the 
whole proceeding is the most correct both as to details and 
facts, that the Queen has yet seen ; were they told what to put 
in ? There was considerable applause when the Queen 
entered the Theatre, which she, however, thought best and 
most delicate not to encourage, and she was cheered when she 
drove up to the Theatre and got out, which she never is in 
general. 

The Grand Duke came and sat with the Queen in her box, 

i TIm Hcredituj Ormad Dote of BohU, oftarwardt the Emperor Alezandv IL 
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for i^least half an hour last night — and the Queen asked him if 
he knew exactly what had happened, which he said he did not — 
and the Queen accordingly gave him an account of what passed, 
and he was shocked at Sir Robert Peers proposal, thought his 
resignation on that account absurd, and was delighted at the 
continuance in office of my present Government. 

The Queen supposes and fears that Lord Melbourne dines 
with the Lansdownes to-morrow, but she wishes to know if 
Wednesday, Saturday, and Sunday would suit him ? 

Lord Melbourne must not forget the List of our supporters 
in the House of Commons, which the Queen is very anxious to 
have as soon as possible. Lord Melbourne can dine here 
to-morrow the Queen would be glad, of course. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

im May 1839. 

Lord John Russell presents his htnnble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that he this day made his state- 
ment to the House, in answer to Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel made a skilful, and not unfair statement. 
He, however, spoke only of his intention of changing some of 
the Ladies qf the Bedchamber. But he did not say that he 
had made this intention clear to your Majesty ; only that he 
had so arranged the matter with his political friends. The 
popular impression is greatly in favour of the course pursued 
by your Majesty. 


Viscourd Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

• 14th May 1839. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is most sorry to hear that your Majesty does not feel well. 
It is very natural that your Majesty does not. Lord Melbourne 
does not believe that there was anything wanting in your 
Majesty's manner yesterday evening,^ but depend upon it, if 
there was, every allowance would be made for the fatigue and 
anxiety which your Majesty has gone through, and for the 
painful and embarrassing situation in which your Majesty is 
still placed. 

Lord Melbourne will wait upon your Majesty at two, and 
will have the honour of conversing with your Majesty upon 
Peel's speech. 


i At tlM state Coneort 
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Queen Vkiaria to the King of the Belgiane, 

BUOKnrOEilf PALiCB, lUft 18S9. 

My deab Uncle, — I begin to think you have forgotten me, 
and you will think I have forgotten you, but 1 am certain you 
will have guessed the cause of my silence. How much has 
taken place since Monday the 7 th to yesterday the 13th. You 
will have easily imagined how dreadful the resignation of my 
Government — and particulekrly of that truly inestimable and 
excellent man. Lord Melbourne — was for me, and you will 
have felt for me ! What 1 suffered I cannot describe ! 
To have to take people whom* I should have no confidence 
in, . . . was most painful and disagreeable ; but I felt I 
must do it, and made up my mind to it — nobly advised and 
supported by Lord Melbourne, whose character seems to me 
still more perfect and noble since I have gone through all 
this. 

I sent for the Duke of Wellington, who referred me to Peel, 
whom I accordingly saw. 

Ever 3 rthing fair and just I assented to, even to having 
Lord Lyndhurst as Chancellor, and Sir H. Hardinge 
and Lord Ellonborough in the Cabinet ; I insisted upon 
the Duke in the Foreign Office, instead of. Lord Aber- 
deen. . . . All this I granted, as also to give up all the 
Officers of State and all those of my Household who are in 
Parliament. 

When to my utter astonishment he asked me to change my 
Ladies — my principal Ladies ! — this 1 of course refused; and 
he upon this resigned^ saying, as he felt he should be beat the 
very first night upon the Speaker, and having to begin with a 
minority, that unless he had this demonstration of my con- 
fidence he could not go on ! 

You will easily imagine that I firmly resisted this attack upon 
my power, from these people who pride themselves upon up- 
holddng the prerogative ! 1 acted quite alone, but I have been, 
and shall be, supported by my coxmtry, who are very en- 
thusiastic about it, and loudly cheered me on going to church 
on Sunday. My Government have nobly sto^ by me, and 
have resumed their posts, strengthened by the feelings of the 
country. . . . 

Pray tell my dearest Aunt that I really cannot write to her 
to-*day, for you have no conception of what I have to do, for 
there are balls, concerts, and dinners all going on bcaides. 
Adieu ! my beloved Uncle. Ever your devoM Niece, 

Victoria R 
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^ T?i6 King of the Belgiana to Queen Victoria, 

ItUOJBSf, 17(A liajf 1839. 

My dearest Victoria, — feel deeply grateful for your 
very kind and interesting letter, which reached me yesterday^ 
inclusive of the papers. 

You have pass^ a time of great agitation and difficulty, 
which will, however, contribute to enlarge the circle of 
your experience. I approve very highly of the whole mode 
in which you proceeded ; you cbcted with great good faith 
and fairness, and when finally propositions were made 
which you considered you gould not submit to, you were 
very right to resist them. The march of the whole affeur 
is very clear and fair, and does you great credit, . . . Peel 
in making his demand misjudg^ you ; he remembered 
George TV., and even the late King, and dreamt of Court 
influence of people near the Sovereign. You have the great 
merit, for which you cannot be too much praised, of being 
extremely honest and honourable in your dealings. If you 
had kept Peel, you would have acted honestly by him, with- 
out any Lady’s having a chance of doing him a bad turn. 
When he c^ked the mefiwure as an expression of your great 
confidence in him, it weus not fair, because you had not wished 
to take him t he wets forced upon you, and therefore, even if you 
had granted his request, nobody would have seen in it a proof 
of your confidence in him, but rather a sacrifice to a far- 
stretched pretence. 

Besides, that he was to have encountered difficulties os a 
Minister was p€«*tly the consequence of the policy of his party, 
and you were not bound to give him any assistance beyond 
what he had a right to ask as a Minister. 1 was sure that 
Lord Melbourne would give you both the fairest and the most 
honourable advice in this painful crisis. He w^as kind enough 
last year to speak to mo on the subject, and 1 could but approve 
what he said on the subject. Altogether, keeping now your 
old Ministers, you will have reason to congratulate yourself 
on the result ; it is likely to strengthen them, by showing the 
Radicals what may be the consequences. 

Rumour spoke of their wishing to add some Radicals to the 
Cabinet ; I don’t see that they could improve the Ministry 
by it, which is perfectly well composed as it is at present, and 
new elements often have a dissolving effect. It was very kind 
of you to have explained everything so clearly to me, but I 
deserve it for the great interest I take in all that concerns 
you. . . . 
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ItQfd John BuimU io Querns ViOoria, ^ 

Uh Jwu 16S9. 

Lord John Btissell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Sir Robert Peers Bill ^ was 
discussed yesterday in the House of Commons, with great 
faimees and an entire absence of party spirit. 

Viscount Melbourne will have acquainted your Majesty with 
the result of the Cabinet of yesterday. It appears to Lord 
John Russell that the Liberal party, with some explanation, 
udll be satisfied with the state of things for the present, and 
that the great difficulties which attend the complete union of 
the majority will be deferred till the commencement of next 
Session. It is always well to have some breathing-time. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

WlLTOK CBBSOINT, 11 h Jum 1839. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that the division of last night was 
extremely encouraging to the future prospects of the ^vem- 
ment. 

Combined with the division on the Speakersl^p,’ it shows 
that the Liberal party have still a clear though small majority 
in the House of Commons, and that it may probably not 
be necessary to resort to a dissolution. Indeed, such a 
measure in present circumstances would be of very doubtful 
issue. 

Lord John Russell stated last night that he would not divide 
on the Canada resolutions, but move for leave to bring In a 
Bill. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

eih Juls 1839. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Mr. Rice yesterday brought 
forward his financial statement with great ability. 

He moved a resolution in favour of a penny postage, which 
Sir Robert Peel declared it to be his intention to oppose on the 
report. This will be on Friday next. This seems a 
on the part of the Opposition.* 

1 The JuMtoA Bin for tlMi twnpcr i T nspeiMlon of ttio Oonrt t t u t l oo. 

3 Mr Shaw LMWre waa tiaotod bj 317 asainat 399 for Mr GoolbutD. 

3 Iba puaj poati«a aoliOBW cana into operatton on 10th Janoaty 184a 
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V 

Qumn ^Victoria io Viscouni MoSbaurns. 

BooKiiraiUitJ|^M iijr 

The Queen is really quite shocked to see that her box was 
taken to Lord Melbourne to Park Lane, omd she fears (by the 
manner in which Lord Melboume*s note is written) ^at he 
was at dinner at Lady Elizabeth H. Vere*s when he got it. The 
Queen had imagined that the House of Lords was still sitting, 
and thwefore desired them to take the box there, but never 
had intended it should follow him to dinner ; she begs Lord 
Melbourne to excuse this misteyice which must have appeared 
so strange. 

Did the dinner go off well at Lady Elizabeth H. Vere’s, and 
were there many people there T Did Lord Melbourne go to 
Laify R. Grosvenor’s party or did he go home T 

The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is quite well and not tired. 

Monday at two o’clock for the Judge Advocate. 

The Queen hears Lady Sandwich is very much delighted at 
her appointment. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

BUCKXNOHAM PlLAOS, 15 <A Jvly 1839 . 

My DEiJi Uncle, — I have no letter from you, but hope to 
get cme soon. . . . 

I shall send this letter by a courier, as I am anxious to put 
several questions to you, and to mention some feelings of mine 
upon the subject of my cousins' visit, which I am desirous 
should not transpire. First of all, I wish to know if Albert is 
aware of the wish of his Father and you relative to me ^ Se* 
condly, if he knows that there is no engagement between us ? 1 
am anxious that you should acquaint Uncle Ernest, that if I 
should like Albert, that I can make no final promise this year, 
for, at the very earliest, any such event could not take place till 
two Of three years hence. For, independent of my youth, and 
my great repugnance to change my present position, there is no 
anxiety evinc^ in this country for such an event, and it would 
be more prudent, in my opinion, to wait till some such demon- 
stration is shown , — eiae if it were hurried it might produce 
discontent. 

Though all the reports of Albert are most favourable, and 
though 1 have little doubt 1 shall like him, still one can never 
answer beforehand for fedings, and I may not have the feeling 
for him which is requisite to ensure happiness. I may It^ him 
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aa a inend, and aa a cousin, and aa a brother, but nc^ more ; 
and should this be the case (which is not likely), I am eery 
amdous that it should be understood that I am not guilty of 
any breach of promise, for / never gave any, I am sure you 
wiU understand my anxiety, for 1 should otherwise, were this 
not completely understood, be in a very painful position. As 
it is, I am rather nervous about the visit, for the subject 1 
allude to is not an agreeable one to me. I have little else to 
say, dear Uncle, as I have now spoken openly to you, which I 
was very, very anxious to do. 

You will be at Paris, I suppose, when you get this letter, and 
I therefore beg you to lay mo at the feet of the whole family, 
and to believe me ever your very devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

BucsiNQHiM Palace, 2CEA Julv 1839. 

The Queen anxiously hopes Lord Melbourne has slept well, 
and has not suffered from last night. It was very wrong of him 
not to wish the Queen good-night, as she expect^ he would in 
so small a party, for she saw that he did not go away immedi- 
ately after supper. When did he get home % It was great 
pleasure to the Queen that he came last night. We kept up 
the dancing till past three, and the Queen was much amused, 
and slept soundly from four till half-past ten, which she is 
ashamed of. She is quite well, but has got a good deal of cold 
in her head ; she hopes to see Lord Melbourne at two. 


Queen Victoria to Viseptmt MeHoume. 

BuomaHAM Palace, Juls 1839. 

The Queen has seen the Duchess of Braganza,^ who, though 
a good deal changed, is still handsome, and very amiable ; she 
seemed so glad, too. to see the Queen again. The child > is 
grown a dear fine girl. Lord Palmerston thought it right that 
I should ask her to dinner also on Saturday and take her to the 
Opera ; and on Sunday, as she came on purpose to see the 
Queen, and goes on Monday. 

On Sunday (besides Lord Melbourne) the Queen proposes 
asking Palmerston, Normanby, Uxbridge, and Surrey, and no 
one else except the Duchess's suite. The Queen hopes Lord 

i Tb« steiKinother of Dodda Maria. Pedro L aMosied the titte of Duke of BngaM 
after hla abdication. 

a Probabl j the prlnceei knourn ai *' Ohica,** afterwards Priaoeae de Joinrflle. 
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Melboi^e wiU approve of this. He will not forget to let the 
Queen know how the debate is going on, at about nine or ten, 
as she will be curious to know. She trusts he will not suJffer 
from the fatigue of to-night. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

St Oloud. Jufy 1839. 

. . . Everjrthing is pretty quiet, and the grdce accordee d 
Barbis ' has put down the rage against the King personally, at 
least for some little time. The affairs of the Orient interest a 
good deal. I think that it is better the Pqrte should be on a 
favourable footing with Mehemet Ali than if that gentleman 
had pushed on in arms, as it will put the casus foederis out of 
the question, and the Turks will not call in the assistance of 
the Russians. Whoever pushed the late Sultan into this war 
has done an act of great folly, as it could only bring the Porte 
into jeopardy. 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Zrd August 1889. 

Lord Melbourne will wait upon your Majesty at a quarter 
before five, if possible, but there is much to discuss at the 
Cabinet. The Caspian Pasha has taken the Turkish fleet to 
Alexandria,^ and Mehemet Ali says that he will not give it up 
to the Sultan until he dismisses the Grand Vizier, and acknow- 
ledges the hereditary right of the Pasha to the countries which 
he at present governs. This is to make the Sultan his subject 
and his vassal. 

The €U3counts from Birmingham are by no means good.* 
There has been no disturbance of the peace, but the general 
disposition is both violent and determined. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

Buckxnqham Palace, ith August 1839. 

The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is quite well this morning, 
and did not sit up working very late last night ; the Queen met 

1 Armand Barbte, the leader ol a fatal riot ia Paris, was sentenced to death, a sentence 
Afterwards remitted. 

> The Viceroy of Egypt had revolted against the Porte, and on Sth June the Saltan 
petfported to deprive him and Ibrahim, bis son, of their dignities. War was declared, and 
the TOrldsh fleet deq>atched to Syria. Bat the Admiral treacherously sailed to Alexon- 
dria, and the Ottoman troops, under Ilaflz, who had succeeded Mehemet Ali in the Govern* 
leeot of Egypt, were utterly routed. With the traitorous oonduct of the Turkish 
AdaoInU, OiBraeU, a few years later, oompared Ped’s conversion to Free Trade. 

> dutftist riota were very frequent at the time. See Introdootory Note, omUc, p. Itl. 
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him twice yesterday in the Park, and reaUy wond^led how 
anybody could ride, for she came home much hotter than she 
went out, and thought the air quite like as if it came out of an 
oven ; to-day we can breathe again. It was intensely hot at 
the Opera ; the Queen-Dowager i-isited the Queen in her box, 
as did also the young Grand Duke of Weimar, who is just 
returned from Scotland, and whom the Queen has asked to 
come after dinner tO-morrow. The Queen has not cksked the 
Duke of Sussex to come after dinner to-morrow, as she thought 
he would be bored by such a sort of party ; does not Lord 
Melbourne think so ? and she means to ask him to dinner soon. 

The Queen has /lot asked «Lord Melbourne about any days 
this week besides to-morrow (when she trusts he may be able 
to come, but she does not know what there is in the House) 
and Wednesday ; but perhaps Lord Melbourne will consent 
to leave Thursday and Friday open in case he should be able 
to come one or both of tliose days. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

BUCmCEAX PALACE, ith Jiugud 18S9. 

The Queen has just received Lord Melbourne’s letter ; and 
w’ishes to know if Lord Melbourne means by “ to-day ** that 
he is also coming to see her this afternoon (which she does not 
expect) as well as this evening ? for she did not ask him in her 
note of this morning if he would come to-night (for she felt sure 
of that ), but if he could come to-morrow, about which he has 
not answered her, as to whether he expects there will be any- 
thing of p-eat length in the House of Lords. Lord Melbourne 
will forgive the Queen’s troubling him again, but she felt a 
little puzzled by his letter ; she sent him a card for Wednesday 
without previously asking him, as she thought that would suit 
him, and hopes it does ? 

The Queen will follow Lord Melbourne’s advice respecting 
the Duke of Sussex. 

We have just returned from hearing not only a very long, 
and very bad, but also, a very ludicrous, sermon. 

The heat is somewhat less, but the Queen is undecided as 
to driving out or not. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laekzx, 9a August 18S9. 

. . . I am sorry that you are less pleased with the old Duke, 

but party spirit is in England an incurable disease. These last 
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two yelirs he had rendered essential service to the present 
Administration ; perhaps he haa been soured by last summer's 
events. It was my intention to have answered your questions 
sooner, but from Paris I had not the means. Now the time 
draws so near when I hope to have the happiness of seeing you, 
that I think it will be better to treat the matter verbally, the 
more so as my most beloved Majesty is easily displeased with 
what may be written with the best intention, instead that in 
conversation the immediate reply renders any misunderstand- 
ing, however small, very difficult ; and as I do not wish to have 
any great or small with you, and see no occasion for it, I will 
give my answer de vive voix. 

Now comes a subject which wifl astonish y\)u. I am charged 
de aonder your will and pleasure on the following subject. The 
King my father-in-law goes to Eu, where he hopes to remain 
till the 5th or 6th of September. Having at his disposition 
some very fine steamers, his great wish would be to go over to 
Brighton, just for one afternoon and night, to offer you his 
respects in person. He would in such a case bring with him 
the Queen, my Aunt, C16mentine,^ Aumale and Montpensier. 
The ffist step in this business is to know what your pleasure is, 
and to learn that very frankly, as he perfectly understands 
that, however short such a visit, it must be submitted to the 
advice even of seme of your Ministers. What renders the thing 
very difficult, in my opinion, is that in a country like France, 
and with so many Ministerial difficulties, the King to the last 
hour will hardly know if he can undertake the thing. As, 
however, the first object is to know your will, he begg^ me to 
ascertain that, and to tell you that if you had the smallest 
objection you would not be carried away by the apprehension 
of hurting him by telling me honestly that you did not see how 
the affair could be arranged, but to speak out, that he knew 
enough how often objections may arise, and that even with 
himself he could only be sure of the thing at the last moment. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria, 

Foreign Ofticb, Augutt 1839. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and in submitting the accompanying private letter 
from the Earl Granville * begs to state that neither Viscount 

^ Who afterwmrdB married Qoeen Victoria*! cousin, Prince Augnstus (Gosti) of Ooburg. 
> llie first Earl Ocanrilie (1773-1848), ftmoerij Ambassador Extraordinary to the 
SQMiao Oourt, at this time Ambassador at Paris. 
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Melbourne nor Viecoiint Palmerston are of opinion^hat it 
would be expedient that your Majesty should send an Am- 
bassador Extraordinary to compliment the young Sultan ^ on 
his accession. The circtimstances connected with his accession 
are indeed fitter matter for condolence than for congratulation, 
and he would probably be better pleased by the restoration of 
his fleet than by the arrival of Ambassadors Extraordinary. 
Moreover, it has not been customary for the Sovereign of Eng- 
land to send such missions upon the accession of Sultans. 


The King * of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

OSTlNDB, iUh August 1889. 

. . . The King’s intention would be to leave Eu in the eve- 
ning, lot us say at eight or nine o’clock, and to land, perhaps at 
ten or eleven, at Brighton on the foUounng morning. He would 
have the honour of dining with you, and would re-embark in 
the evening of the same day, so as to be back on the following 
morning at Eu. He will therefore, as you see, not sle^ in 
England. 

If you cannot giv^e any pied-d-terre in the Palace for these 
few hours, they will remain in an hotel. But I must say that 
as the King and Queen put themselves to some inconvenience 
in coming to S('o you, it would be rather desirable to offer them 
rooms in the Palace, w'hich I think might be easily managed. 
As far os we are concerned, it does not matter if we ore housed 
in an hotel or where w’e bivouac. I will charge Van de Weyer 
to take rooms for lus somewhere. . . . 

Do not imagine that I have done the least to bring this about 
for my own satisfaction, which is v* ry limited in this business, 
but the King w ished much to see you once, and so did the Queen, 
who abhors sailing more than anybody, and this is perhaps the 
only opportunity which may ever offer of doing it, even with 
some political benefit, as it certainly is desirable that it should 
appear that the two maritime Powers are on good terms. . . . 
And now, God bless you ! Ever, my dearest Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 

1 Abdnl Medjid. % lad of ftlxt«cn, miccmded the Saltan Mahmoad. The mafority of the 
Powers a^rreivi to place him under the protection of Europe, and to warn Mehemet All 
that Uie matter wm for Europe, not hun, to decide. France, howercr, wished to sapport 
Ueheniet, and direct Ute Alliance afraiuat Roaaia. But Nicholaa L of Buaaia was prepared 
to sapport England as far as regarded the aflalrs of Turker and Egypt, and to dose the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus to war^ps of all natioos, it being sopolated that 
su^ of war onW were to pass the Bosphorus, as acting under the mandate of Borope hi 
dsCsnoe of the Turks. See further, Introductocy Motes for 1889 aad 1840. 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

08TIMDI, 26th August 1839. 

(La 3t Louii.) 

My dbab Vicjtoria, — To keep up the fire of letters, I write 
again, having received this morning interesting news. As I 
must forward this letter by Calais, and know not who may read 
it in these times of curiosity, I am forced to be guarded ; but 
the news are as follows, of the 23rd— ^curious coincidence, as 
your letter was also of that date — that, the moment approach- 
ing^ many and serious difficulties arise, and that the expedition 
was considered imprudent by some people^^ that, besides, the 
presence would perhaps be required, before the possible depar- 
ture, at the usual home ai the person interested, that therefore 
for the present it would perhaps be best to give it up. I must 
say that I am most happy that matters have come to this pass, 
because it would have been next to impossible to arrange afiairs 
properly in proper time. You may now consider everything 
as over, and settle your plans without reference to it. . . . 


QxAcen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

• BUCEINOHAM PALICB, 26th Augutt 1839. 

My dearest Uncle, — I had already written you a letter 
when I received your two very kind ones, and I shall therefore 
not send my first. My friendship for the dear King and Queen 
makes me, as you may e€«ily understand, wish most exceed- 
ingly to see them and to make the acquaintcmce of the Queen 
and all the family. And I feel the immense kindness of them 
all in wishing to see me, and in coming over for only a few hours. 
Politically it would be unshod by tis all, and the only difficulty 
I see is the following, which is, that I do not feel quite equal to 
going to Brighton and receiving them all, so soon after the 
IVorogation.^ I do not feel well ; I feel thoroughly exhausted 
from all that I have gone through this Session, and am quite 
knocked up by the two little trips I made to Windsor. This 
makes me fear, uncertain as it all is, with such a pressure of 
business, so many affairs, and with so much going on, that I 
should be unequal to the journey and the whole thing. This, 
and this alone, could make me express a wish that this most 
kind visit should take place next year instead of this year. I 
feel such regret really in saying this — I should so wish to see 


1 On 27th Ajigost 
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them, and yet I feel I am not quite up to it. You willAinder- 
stand me, dear Uncle, I am certain, as I know the anxiety you 
always express for my health. For once I long to leave London, 
and shall do so on Friday. If you could be at Windsor by the 
4th, I should be delight^. 

ITie dear Ferdinands, whom I aU dearly love, will await you 
here. I have had so much to do and so many people to see, 
that I feel quite confused, and have written shockingly, which 
you must forgive. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to ‘Viscount Melbourne. 

BUCCINOH^ PALACB, 26/A Au^t 1839. 

(10 minutes to 12.) 

The Queen has received both Lord Melbourne's notes ; she 
was a good deal vexed at his not coming, as she had begged him 
herself to do so, and as he wrote to say he would, and also Cks 
she thinks it right and of importance that Lord Melbourne 
should be here at large dinners ; the Queen insists upon his 
coming to dinner to-morrow, and also begs him to do so on 
Wednesday, her two last nights in town, and as she will 
probably not see him at all for two days when she goes on 
Friday ; the Queen would wish to see Lord Melbourne after 
the Prorogation to-morrow at any hour before five he likes 
bt*st. 

The Queen has been a good deal annoyed this evening at 
Normanby’s telling her that John Russell was coming to town 
next Monday in order to change with him.^ Lord Melbourne 
never told the Queen that this was definitely settled ; on the 
contrary, he said it would “ remain in our hands," to use Lord 
Melboiune’s own words, and only be settled during the Vaca- 
tion ; considering all that the Queen has said on the subject 
to Lord Melbourne, and considering the great confidence the 
Queen has in Lord Melbourne, she thinks and feels he ought to 
have told her tlmt this was settled, and not let the Queen be the 
last person to hear what is settled and done in her own name ; 
Lord Melbourne will excuse the.Queen's being a little eager about 
this, but it has happened once before that she learnt from other 
people what had been decided on. 

The Queen has such unlimited confidence in Lord Melbourne 
that she knows all that he does is right, but she cannot help 
being a little vexed at not being told things, when she is accus- 
tom^ to great confidence on Lord Melbourne's part. 

i Sh Introductory Note, ante, p. 141. 
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LorJ^Melbourne may rely on the Queen’s secrecy respecting 
Howick ; he knows the Queen always keeps things to herself ; 
Normanby hinted at his wish to get rid of Howick. 

Tlie Speech is safely arrived, has been lead over twice, and 
shall not be forgotten to-morrow ; the Queen wishes they would 
not use such thin and slippery paper — for it is difficult to hold 
with nervous, and, as Lord Melbourne knows, shaking hands. 
The Queen trusts Lord Melbourne will be less tired in the 
morning. 


The King of the Belgians to Quccji Victoria, 

OSTENDB, 2ltt September 1889. 

My deabest Victoria, — Your delightful little letter has just 
arrived and went like an arrow to my heart. Yes, my beloved 
Victoria ! I do love you tenderly ^ and with all the power of 
affection which is often found in characters who do not make 
much outward show of it. I love you for yourself, and I love 
in you the dear child whose welfare I carefully watched. My 
great wish is always that you should know that 1 am desirous 
of being useful to you, without hoping for any other return than 
some little affection from your warm and kind heart. I am 
even so far pleased that my eternal political affairs are settled, 
8is it takes away the last possibility of imagining that I may 
want something or other. I have all the honours that can be 
given, and I am, politically speaking, very solidly established, 
more so than most Sovereigns in Europe. The only political 
longing I still have is for the Orient, where I perhaps shall once 
end my life, unlike the sun, rising in the West and setting in the 
East. I never press my services on you, nor my councils, 
though I may say with sonfe truth that from the extraordinary 
fate which the higher Powers had ordained for me, my experi- 
ence, both political and of private life, is great. I am always 
ready to be useful to you when and where it may be, and I 
repeat it, all I want in return is some little sincere affection from 
you, , . , 

And now I conclude for to-day, not without expressing again 
my satisfaction and pleasure at having seen you yesterday 
morning with your dear honest f&ce, looking so dear in your 
morning attire. Our time was spent very satisfactorily, and 
only the weather crossed our wishes, and to that one can sub- 
mit when everything else is delightful. Once more, God bless 
you ! Ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 
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Queen Victoria to the King of the 'Belgians. 

WHTMOR OABU, 2eth Stptmber 18S9. 

My deab Uncle, — ^You will, I think, laugh when you get 
this letter, and will think I only mean to employ you in stopping 
my relations at Brussels, but I think you will approve of my 
wish. In the first place I don’t think one can reckon on the 
Cousins arriving here on the 30th. Well, all I want is that you 
should detain them one or two days longer, in order that they 
may arrive here on Thursday, the Zrd, if possible early. My 
reason for this is as follows : a number of the Ministers are 
coming down here on Monday .to stay till Thursday, on affairs 
of great importance*, and as you know that people are always 
on the alert to make remarks, I think if aU the Ministers were to 
be down here when they arrive, people would say — ^it was to 
settle matters. At all events it is better to avoid this. I think 
indeed a day or two at Brussels will do these young gentlemen 
good, and they can be properly fitted out there for their visit. 
Ever yours devotedly, Victobia R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Oashj^ l«i OuoStr 18S9. 

My deak Uncle, — I received your kind letter on Sunday, 
for which many thanks. The retard of these young people puts 
me rather out, but of course cannot be help^. I had a letter 
from Albert yesterday saying they could not set off, he thought, 
before the 6th. I think they don't exhibit much empressement 
to come here, which rather shocks me. 

I got a very nice letter from dear Alexander yesterday from 
Reinhardtsbrun ; ‘ he says Albert is very much improv^, but 
not taller than Augustus. His description of him is as follows : 
— ** Albert, I found, had become stronger and more handsome ; 
still he has not grown much taller ; he is of about the same size 
as Augustus ; ho is a most pleasant, intelligent young man. I 
find, too, that he has become more lively than he was, and that 
sits well on him, too." (Translation. ) I think you may like to 
hear this, as I know Alexander is a very correct observer of 
persons, and his opinion may be relied upon. He adds that 
Albert plagues Leopold beyond measure. 

1 shall take care and send a gentleman and carriages to meet 
my cousins, either at Woolwich or the Tower, at whichever 
place you inform me they land at. The sooner they come the 

1 A fdotaraiqae CMtle, Rboot miki from Ooths. 
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better. \ have got .the house fttU of Ministers. On Monday 
the Queen Dowager is coming to sleep here for two nights ; it 
is the first timep ijod will be a severe trial. Ever your devoted 
Niece, Victobia R. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount MeJboume, 

WINDSOR 0A8ILE. 7th October 1889. 

The Queen sends the little charm which she hopes may keep 
Lord Melbourne from all evil, and which it will make her very 
happy if he will put [? it with] his keys. If the ring is too small 
Lord Melbourne must send it back to her, and she will have it 
altered. 

The Queen has made up her mind at length to ask Lady 
Clanricarde, as Lord Melbourne wishes it so much. Shall 
Surrey invite her, or Lord Palmerston? and from Thursday to 
Friday ? 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, Sth October 1839. 

My deab Unoeb, — I have to thank you for three kind letters 
of the Ist, 4th, and 5th, the Ickst which 1 received yesterday. 
I received another letter from Alex. M. yesterday, since Ernestos 
arrival, and he says that they have determined on setting off, 
BO as to embark at Antwerp on the 9th and be here after all on 
the 10th ! I suppose you will have also heard. 1 shall there- 
fore (unless I hear from you to the contrary) send one of my 
equerries and two carriages to the Tower on Thursday. 

I am sorry to hear of the serious disturbances at Ghent ; I 
trust it is all got imder now. If you should hear anything 
more of Roi Guillaume’s ^ marriage, pray let me hear it, as it 
is such an odd story. Old Alava, who was here for two nights 
last week, told me he knew Pauline d'OuUremont many years 
ago, when she was young and very gay and pretty, but that he 
wonders much at this marriage, as the King hates Catholics. 
Alava is rayonnant de bonheur. 

1 told Lord Melbourne of your alarms respecting the financial 
crisis, which we did not bring on — those wild American specu- 
lations are the cause of it — and he desires me to assure you that 
we will pursue as moderate and cautious a course as possible. 

1 WnUarn L. Bing of Kotherkada wai greatly attached to the Roman CathdUo 
OoontMB d'Ooitremont, and in October 1840, being «zty>eeTen. abdicated hia Crown to 
marry her. He was father of the Prince of Orange, who so c ceeaed him. 
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The Queen Dowager came here yestei^day and s^ys till 
to-morrow ; she is very cheerful and in good spirits. . . . 

I must conclude in haste. Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 

Many thanks for the two supplies of ortolans, which were 
delicious. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

WcrDSon Castlb, I2th Oet^er 1839. 

Mv DEAR Uncle, — . . . The dear cousins arrived at half-past 
seven on Thursday, after a •very bad and almost dangerous 
passage, but looking both very well, and much improved. 
Having no clothes, they could not appear at dinner, but never- 
theless dibutid after dinner in their neglige. Ernest is grown 
quite handsome ; Albert’s beauty is moat striking, and he so 
amiable and unaffected — in short, very fascinating ; he is 
excessively admired here. The Granvilles and Lord Clanri- 
carde ' happened just to be here, but are gone again to-day. 
We rode out yesterday and danced after dinner. The young 
men are very amiable, delightful companions, and I am very 
happy to have them here ; tliey are playing some Symphonies 
of Haydn under mo at this very moment ; they are pcussionately 
fond of music. ' 

In the way of news I have got nothing to tell you to-day. 
Everything i.s quiet here, and we have no particular news from 
abroad. In Spain the Fueros » seem to give sad difficulty to 
the Cortes, 

Ever, my dearest Uncle, your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WINDSOB Castle, 15<A OctQl>er 1839. 

My dearest Uncle, — This letter will, I am sure, give you 
pleasure, for you have always shown and taken so warm an 
interest in all that concerns me. My mind is quite made up— - 
and I told Albert this morning of it ; the wann affection he 
showed mo on learning this gave me great pleasure. He seems 
perfection, and I think that I have the prospect of very great 
happiness before me. I love him more than I can say, and I 
shall do everything in my power to render the sacrifice he has 

1 Ulick John, first ManiiilB of Clanricardo (1803-1874), Anbaasador at St Fetenbnig, 
Lord i’rivy Soal. 

3 OertaiQ rights and privilegea of ths Basques. 
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made (A>r a sacrifice in my opinion it is) as small as I can. He 
seems to have a very great tact — a very necessary thing in his 
position. These last few days have passed like a dream to me» 
and I am so much bewildered by it all that I know hardly how 
to write ; but I do feel very, very happy. 

It is absolutely necessary that this determination of mine 
should be known to no on^ but yourself, and Uncle Ernest — till 
the meeting of Parliament — as it would be considered other- 
wise neglectful on my part not to have assembled Parliament 
at once to have informed them of it. . . . Lord Melbourne, whom 
I of course have consulted about the whole affair, quite 
approves my choice, and expresses great satisfaction at the 
event, which he thinks in every way highly desirable. Lord 
Melbourne has acted in this business, as he has always done 
towards me, with the greatest kindness and affection. 

We also think it better, and Albert quite approves of it, 
that we should be married very soon after Parliament meets, 
about the beginning of February ; eaid indeed, loving Albert 
as I do, I C€umot wish it should be delayed. My feelings are a 
little changed, I must say, since last Spring, when I said I 
couldn’t think of marrying for three or four years ; but seeing 
Albert has changed all this. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, forward these two letters to Uncle Ernest 
(to whom I beg you will enjoin strict secrecy, and explain these 
details, which I have not time to do) and to faithful Stockmar. 

I think you might tell Louise of it, but none of her family. 
I should wish to keep the dear young gentlemen here till the 
end of next month. Ernest’s sincere pleasure gave me great 
delight. He does so euiore dearest Albert. Ever, dearest 
Uncle, your devoted Niece, Victobia R. 


Viscount MeJhoume to Queen Victoria, 

Windsor Oastlb, Oetaher 1839. 

Lord Melbourne will be re€kiy to wait upon your Majesty at 
a little before one. 

Lord Melbourne reads with great satisfaction your Majesty’s 
expression of feeling, as your Majesty’s happiness must ever 
be one of Lord Melbourne’s first objects and strongest interests. 


The Kirvg of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Wiesbaden, 2ith Oadbtr 1830. 

My dearest Victoria, — Nothing could have given me 
greater pleasure than your dear letter. I had, when I saw your 
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deoisioD, almost the feeling of old Zachi^ias ^ — 'sJw lettest 
l^ou Thy servant depart in peace ” I Your choice had been 
for these last years my conviction of what might and would be 
6esf for your happiness ; and just because 1 was convinced of 
it, and Imowing how strangely fate often deranges what one tries 
to bring about as being the best plcm one could fix upon, the 
mcupimum of a good arrangemerU, I feared that it would not 
happen. In your position, which may and will, perhaps, 
become in future even more difficult in a political point of 
view, you could not exist without having a happy and an agree- 
able inUrieur, 

And I am much deceived-s-which I think I am not— or you 
will find in Albert*just the very qualities and dispositions which 
are indispensable for your happiness, and which will suit your 
own character, temper, and mode of life. You say most amiably 
that you consider it a scbcrifice on the part of Albert. This is 
true in many points, because his position will be a difficult one ; 
but much, I may say all, will depend on your affection for him. 
If you love him, and are hind to him, he will easily bear the 
burthen of the position ; and there is a steadiness and at the 
same time cheerfulness in his character which will facilitate this. 
I think your plans excellent. If Parliament had been called 
at an unusual time it would make them uncomfortable, and if, 
therefore, they receive the communication ait the opening of 
the Session, it will be best. The marriage, as you say, might 
then follow as closely as possible. 

Lord Melbourne has shown himself the amiable and excellent 
man I always took him for. Another man in his position, 
instead of your happiness, might have merely looked to his own 
personal views and imaginary interests. Not so our good friend ; 
he saw what was best for you, and I feel it deeply to his praise. 

Your keeping the cousins next> month with you strikes me 
as a very good plan. It will even show that you had sufficient 
opportunity of judging of Albert's character. . . . 

On the 22nd, Prince Mettemich came to see me. He was 
very kind, and talked most confidentially about political affairs, 
particularly the Oriental concerns.* M. de Bninnow had been 
with him. The short of his views is this : he wishes that the 
Powers could be unanimous, as he sees in this the best chance 
of avoiding measures of violence against the Pasha of Egypt, 
which he considers dangerous, either as not sufficiently effective, 
or of a nature to bring on complications most earnestly to be 
avoided, such as making use of Russian troops, 
t An obrioiu slip for Simoon. 

* Sfv Introdnctoty Notoo for 18S9 and 1840. 
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AiiBtria naturally would like to bring about the beat possible 
arrangement for the Porte, but it will adhere to any arrange- 
ment or proposition which can be agreed upon by England 
France. He is, however, positive that Ccmdia must be given 
back to the Porte, its position beng too threatening, and there- 
fore constantly alarming the Porte. He made me write the 
import of our conversation to King Louis Philippe, which I 
did send after him to Frankfort, where he was to forward it to 
Paris. Perhaps you will have the goodness to communicate 
this political scrap to good Lord Melbourne with my best 
regards. He spoke in praise of Lord Beauvale.^ The Prince 
is better, but grown very old and looking^ tired. It gave mo 
great pleasure to see him again. 

I drink the waters now four days, and can therefore not yet 
judge of their good or bad effects. My palpitations are rather 
increased here ; if my stupid heart will get diseased 1 shall soon 
be departing for some other world. I would it could be soon 
then. 

Till further orders I shall say nothing to your Mother, 
Chctrles, or Feodore. 

Now I will conclude with my best blessings, and remain, my 
dearest and most beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, October 1839. 

‘My deabest Uncle, — ^Your most kind and most welcome 
letter of the 24th arrived yesterday, and gave me very, very 
great pleasure. I was sure you would be satisfied and pleased 
with our proceedings. , 

Before I proceed further, I wish just to mention one or two 
alterations in the plan of annoimcing the event. 

As Parliament has nothing whatever to say respecting the 
marriage, can neither approve nor disapprove it (I mean in 
a manner which might affect it), it is now proposed that, as 
soon as the cousins are gone (wMch they now intend to do on 
the 12th or 14th of November, as time presses), I should 
assemble all the Privy Councillors and announce to them my 
intention. . . . 

Oh ! dear Uncle, I do feel so happy ! I do so adore Albert I 
he is quite an angel, and so very, very kind to me, and seems 
so fond of me, which touches me much. 1 trust and hope 1 

^ EMnkk Lamb, yonaser brottiar of Lord Iftiboomo, Amhaidnr Edrsordfiisiy 
at yie&oa, who bad roontly bMo iDAdo a Poor. 
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shall be able to make him as happy as he ought to be ! ^ can- 
not bear to part from him, for we spend such happy, delightful 
hours together. 

Poor Ernest has been suffering since Wednesday last with 
the jaundice, which is very distressing and troublesome, 
though not alarming. ... 1 love him dearly too, and look 
upon him quite as a brother. 

What you say about Lord Melbourne has given me great 
pleasure ; it is very just and very true. There are not many 
9 uch honest kind friends to be found in this world. He desires 
me to say that he is deeply sensible of your good opinion, and 
that he can have no other object than that which he considers 
best to secure my happiness, which is closely connected with 
the well-being of the country. 

I am glad you saw Prince Mettemich, and that you were 
satisfied with the interview. 

I hope and trust you may derive much benefit from your 
stay at Wiesbaden. Pray name me to good Stockmar, and 
believe me, always, your most devoted Niece and Child, 

ViCTOBIA R. 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

LaEEEN, 9 th November 1839. 

My most beloved Victoria, — Your Uncle has already told 
you, I trust, with what feelings of deep affection and gratitude 
I received the so interesting and important communication 
which you pennitted him to make to me ; but I was longing 
for an opportunity to speak to you myself of the great subject 
which fills now oiu* hearts, and to tell you how very grateful 
I have been, I am, and will ever be, for the confidence and 
trust which you so kindly placed in me. All I can say is that 
you did full justice to my feelings, for nothing could interest 
more my heart than your marriage, my most dearly loved 
Victoria, and I could not have heard even of that of Clemen- 
tine with more anxious affection and sisterly love. I cannot 
really tell you %vith words how deeply and strongly I was moved 
and affect^ by the groat news itself, and by your dear, un- 
affected, confiding, happy letter. When I received it I could 
do nothing but cry, and say internally, “ May God bless her 
now and ever ! ** Ah ! may God bless you, my most beloved 
Victoria ! may He shower on you His best blessings, fulfil aU 
your heart's wishes and hopes, and let you enjoy for many, 
many years the happiness which the dearest ties of affection 
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alone dn give, and which is the only real one, the only worthy 
of the name in this -uncertain and transitory world ! 

I have seen much of dear Albert two years ago, I have 
watched him, as you may well think, wi^ particular ceure, 
attention, and interest, *and although he was very young then, 
I am well convinced that he is not only fit for the situation 
which he is now called to fulfil, but, what is still more im* 
portant in my eyes, that he has all those qtdalities of the heart 
and the mind which can give and ensure happiness. 1 think 
even that his disposition is particularly well c^culated to suit 
yours, and I am fully confident that you will be both happy 
together. What you tell me of your fear of not being worthy of 
him, and able to make him sufficiently happy, is for me but a 
proof more of it. Deep affection makes us always diffident 
and very hwmble. Those that we love stand so high in our 
own esteem, and are in our opinion so much above us and all 
others that we naturally feel unworthy of them and unequal 
to the task of making them happy : but there is, I think, a 
mingled charm in this feeling, for although we regret not to be 
what we should wish to be for them, feeling and acknowledging 
the superiority of those we love and must always love and 
respect, is a great satisfaction, and an increasing and ever- 
lasting one. You will feel it, I am sure, as well as I do. . . • 

You will excise my blots and hurried scribbling when I will 
tell you that in order to profit of the private messenger which 
goes to-morrow morning I write to you at ten in the evening, 
a thing quite unusual for me, and even rather forbidden : but 
after having been deprived of expending my heart for so many 
days, I could not not avail myself of the present opportunity. 
When I write to you by the ordinary messenger I will continue 
to be silent ; but I trust you will permit me to say some time 
a word, when a safe opportunity presents itself, for my heart 
is with you more than I can tell. I would that I could see you, 
when it could be, for an hour. I remain, my most beloved 
Victoria, ever and ever your most afiecionate Louise. 


Queen Victoria to the Duke of Sussex. 

Windsor Castle, 14 th Novemiber 1889. 

My deab Uncle, — The affection which you have shown me 
makes me feel certain that you will take interest in an event 
which so nearly concerns the future happiness of my life ; I 
cannot, therefore, delay any longer to inform you of my in- 
tended marriage with my Cousin Albert, the merits of whose 
character are so well known by all who are acquainted with 
VOL. I 7 
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>iim, that I need say no more than that 1 feel as aasCired of 
my own happiness as I can be of anything in this world. 

As it is not to be publicly known, I beg you not to mention 
it except to our own Family. 

I hope you are well and enjoying * yourself. Believe me, 
always, your afiEectionate Niece, Victtobia R.^ 

Queen Victoria to Queen Adelaide. 

WisDSoa Castle, P.l/’*] November 1839. 

My deab Aunt, — Y our constant kindness and the afiFection 
you have ever shown me make me certain that you will take 
much interest in an event which so nearly concerns the future 
happiness of my life ; 1 cannot, therefore, any longer delay to 
inform you of my intended marriage with my Cousin Albert. 
The merits of his character are so well known to all who are 
acquaint<;d with him, that I need say no more than that I feel 
os asHun^fl of my own happiness as I can be of anything here 
below, and only hope that I may be able to make him as happy 
as lie d(^s(^rve8 to be. It was both my duty and my inclination 
to tt>ll you of this as soon as it was determined upon ; but, as 
it is not to bo yet publicly announced I beg you not to mention 
it except to our own Family. I thank you much for your kind 
letter, and rejoice to hoar you have enjoyed yo^urself so much. 
Believe me, always, your very affectionate Niece, 

ViCTOKIA R. 

Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

Windsor Castle, November 1839. 

The Queen just writes two lines to send Lord Melbourne the 
accompanying civil letter from tlxe Queen Dowager, and to 
give him an account of the visit of the Cambridges. They were 
all very kind and civil, George growm but not embellished, and 
much loss reserved with the Queen, and evidently happy to 
be clear of me. Ho gave a very indifferent accoimt of the 
King of Greece, but a favourable one of the Queen. 

The Duchess said she had expected the Queen would marry 
Albert, and was not surprised at the event. They were very 
discreet and asked no questions, but described the Duchess 
of Olouccster to be suffering much from the necessity of keeping 
the secret. 

1 similar lottoni with slight rariatioas were written to the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Prinoesa tho IMnooija Sophia, the Duchess of Gloucester, the Princess S^hia 

llatildb^ the King oi ilaiM>rer, and the l^riimesa KUzabeth tLandgntriue of Uesaa-Hom* 
burg). 
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'Hie weather cleared up, and the Queen has just returned 
from a walk. She hopes Lord Melbourne got saie to London 
in spite of the wet and the water on the road ; and she hopm 
he will take great care of himself. She would be thankful if 
he would let her know to-morrow if he will dine with her also 
on Thursday or not. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, latA Sovember 1839. 

My deab Uncle, — ^Many thanks for your kind letter of 
the 5th, received last week. I am in a great hurry, and there- 
fore have only time to write to you a line t<5 tell you, first, that 
on the 15th 1 wrote to all the Royal Family announcing the 
event to them, and that they answered all very kindly and 
civilly ; the Duchess of Cambridge and Augusta, with the 
Duke and George, came over on purpose to congratulate me 
yesterday ; secondly, that the marriage is to be publicly 
announced in an Open Council on the 23rd, at Buckingham 
Palace, where I am going to-morrow. I return liere after the 
Council on the 23rd. I am so happy to think I need not then 
conceal my feelings any longer. 1 have also written to the 
King of Hanover and the Landgravine,' and to all our rela- 
tions abroad. • I hope, dear Uncle, you will not have ill- 
treated my dearest Albert ! I am very anxious to hear from 
him from Wiesbaden. Ever your devoted Niece, 

\’lCTORlA R. 

[The following extracts of letters from the Queen to Prince 
Albert were written partly in English and partly in 
German. The English portions are printed in italics, the 
German, translated, in ordinary type. These letters are 
all written in terms of profound aff(*rtion, which deepened 
very shortly into complete and absolute devotion to the 
Prince.] 


Queen Victoria to Prince Albert. 

BUCEINGBAM PALACE, 2Ut Soven^ft 1839. 

... It is desired here that the matter should be declared 
at Coburg as soon as possible, and immediately after that I 
shall send you the Order.* 

Four rank will be settled just before you come over, as also your 

> PrtxKSMi Elisabeth fl 770-1840), daughter of George ni. and widow of the X^andgrave 
fTedetick Joeeph Louis of Heese-Hoiohuiv. 

3 The Garter. 
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rcmk in the Army- Everything will be very easily arranged. 
Lord Melbourne showed me yesterday the DedaraUon, which is 
very simple and nice. I will send it you as soon as possible. . . . 

Lord Melbourne told me yesterday, that the whole Cabinet are 
strongly of opinion that you should not be made a Peer, I will 
write that to Uncle. . . . 


Sind November 1839. 

. . . Lord Melbourne has just been with me, and greatly 
wishes the Declaration to be made at Coburg as soon as pos- 
sible. He also desired me to ask you to see if you can ... a 
short History of the House of *Saxc~Coburg, who our direct an- 
cestors were, and what part they took in the Protestant, or rather 
Lutheran, religion ; he wishes to hear this in order to make 
people here know exactly who your ancestors are, for a few stupid 
people here try to say you are a Catholic, hut nobody will believe 
it. Send (it) as soon as possible ; perhaps good Mr. Schenk 
would write it out in English. ... 

As there is nothing to he settled for me, we require no treaty of 
marriage ; hut if you should require anything to he settled, the 
best wiU be to send it here. Respecting the succession, in case 
Ernest should die without children, it would not do to stipulate 
now, but your second son, if you had one, should reside at Coburg, 
That can easily be arranged if the thing should Hbppen hereafterf 
and the English would not like it to be arranged now. , , . 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 

Windsor Castle, 2Zrd Novmber 1839. 

.... Just arrived here, 5.30. Everything has gone off 
xory well. The Council ‘ was held jat two o’clock ; more than 
a hundred persons were present, and there I had to read the 
Declaration. It was rather an awful moment, to be obliged to an- 
nounce this to so fnany people, many of whom were quite strangers, 
but they told me I did it very well, and I felt so happy to do it. 

Good Lord Melbourne w^as deeply moved about it, and 
Uxbridge likewise ; it lasted only tw'o or three minutes. 
Everybody, they tell me, is very much pleased, and I wish you 
could have seen the crowds of people who cheered me loudly as I 
left the Palace for Windsor. I am so happy to-day ! oh, if 

1 A SpecsiAl MeotJnft of the Privy Council was held on the 23rd November, to receive 
the Queen's intimation of her en^ragement. The Queen wrote in her Jooma! : — 

** I went in ; the room was full, but I hardly knew* who was there. Lord M. I saw, 
looking at me with tears in his eyes, but he was not near me. 1 then read my short 
Deciantion. I felt my hands shook, but 1 did not make one inikake. 1 felt more 
hiippj and thankful when it was over." 
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only you could be here ! I wish that you were able to par- 
ticipate in all the kindness which is shown to me. To-day I 
can only send you the Declaration.^ The description of ihe 
whoU I will send after this. . . . 

Send me as soon as possible the report of the announcement 
at Coburg. I wear your dear picture mornings and evenings* 
and wore it also at the meeting of the ConseiL 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

WI2SBADEN, 22nd November 1839. 

My dearest Victoria, — I was delightfed with your dear 
little letter. You write these kind of letters w’ith a very great 
facility, and they are generally so natural and clever, that it 
makes one very happy to receive them. I had written less of 
late, because I thought you occupied more agreeably than 
to read my letters. I have on purpose kept back a courier, 
to be able to send you the latest news from here of M. Albert. 
The young people arrived here only on the 20th, in the morn- 
ing, having very kindly stopped at Bonn. I find them looking 
well, particularly Albert ; it proves that happiness is an 
excellent remedy, and keeps people in better health than any 
other. He is much attached to you, and moved when he speali 
of you. He is, besides, in great spirits and gaiety, and full of 
fun ; he is a very amiable companion. 

Concerning the peerage, that is a matter to bo considered at 
any time ; the only rc^ason wdiy I do wish it is, that Albert’s 
foreignership should disappear as much as possible. I have, 
in different circumstances to be sure, suffered greatly from my 
having declined conditionally the peerage when it was offered 
me in 1816.* Your Uncle,* writes to you in German : as far 

1 J. W. Croker wrote to Lady Hordwicke 

” 2Uh November 1839 . 

‘* . . . She then unfolded a paper and read her Declaration, wluch you will, f>eforc‘ thia 
can reach you, have seen in tiie newspapera. I cannot describe to you with what a 
mixture of self-possession and feminine delicacy she read the paper. Her voice, wtiicb is 
naturally beautkul, was clear and untroubled ; and her eye was bright and calm, neitlier 
bold nor downcast, but Arm and soft. There was a blusii on her cheek which made her 
look both liandsomer and more interestiru? ; and certainly she did look as interesting and 
as handsome as any young lady I ever saw. 

“ 1 happened to stand behind the Duke of Wellington’s chair, and caught her eye 
twice as she directed it towards him, which I fancy she did with a gowl-natured interest. 
• • . The crowd, which was not great but v^ decent, I might almost say respectable, 
expressed their approbation of the Duke of Wellington and Sir II. Peel, and their dia- 
approbation of the Ministers very loudly. Lord John and Lord Normanby, they tdl me, 
were positively hooted. . . . Jjord Melbourne . . . seemed to me to look careworn, and 
on the whole the meeting had a sombre air.” — Croker Fapn$, li. 569. 

* The Dukedom of Kendal was offered to, and, alter consideration, decUned by, Ptinoe 
Leopold. 

* Ibe Duke of Saxe-Coborg (Ernest L>. 
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as 1 understood him, he speaks of the necessity of a marriage 
treaty ; that is a matter of course. There is, however, some- 
thing additional to be regulated concerning the possible succes- 
sion in the Coburg-Gotha dominions, there being betwixt 
it and Albert but good Ernest. Some regulation becomes 
therefore necessary, at least reasonable. Ihe Duke wishes 
also to know if the treaty is to be made in England or in 
Germany. Should the last of the two be fixed upon, he thinks 
that one of your Ministers abroad would be the proper person 
for it. Ever, my dear Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, 2eth November 1839. 

My dear Uncle, — I thank you for your kind letter which 
I recoive<i the day before yesterday ; but I fear you must have 
been very dull at Wiesbaden. . . . 

Everything went off uncommonly well on the 23rd, but it 
was rather formidable ; ‘ eighty»two Privy Councillors present ; 
everybody very much pleased — and I was loudly greeted on 
leaving tlie Palace after the Council. 

The whole Cabinet agree with me in being strgngly of opinion 
that Albert should not be a Peer ; indeed, I see everything 
against it and nothing for it ; the English are very jealous at 
the idea of Albert’s having any political power, or meddling 
with affairs here — which I know from himself he will not do. 

As Wi<»sbaden is half-way (or thereabouts) to Coburg, I take 
the liberty <’f enclosing a largo letter to Albert, which I beg you 
to send on to him. 

We an' (juito flooded here, and ^le road to Datchet is quite 
impassable. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


r/^coioif Melbourne (c Queen Victoria. 

27th November 18S9 

Lord Melbourne presents ids humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

A little civility would be well bestowed upon Lord and Lady 
Tankorville, and might not be without its effect, but if your 
Majesty does not like it. it cannot be helped. 

The others also shall, if possible, be kept in good humour. 

1 GreriJle mention^ timt the Queen's hinds trembled so, that she ooold hardlj rend 
the Declaratiou which she was holding. 
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The misrepresentation respecting Prince Alexander^ your 
Majesty will see corrected in the Morning Chronicle of that 
morning, but of course your Majesty will not expect that this 
contradiction will put an end to bitter and offensive remarks. 
It will now be said that, knowing the true religion, he has 
given over his children to the false, and that he has sacrificed 
their etenml welfare to his own worldly objects.* There is 
nothing which cannot be turned in an hostile and malignant 
maimer by malignemt and perverted ingenuity. 

Can your Majesty inform Lord Melbourne what is the 
arrangement respecting King Leopold's children T They are. 
Lord Melbourne presumes, to be brought up Roman Catholics. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes to hear that your Majesty 
is better and more free from pain. He is himself very well. 


Qiteen Victoria to the Prince Albert, 

WINDSOR Oastlb, 2m November 18S9. 

The English are very jealous of any foreigner interfering in 
the government of this country, and have already in some of the 
papers (which are friendly to me and you) expressed a hope that 
you would not interfere. Now, though I know you never would, 
still, if you were a Peer, they would all say, the Prince meant to 
play a political part. I am certain you will understand this, 
but it is much better not to say anything more about it now, 
and to let the whole matter rest. The Tories make a great dis- 
turbance (saying) that you are a Papist, because the words 
“ a Protestant Prince ” have not been put into the Declaration 
— a thing which would be quite unnecessary, seeing that I 
cannot marry a Papist. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 

22th November 1839. 

I had a talk with Lord Melbourne last night. Ho thinks 
your view about the Peerage question quite correct. Uncle 
seems to me, after all, much more reasonable about it. We had 
a good talk this morning about your arrangements for our 
marriage, and also about your official attendants, and he * has 
told me that yoimg Mr. Anson (his Private Secretary), who is 
with him, greatly wishes to be with you. I am very much in 

1 Prince Alexander of WilrtembeiiGt 

3 See ante, p. IdO. 

9 Lord Melbourne. 
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favour of it, becauBO he is an excellent young man, and very 
modest, very honest, very steady, very well-informed, and 
will be of much use to you. He is not a member of the House of 
Commons, which is also convenient ; so long as Lord Mel- 
bourne is in office he remains his Secretary — ^but William 
Cowper ^ was also for some time Secretary to his Uncle, and at 
the same time my Groom-in-Waiting. Lord Melbourne feared 
it was not advisable for you to have Mr. Anson, and also his 
uncle, but I told him that did not matter if the people are fit 
for the posts. . . . 


Queen Maria IL of Portugal to Queen Victoria. 

LISBOKNE, 1 Dicembre ISSS. 

Ma bien ch^be Victoire, — Hier ayant re^u la communica- 
tion do votro mariage avec Albert, je ne veux pas tarder un 
seul instant h vous en feliciter sur votro heureux choix, et en 
memo temps vous prier de croire aux voeux sinc^res que je 
forme pour votre bonheur avec votre excellent coour il n’est 
pas possible le contraire. Permettez que je vous dise que 
votre choix no m'a pas du dtonner, car sachant oombien 
Allx^rt est bon, vous ne pouviez paa choisir un autre dont vous 
fussiez aussi sure qu'il puisse vous rendre aussi fieureuse comme 
vous le m6ritez, cliore Victoire. Pour quo tous mes souhaits 
soient oxauc6s je vous dc^sire un bonheur aussi complet que Test 
le mien. Qu’Albert soit comme Ferdinand et vous serez par- 
faitement houreuse. Adieu ! ma chere Victoire. Je vous 
prie do me croire, votro d6vou6o Cousine, 

Marie. 

Ferdinand vous fait dire millo choses. 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 

Windsor Casilb, Sth Oeeember 1839. 

As to your wish about your gentlemen, my dear Albert, I 
must tell you quite honestly tliat it will not do. You may 
entirely rely upon me that the people who will be about you 
will be absolutely pleasant |)eople, of high standing and good 
character. These gentlemen will not be in continual attendance on 
you ; only on great occasions, and to accompany you when you 
go anywhere, and to dinners, etc. Seymour ia your confidential 

1 Aft«rw«r(ls WOUam Oowp«r-Temple mai Ix>rd Moont Temple, eotbor of the weS* 
known ameadmeat to the Bduoatioa Aot oC 1870. 
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attendant, and also Schenk and Aneon,^ whom Lehzen hoe writtm 
to you about. 

Old Sir Oeorge Aneon has been told of your gracious wish to 
have him as Groom of the Bedchamber and is delighted. 

I can only have L^ds, and they will not bo Peers, but Lords, 
the eldest sons of Dukes or Marquesses, or Earls (Counts), and 
who as isT as possible are not in Parliament, for then they 
need not change, hut your people are appoirUed by you and not 
by me (nominally), and therefore, unless they were to vote against 
my Government (which would be awkward), they need not change. 
You may rely upon my care that you shM have proper people, 
and not idle and not too young, and Lord Melbourne has already 
mentioned several to me who wobld be very ^suitable. . . . 

1 have received to-day an ungracious letter from Uncle 
Leopold. He appears to me to be nettled because I no longer 
ask for his advice, but dear Uncle is given to believe that he 
must rule the roast everywhere. However, that is not a 
necessity. As he has written to Melbourne, Melbourne will 
reply to him on every point, and will also tell him that Stock- 
mar ought to come here as soon as possible to arrange every- 
thing about the treaty. That will be a very go^ thing, 
because Stockmar imderstands all English things so well. 

The Second, as you always called Palmerston, is to be married 
within the ne^ct few days to Lady Cowper, the sister of ray 
Premier (Primus) ; I have known this for a long time, but 
Melbourne asked me not to tell it to any one. They are, both 
of them, above fifty, and I think that they are quite right so 
to act, because Palmerston, since the death of his sisters, is 
quite alone in the world, €uid Lady C. is a very clever woman, 
and much attached to him ; still, I feel sure it will make you 
smile. 

(Continued on the 9f/i).~To-day I have had a Conseil, and 
then I knighted the Mayor of Newport* (who distinguished 
himself so much in that riot of the Chartists ®) ; he is a very 
timid, modest man, and was very happy when I told him orally 
how exceedingly satisfied I am with his conduct. . . . The 
officers have b^n rewarded too. ... I am plaguing you 

i Ur Qeocg* Aoaon had been Prirate Secretary to L<»d Melbourne ; it wae on 
UelboaTiie*8 reooouneDdatioa that the Queen appointed him Private Secretary to Prlnoe 
Albert The Ftinoe waa inclined to resent the selection, and to think that in the caee of 
so confidential an official be should tiave been allowed to make his own nomination. But 
they became firm friends, and the Prince found Mr Anson’s capacity, common sense, and 
CQtoe disfntereetodnaas of the greatest raloe to him. Later be became keeper tlw 
Prince’s Privy Pone, and died in 1S49. 

* Ur T. PlWllps, the Uayor ot Newport, Uonmouthahire, bad behaved with great 
coolneas sad cooram daring the riot on 4th November. He read the Biot Act 
eboweta of bolleta before ordering the troops to fire. 

A Frost, Willianis, end otbsim, afterwards convicted at Uooinoath. 
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alroadjr with tiresome politics, but you will in that find a proof 
erf my [confidence] love,‘ because I must share with you every- 
wing that rejoices me, everything that vexes or grieves me, and 
I am certain you will take your part in it. . . . 

To-day I saw Lord William Russell — ^you know him, don’t 
you ? I forgot to tell you that you will have a great Officer of 
State at the head of your Household, who is called the Groom 
of the Stole ; it is a position in the Court for prestige only, 
without any business ; lie will be a Peer, . . . 

{C(yrUinvfd lOth December), — T am very impatient at your 
bust not having yet^arriv'od ; the Duchess of Sutherland wrote 
to mo she had seen it in Home, and it was so beautiful ! . . . 

Who has mtulo the little copy which you sent me, and 
who the original ? Foodore writes to me so much about 
you. . . . 

We expect Queen Adelaide to-day, who will stay hero until 
the day afti^r to-inorr<iw. Melbourne has asked me to enquire 
of you whetlier you know Lord Orosvenor ? He is the eldest 
son of the Marquis of Westminster, and does not belong to any 
party ; h<^ is not in Parliament. He is very ploafjant, spealw 
German vcjry well, and has been a good deal on the Continent. 
If he accepts, he might bo one of your gentlemen. Lord Mel- 
hourti^i is pnrtictdarlij desirous of doing everything that is most 
agreefible to you, 1 have a request to make, too, viz., that you 
will ap]>oint poor Clark your physician ; you need not consult 
him unU'Hs y )u wish it. It is only an honorary title, and 
would make him very happy. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Wdtdsob Castle, m Decembtr 1S39. 

Mv DEAR I'ncle, — . . . I was quite miserable at not hearing 
from Albert for ten days ; such a long silence is quite insup- 
])ortabl(^ for any one in iny position towards Albert, and I was 
overjoytMl on rt^ceiving yasUwday the most dear, most affection- 
ate, delightful long letter from him. Ho WTitoa so beautifully, 
a!(id so simply and unaffectedly. I hope, dear Uncle, you 
reived my last letter (quite a packet) for Albert, on the 5th 
of 6th T I stmd you another now. I fear I am very indiscreet 
about these letters, but I hav'e so much to tell him. and it will 
only last two months, so that I trust you will forgive it, and 
forward them, 

1 QQ««n hftd bcirtuk tLe word ** conH Jenoe ** bat itrack it oot and ■obotitatod 
lort,** 
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I mentioned the topics you spoke of to me in your letter to 
our good friend Lord Melbourne, and as he is writing, I leave 
it to him to explain to you, as he writes so much better than I 
do. He will explain to you why the word Protestant was left 
out in the Declaration, which I think was quite right ; for do 
what one will, nothing will please these Tories. ... I shall 
be delighted to see Stockmar liere, for so many reasons, and the 
quicker he comes the better. . . . 

I have a favour to ask you, dear Uncle, which I hope you will 
grant, unless it should be indiscreet in me. It is, if you have 
still got Aunt Charlotte's bust at Claremont, if you would give 
it to me to put in the Galler)^ here, where you would see it 
oftener than you do at Claremont, and I am so anxious there 
should be one of her here. 

We have vile weather, cold and foggy ; such fogs we have 
here ! I move to London for good on the 9th or 10th of 
January. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria K. 

Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert, 

WnrosoB Castle, llth Decen^er 1839. 

... I like Lady A very much too, only she is a little 

strict and parHculart and too severe towards others, which is 
not right ; for I tliink one ought always to be indulgent to- 
wards other peojjle, as I always thinks if we had not been well 
brought up arid well taken care oft we might also have gone astray. 
That is always my feeling. Yet it is always right to show that 
one does not like to see what is obviously wrong ; but it is 
very dangerous to be too severe, and 1 am certain that as a rule 
such people always greatly regret that in their youtli they have 
not been as careful as t)wy ought to have been. I have ex- 
plained this so badly, and written it so badly, that I fear you 
will hardly be able to make it out. 

Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert, 

WIND30B Castle, December 1839. 

. . . Again no letter from you ’ . . . Lord Melbourne left 
here this morning, but comes back to-morrow evening, after 
the wedding of his sister. I hope he will remain here, because 
I am fond of him. and because lie has a share in all my happi- 
ness, and is the only man with whom I can speak without gine 
on everything, which I cannot do with my Court. 

“ Islay ' is still plagued by him every evening — a thing 

i A pet dog of the Queen’s. 
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which he much enjoys — and conatantly begs for the spectacles. 
I forgot to tell you that Karl has given me a pretty little 
Rowley, who likewise lives in the house. The multitude of 
dogs is really terrible ! 

The ceremony of Declaration must have been very fine and 
touching, and I am most happy that the good people of Coburg 
are so pleased with our marriage. . . . 

Dec. nth. — I have spoken to Lord M. about your wish, and 
he says — what is my own opinion too — that your people ought 
to he 03 much as possible out of Parliament when they have hardly 
any politics ^ which is the best thing — as your Household must not 
form a contrast to mine — and therefore you could not have violent 
Tories amongst your* people ; but you may be quite certain that 
both I and Lord Melbourne will take the greatest care to select 
respectable and distinguished people^ and people of good char- 
acter, Perhaps Lord Orosvenor may he your Groom of the 
Stole, though he is no Peer ; but his rank and family are so 
high, that he would do very well ; and, besides, not belonging 
to any party, and being out of Parliament, is such a great 
advantage. 

The design of our Arms without supporters is unfortunately 
not finishwl, but I send you a little drawing which I have made 
of it myself. The report of Sir William Woods I beg you will 
send back, but the Arms you can keep. 

1 add a little i)in as a small Christmas present. I hope you 
will sometimes wear it. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laeken, \ith December 1839. 

My de\kf.st Victoria, — I lived jn the hope of receiving 
some letters for you from Albert, but nothing is arrived to-day. 
Your dear long letter gave me great pleasure. Before I answer 
some parts of it, I will say a few words on Lord Melbourne’s 
letter. Perhaps you will be so good to tell him that it gratified 
me much. It is the letter of an honest and an amiable statesman, 
practical and straightforward. In the omission of the word 
“ Protestant ” he was probably right, and it is equally prob- 
able that they would have abused him — maybe even more if 
he had put it in. There is only this to say, however ; the 
Ernestine branch of the Saxon fabiily has been, there is no 
doubt, the real cause of the i^tablishment of Protestantism in 
Cermanx', and consequently in groat parts of Northern Europe. 
This same line became a martyr to that cause, and was de- 
prived of almost all its possessions in consequence of it. 
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Recently there have been two cases of Catholic marriages, but 
the main branch has remained, and is, in fact, very sincerely 
Protestant. Both Ernest and Albert are much attached to it, 
when deviations took place they were connected more 
with new branches transplanted out of the parent soil than 
with what more properly must be considered as the reigning 
family. 

The Peerage question may remain as it is, but it will not be 
denied that the great object must be to make Albert as English 
as possible, and that nothing will render this more difficult 
than a foreign name. . . . 

I shall be most happy to see poor Chplotte’s bust in the 
Gallery at Windsor, and it is kind of you to have had the 
thought. She was a high and noble-minded creature, and her 
affection and kindness for me very great. She had placed the 
most unbounded confidence in me ; our principle had been 
never to let a single day pass over any little subject of irritation. 
The only subjects of that sort we had were about the family, 
particularly the Regent, and then the old Queen Charlotte. 
Now I must conclude with my best love. Ever, my dearest 
Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, nth December 1839. 

My dear Uncle, — Many thanks for your two most kind 
letters. I suppose 1 may send for Aunt Charlotte’s bust, for 
which I am most grateful — and say I have your authority to 
do so ? You are very kind to think about my stupid health ; I 
don’t think I ever, at least not for very long, have walked so 
regularly as I have don® this last month — out in fog, and 
mist, and wind, and cold. But 1 cannot be otherwise than 
agitated ; getting no letter makes me ill, and getting then? 
excites me. . . . 

I have much to WTito, and therefore cannot make this a long 
letter, but one thing more I must mention. The very day of 
the Declaration in Council, on the 23rd ult., I sent off a letter to 
Albert, by Van do Weyer, saying it was to be forwarded eants 
(Ulai to Coburg ; now, Albert never has received that letter, 
which w^as a long one, and |hank3 me for two, of the 26th and 
29th. This vexes me much^nd I can’t help thinking the letter 
is lying either at Wiesbaden or Bnissels. Would you gra- 
ciously enquire, for I should not like it to be lost. 

Forgive my writing such a letter so full of myself. Ever, 
dearest Uncle, your devoted Niece, Viotowa K. 
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Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 

wdtdsob Castle. 

The 22nd. — I have but little time to write. The Duchess of 
Sutherland is here, who admires you much, and is very 
sympathetic. . . . 

The 23rd. — Your letter of the 15th just received. I will now 
answer at once. It is, as you rightly suppose^ my greatest, my 
most anxious wish to do everything most agreeable to you, hut I 
must differ with you respecting Mr Anson. . . . What I said about 
Anson giving you advice, means, that if you like to ask him, he can 
and will be of the greatest use to you, as he is a very well-informed 
person. He will team Lord Melbourne as soon as he is appointed 
iihout you. With regard to your last objection, that it would make 
you a party man if you took the Secretary of the Prime Minister 
IS your Treasurer, I do not agree in it ; for, though I am very 
anxious you shotdd not appear to belong to a Party, stUl it is 
necessary that your Hoicsehold should not form a too strong 
contrast to mine, else they (rill say, “ Oh, we know the Prince says 
!(c belongs to no party, but we are sure he is a Tory ! ” Therefore 
it is also necessary that it shotdd appear that you ivetit with me in 
Jtaving some of your people, who are staunch Whigt*^ ; hut Anson is 
not in Parliament, and never was, and therefore he is not a violent 
politician. Do not think because I urge this. Lord M. prefers 
't ; on the contrary, he ticvcr urgrd it, and 1 only do it as I know 
>t is for your oum (good. You will pardon this long story. It 
rill also not do to wait till you come to appoint all your people. 
/ am distressed to tell you what I fear you do not like, but it is 
necessary, iny dearest, most excellent Albert. Once more 
I tell you that you can perfectly rely on rnc in these matters. . . . 


Qucr?i Vieforia to the Prince Albert. 

'^iSDaoR Castle, 2Gih Deember 1839. 

. . . The Historical Sketch has interested us greatly ; Lord 
Melbourne read it through imniediately. I greatly thank you 
i.lso for the genealogical tree j'ou sent me. 

Now, my dearest, to be about what is not so pleasant or 
amusing. I mean, now for business. I always think it safer 
to write that in English, as I can explain myself better, and I hope 
you can read my English, as I try to be very legible. I am mtkA 
grieved that you feel disappointed about rny unsh respecting your 
gentlemen, but very glad thoU you consent to it, and that you fed 
confidence in my choice. Pcspccting the Treasurer, my dearest 
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Albert, I have already written at grecU length in my last letter, 
so I will not say much more about it to-day, hut I will just observe 
that, tho* I fully understand {indeed no one could fed more for 
you in the very trying position you will he placed in than I 
do) your fedings, it is absolutdy necessary that an Englishman 
should he at the head of your affairs ; therefore (tho' I will not 
force Mr. Anson on you) I ask you if it is not better to take a man 
in whom I have confidence, and whom I know well enough to trust 
perfeedy, than a man who is quite a stranger, and whom I know 
nothing of ? 

I am very glad that your father knows Lord Grosvenor. 
As to the Tories, I am still in a rage ; ' they abuse and grumble 
incessantly in the most incredible mannei*. 

I w’ill tell good Lord Melbourne that you are very grateful. 
That you will write to him is very nice of you, and makes me 
gled. I shall always feel very happy if you, my dearest 
Albert, will be very friendly to this good and just man ; 
and I am convinced that, when you wrill know him more 
intimately, you will bo as fond of him as I am. No one is 
more abused by bad people than Lord M. — and nobody is so 
forgiving. . . . 

I have just learned that my two uncles, tho Dukes of Sussex 
and Cambridge (to whom Lord M. had written) very willingly 
consent to let you take precedence of them ; it was, of course, 
necessary to ask them about it. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, 21 th December 1830. 

My deab Uncle, — Just two words (though you don’t 
deserve half a one, as yodr silence is unpardonable) to say 1 
have just heard from Albert, who, I am gleui to say, consents 
to my choosing his people ; so one essential point is gained, and 
we have only the Treasurer to carry now. I am sure, as you 
are so anxious Albert should be thoroughly English, you will 
see how necessary it is that an Englislmem should be at the 
head of his financial affairs. 

I see that you wrote to Lord Melbourne that you were glad 
to hear 1 took more walking exercise, but I must tell you that 
ever since I have done so I sleep badly, and feel unwell ! If 
the weather would only allow me to ride I should be quite well. 
Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

1 La. nfiog (uiUhenS). Hie phriM was a fayoorite one of King Lsopold'i, from 
whom the bad adopted it. 
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Queen Victoria to the Prince Atbert. 

, Wesdsob castle, SOfA December 18S9. 

, . . I here enclose Lord Molboumo's letter. I have read it, 
and I think that nothing could he better ; it ie just what I told you, 
and it is the honest and impartial advice of a very clever, very 
honest, and very impartial man, whose greatest wish is to secure 
your and my happiness. Follow this advice and you may be 
sure of success. Lord Melbourne told me that he had it written 
on purpose in a clear hand, by one of his secretaries, as he 
thought and feared you would not be able to read his own 
hand, which I daresay would have been the case, as he writes a 
very peculiar hand ; ho has therefore only signed it, 

I saw to-day tlie Duke of Cambridge, who heis shown me 
your letter, with whicli he is quite delighted — and, indeed, it is 
a very nice one. The Duke told Lord Melbourne he had always 
grcmtly desired our marriage, and never thought of George ; 
but that / do not believe. 

I must conclude, my dearest, beloved Albert. Be careful 
as to your valuable health, and be assured that no one loves 
you as much as your faithful Victoria. 
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TO CHAPTER IX 

The marriage of the Queen and Prince Albert took place amid 
great splendour and general rejoicings on the 10th of February ; the 
general satisfaction being unaffected by the tactless conduct of 
Ministers who, by not acting in conjunction with the Opposition, 
had been defeated on the question of the amount of the Prince’s 
annuity, the House of Commons reducing it from £50,000 to £30,000. 

At home, the Privilege Question curoused great interest, a point 
which for months convulsed the Courts and Parliament being whether 
a report, ordered by the House to be printed, of a Coirunittee ap- 
pointed by the House, was protected by privilege against being the 
subject of an action for libel. The Courts having decided that it was 
not, an Act was passed to alter the rule for the future, but meanwhile 
the sheriffs had been imprisoned by the House for executing the 
judgment in the usual course. 

The Ministry tottered on, getting a majority of nine only on their 
China policy, and twenty-one on a direct vote of confidence. The 
Bill for the union of the two Canadas was, however, passed without 
difficulty. 

An attempt by a barman named Oxford to assassinate the Queen 
on Constitution Hill fortunately failed, and Oxford was committed, 
after trial, to a lunatic asylum. In July, the prospect of an heir 
being bom to the throne led to the passing of a Regency Bill, naming 
Prince Albert Regent, should the Queen die leaving issue ; the Duke 
of Sussex alone entered a formal protest against it. 

Afghanistan continued unsettled, and Lord Auckland’s policy 
seemed hardly justified by the unpopularity at Cabul of Shah Sooja ; 
Dost Mahommed still made efforts to regain his position, but he 
ultimately surrendered to Sir William Macnaghtcn, the British Envoy 
at Cabul. The disputes with China continued, and hostilities broke 
out ; British ships proceeded to China, and Chusan was captured. 

In France an attempt against the Government w^as made by Louis 
Napoleon, w^ho landed at Boulogne in a British steamer, was cap- 
tured, and sentenced to life imprisonment. More serious difficulties 
between this country and France arose out of EasUim affairs. The 
Four Powers, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had addresscnJ 
an ultimatum to Mehemet, requiring liim to evacuate North Syria, 
France declining to take part in the conference on the subject. An 
Anglo- Austrian army undertook to eject him, St Jean d’Acre was 
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•tonned* and France thrust into a position of unwilling isolation. 
Thiers, who had been made Minister, expected that Mehemet would 
be able to retain his conquests, and for a time it looked as though 
France would interfere to protect him. Ultimately, in spite of some 
ostentatious preparations in France, peaceful counsels prevailed, and 
Thiers found it advisable to retire in favour of Guizot. 

In Holland, William 1. (then sixty-seven) abdicated in favour of 
his son, the Prince of Orange (William II.). The need of a younger 
and firmer ruler was the reason officially stated in the Royal Pro- 
clamation. The real reasons were probably the King's attachment 
to the Roman Catholic Count<*88 d’Oultremont, whom he now pri- 
vately married, and the humiliation he felt at the unfavourable 
termination of the Belgian dispute. 
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1840 

Qiieen Victoria to the Prince •Albert. 

Buckingham Palace, lUh January 1840. 

Stockmar is here ; I saw him yesterday and to-day, and have 
begged him to explain to you all the Court affairs^ and the affairs 
concerning the Treaty, in niy name. He will explain to you the 
Treasury affair, and will do it much better than I should. I 
am very happy to see him again, and to have him here ; he can 
give such good advice to both of us, and he understands England 
so fully. . . . IStocky (as I always used to call him) is so sensible 
about everything, and is so much attached to you. 

1 shall have no great dinners, bocau.so the largo rooms in the 
upper story here are not yet ready. My good old Primus ‘ 
usually dines with me throe or four times a week, almost always 
on Sundays, when 1 cannot invite other people to dinner, as it is 
not reckoned right here for me to give dinners on Sunday, or to 
invite many people. Your song (the bust has been mentioned 
before) is very fine ; there is something touching in it which I 
like so much. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert. 

Buckinoham Palace, l2rA January 1840. 

This letter will be handed you by Torrington personally. 
I recommend you not to leave late, so as to make the journey 
without hurry. I did not go to church to-day ; the weather is 
very cold, end I have to be careful not to catch cold before the 
16th, because I open Parliament in person. This is always 
a nervous proceeding, and the annouruxmerU of my marriage at 
the beginning of my speech is really a very nervous and awful 
affair fer me. I have never failed yet, and this is the sixth time 
that I have done it, and yet I am jiLst as frightened as if 1 had never 


1 I.e. Premier. 
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dont it before* They »ay that feeling of nervovumeea is never got 
over, and that Wm. Pitt himself never got up to make a speech 
without thinking he should fait, Bui them I read my speech, 

I had to-day a visit from George * whom I receiv^ o^one, 
and ho was very courteous. His Papa I have also seen. 

Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert, 

BUCKXSTaiLLU FAXACB, llth JoMuary 1840. 

. . . Yesterday just as I came home from the House of 
Lords,* I received your dear letter of the 10th. I cannot under- 
stand at all why you have received no letters from me, seeing 
that I always wrote twice a week, regularly. . , . 

I observe with horror tliat I have not formally invited your 
father ; though that is a matter of course. My last letter 
will have set that right. I ought not to have written to you on 
picture notepaper, seeing tliat wo are in deep mourning for my 
poor Aunt, the Landgravine.® but it waa quite impossible for 
me to write to you on mourning paper. . . . 

But this unit not interfere with our marriage in the least ; the 
mourning will be taken off for that day, and for two or three days 
after ^ and then pvt on again. 

Everything went off exceedingly well yesterday. There 
was an immense multitude of people, and perhaps never, 
certainly not for a long time, have I been received so well ; and 
what is remarkable, J was not nervous, and read the speech 
really well. The^ Tories began immediately afterwards to 
conduct th»»mselv^ very badly and to plague us. But every- 
one praised you very much. Melbourne made a very fine 
speech about you and your ancestors. To-day I receive the 
Address of the House of Lords, and, perhaps, also that of the 
House of Commons. 


Queen Victoria to the Prince Albert, 

BUCEINQHAM PALiCE, 2l4f Jonvory 1840. 

I am awaiting with immense impatience a letter from you. 
Here hardly anything to relate to-day, because we are living in 
great retirement, until infonned that my poor Aunt has l>^n 
buri(Hl. With the exception of Melbourne and my own people, 
no one has dined for the last week. 

1 Prince G«ot^ of Cambridge. 

S Titc giiccn had opened Parliament in person, and annonseed her intended marrieft. 

3 The Prmreisw KUzabeth P)on\ 1770), third daughter of George III. and widow oi 
the Landgrave i redenck Joseph Louis o( Hesse-Uomburg. 8te p. 195. 
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We are all of us very much preoccupied with politics. The 
Tories really are very astonishing ; aa they cannot and dare not 
attack tie in Parliament, they do everything that they can to be 
personally rude to me. . . . Whigs are the only safe and loyal 
people, and the Badicals will also rally round their Queen to 
protect her from the Tories ; but it is a curious sight to see those, 
who as Tories, used topique themselves upon their excessive loyalty, 
doing everything to degrade their young Sovereign in the eyes of 
the people. Of course there are exceptions. 


Queen Victoria to the Prince » Albert. 

BUCKINQaAM Falacb, 3l«t January 1840. 

... You have written to me in one of your letters about our 
stay at Windsor, but, dear Albert, you have not at all under- 
stood the matter. You forget, my dearest Love, that I am the 
Sovereign, and that business can stop and uait for nothing. 
Parliament is sitting, and something occurs almost every day, for 
which 1 may be required, and it is quite impossible for me to be 
absent from London ; therefore two or three days is already a 
long time to be absent. I am never easy a moment, if I am not 
on the spot, and see and hear what is going on, and everybody, 
including all my Aunts (who are very knowing in all these things), 
says I must come out after the second day, for, as I must be su/r^ 
rounded by my Court, I cannot keep alone. This is also my otvn 
wish in every way. 

Now as to the Arms ; as an English Prince you have no right, 
and Unde Leopold had no right to quarter the English Arms, 
hut the Sovereign has the power to allow it by Royal Command : 
this was done for Uncle Leopold by the Prince Regent, and I 
will do it again for you. But it can only be done by Royal 
Command. 

I will, therefore, without delay, have a seal engraved for 
you. 

You will certainly feel very happy too, at the news of the 
coming union of my much-beloved Vecto ^ with Nemoms. It 
gives me quite infinite pleasure, because then I can see the dear 
child more frequently. 

I read in the newspaper that you, dear Albert, have re- 
ceived many Orders ; also that the Queen of Spain will send 
you the Golden Fleece. . . . 

Farewell, dearest Albert, and think often of thy faithful 

VlCTOMA R. 


1 Tht PrlooeM Victoire of 8«ze*€obiiz;?, eouSba ol Qaaen Victoria, 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

BBTSKflt 31 jI Jemuary 1840 . 

My deabest Victobia, — I am most gratoful for your long 
letter of the 27 th and 28th inst. I send a messenger to be able 
to answer quite confidentially. I must confess that I never 
saw anything so disgraceful than the discussion and vote in 
the Commons.* The whole mode and way in which those who 
opposed the grant treated the question was so extremely 
vtdgar and disrespectful ^ that I cannot comprehend the Tories. 
The men who uphold the dignity of the Crown to treat their 
Sovereign in such a manner, on such an occasion ! Even in 
private life the most sour and saturnine people relax and grow 
gay and mildly disposed on occasions like this. Clearly, as 
you are Queen Regnant, Albert’s position is to all intents and 
purposes that of a male Queen Consort, and the same privileges 
and charges ought to bo attached to it which were attached to 
Queen Adelaide’s position. The giving up the income which 
the Queen-Dowager came into, and which I hope and trust 
Albert would never have, or have had, any chance of having 
had himself, was in reality giving up a thing which custom had 
sanctioned. That Prince George of Denmark * was considered 
to bo in the same position as a Queen Consort there can be, I 
think, no doubt about, and when one considers the immense 
diflFerenco in the value of money then and now, it renders 
matters still more striking. I must say such conduct in Par- 
liament T did not expect^ and the le.ss when 1 consider that your 
Civil List was rather curtailed than otherwise, perhaps not 
quite fairly. 1 rejoice to think that I induced Lord Melbourne 
to propose to you not to accede to the giving up of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. Parliament did not deserve it, and by good 
management I think something may be made of it. 

Another thing which made me think that Parliament would 
have acted witli more decency, is that I return to the coimtry 
now near £40,()0() a year, not because I thought my income too 
large, as worthy Sir Robert Peel said, but from motives of 
political delicacy, which at least might be acknowledged on 
such occasions. I was placed by my marriage treaty in the 
position of a Princess of Wales, which in reality it was, though 
not yet by law, there existing a possibility of a Prince of Wales 
as long as George IV. livt'd. I can only conclude by crying 
shame, shame / . . . 

t The Ministers proposed an iiK^e of £50.000 ft .rear for the Prlnc« : the Consenratirss 
and Rsdioels united on an aniondment redadsg it to £30,000, which was carried br a 
majority of 104. 

s The CoQsort of Queen Anns. 
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I hope and trust you will not be too much worried with all 
these unpleasant things, and that Albert will prove a com- 
forter and support to you. And so good-bye for to-day. 
Ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Bbusseis, lit February 1840. 

My deabest Victoria, — I hope you will be pleased with 
me, as I send a messenger on purpose to inform you of Albert’s 
arrival. He will write himself this niglA, though rather in- 
clined to surrender himself to Morpheus. 

He looks well and handsome, but a little interesting, being 
very much irritated by what happened in the House of Com- 
mons. He does not care about the money, but he is much 
shocked and exeisperated by the disrespect of the thing, as he 
well may. 

I do not yet know the exact day of their departure, but I 
suppose it will be on the 5th, to be able to cross on the 6th, 
I have already had some conversation with him, and mean to 
talk d fond to him to-morrow. My wish is to see you both 
happy and thoroughly united and of one mind, and I trust that 
both of you will ever find in me a faithful, honest, and attached 
friend. 

As it is eleven o’clock at night, I offer you my respects, and 
remain, ever, my dearest Victoria, your dev/) ted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

Your poor Aunt fainted this morning ; she is much given 
to this, but it was rather too long to-day. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

BUUS3E1S, ith February 1840. 

My dearest Victoria, — I have now treated all tlio ques- 
tions you wished me to touch upon with Albert, and I was 
much pleased with his amiable disposition. At a certain dis- 
tance explanations by letter are next to impossible, and each 
party in the end thinks the other unreasonable. When he 
arrived he was rather exasperated about various things, and 
pretty full of grievances. But our conversations have dissi- 
pated these clouds, and now there will only remain the new 
parliamenteury events and consequences, which change a good 
deal of what one could reasonably have foreseen or arranged. 
You will best treat these questions now verbally. Albert is 
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quick, not obstixiate, in conversation, and open to conviction 
if go^ arguments are brought forward. When he thinks 
himself right he only wishes to have it proved that he 
y/nderstanda the case, to give it up without ill-humour. He is 
not inclined to be sulky, but I think that he may be rendered 
a little melancholy if he thinks himself unfairly or unjustly 
treated, but being together and remaining together, there never 
can arise, I hope, any occasion for any disagreement even 
on trifling subjects. . . . Ever, my dearest Victoria, your 
devoted Uncle, Leopold R, 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

BrusseiS, %th Ftbruary 1840. 

My dearest Victoria, — This letter will arrive when I trust 
you will be most happily occupied ; I don’t mean therefore 
to trespass on your time. 

May Heaven render you as happy as I always wished you to 
be, and as I always tried hard to see you. There is every 
prospect of it, and I am sure you will be mistress in that respect 
of your own avenir. Perfect confidence will best ensure and 
consolidate this happiness. Our rule in poor Charlotte’s time 
was never to pennit one. single day to pass over em Miss- 
rerfitdndnws, however trifling it might be.‘ I must do Char- 
lotte the justice to say that she kept this compact most re- 
ligiously, and at times even more so than myself, as in my 
younger days 1 was sometimes inclined to be sulky and silently 
displeased. With this rule no misunderstandings can take 
root and bo increased or complicated by new ones being added 
to the old. Albert is gentle and open to reason ; all will there- 
fore always be easily explained, and* he is determined never to 
be occupied but by what is important or useful to you. . . . 

Now I conclude, with my renewed warmest and sincerest 
good wishes for you, ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted 
Uncle, Leopold. 

1 {Ffvm an unpvhlUhtd Ctmirmpcrarg Memvir by AUmral Sir WHliam Uothamt 

** Her Royal ITi^hnees wh« now end then apt to give way to a high flow of ani maj 
RpiriUt, natural at hvr Uiue of lllc, and from carelesanees more than unl^dneoe to ridioola 
others. In one of three fialUee i>f mconmdemte mirth, she perceived the Prince, sombni 
and cold, taking no apparent notice of wltat waa on, or if be did, evidently dlqtleaMd. 

She at len^rtlt 8i>oke to him aliout it, and he at once manifested reluctance to join in ttin 
conveniatlon. Haying tliat though he liad been a tolerably apt scholar in many thtnga, ha 
had yet to team in Ktwrland what pleasure was derived from the exerdae of that facnlW 
he undentood to be called ** quixainff ’* ; th.at he could by no means reconcile it to hlmseft 
an'ording to any rule either of good breeding or benevolencw. Ihe team instantly started 
In tisr eye. and feeling at once the severity and itisttce of the reproof, assured Mm moat 
aflactionattdy that, as It was the find time she had ever merited His Royal Hi^UMMrt 
reproof on tlds subject^ she aasured him most solemnly it should he the last." 
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Queen VicUyria to the Prince Albert.^ 

loth FOfuary 1840. 

Deabest, — . . . How are you to-day, and have you slept 
well ? I have rested very well, and feel very comfortable to- 
day. What weather ! I believe, however, the rain will cease. 

Send one word when you, my most dearly loved bridegroom, 
will be ready. Thy ever-faithful, Victoria R. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, llth Fdfruary 1840. 

My dearest Uncle, — I write to you from here, the happiest, 
happiest Being that ever existed. Really, I do not think it 
possible for any one in the world to be happier, or as happy as 
I am. He is an Angel, and his kindness and affection for me 
is really touching. To look in those dear eyes, and that dear 
sunny face, is enough to make me adore him. What I can do 
to make him happy will be my greatest delight. Independent 
of my great personal happiness, the reception wo both met 
with yesterday was the most gratifying and enthusiastic I 
ever experienced ; there was no end of the crowds in London, 
and all along the road. 1 was a good deal tired last night, 
but am quite well again to-day, and happy. . . . 

My love to dear Louise. Ever your affectionate, 

Victoria R. 

• 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

BRUSSEIS, 2Ut February 1840. 

My dearest Victoria, — I am more grateful than I can 
express that, notwitlistanding your many empichements and 
occupations, you still found a little moment to write to me. 
News from you are always most precious to me, and now 
almost more than ever. This is such an important moment in 
your life, it will so much decide how the remainder is to bo, 
that I am deeply interested in all I can hear on the subject. 
Hitherto, with the exception of your own dear and Royal self, 
I have not been spoiled, et fai puisi beaucoup de mes nouveUes 
in the Times and such like sources. 

1 A note folded in tHUet form, to be taken bj hand. Addressed : 

His Royal TTiaHNBSS the Prdtce. 

**THE Queen.” 

This was the day of their marriage at the Chapel Royal. After the wedding breakfast 
si Buckingham Palace they drore to Windsor, and on the 14th they returned to London. 
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Ck)d be pmieed that the dear manage is so happy ! 1 can 
only flay may it be so for ever and ever. I always thoui^t that 
with your warm and feeling heart and susceptibility for strong 
lasting affection, you would prefer this genre of happiness, 
if you once possessed it, to every other. It must be confessed 
that it is less frequent than could be wished for the good of 
markind, but when it does exist, there is something delightful 
to a ^ •nerous heart like yours in this setcred tie, in this attach- 
men for better for worse, and I think the English Church 
service expresses it in a simple and touching manner. 

I was happy to see that the Addresses of both Houses of 
Parliament were voted in a decent and becoming way. How 
mean people are ! * If they had not seen the public at large 
take a great interest in your marriage and show you great 
affection, perhaps some would again have tried to bring on 
unpleasant subjects. . . . 

My letter is grown long ; I will therefore conclude it with 
the expression of my great affection for your dear self. Ever, 
ray most beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

m March 1840 . 

... As your Majesty has by your Lord Chamberlain per- 
mittcxl jjlays to be acted on Wtxinesdays and Fridays in Lent, 
it would be condemning yourself if you did not go to see them 
if you like to do so- • • • 

. . . Lord Melbourne is much pleased to hear that your 
Majesty and the Prince liked The School for Scandal. It is 
upon the whole tlie clevorc*st comedy in the English language, 
the fullest of wit and at the same* time the most free from 
grossness. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Uh April 1840 . 

Lord Jolm Russell presents his humble duty to yoiu* Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that the House of Commons 
having resumed the consideration of the Corn Laws, the debate 
was closed by Sir Robert Peel, in a speech much inferior to 
those which he usually makers. Mr Warburton moved an ad- 
journment, which caused many members to leave the House. 
The motion being opposed, there were on a division 240 
against adjournment, and only 125 in favour of it. 
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Mr Warburton then by some blunder moved that the House 
adjourn, which puts an end to the debate. This was eagerly 
caught at by the opposite party, and agreed to. So that the 
question is lost by this ridiculous termination, and it is to be 
feared that it will produce much discontent in the manu- 
facturing class.^ 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Uh ApHl 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is quite well but much tired. He has so much to do this 
morning that he will not be able to speak to Albemarle,* but 
if Albemarle dines at the Palace, he certainly will then. 

Lord Melbourne always feared anything like a mixture of 
the Stable establishments. It would have been much better 
that what horses the Prince had should have been kept quite 
separate, and that the horses of your Majesty’s which he 
should have to use should have been settled, and some plan 
arranged by which they could have been obtained when 
want^. Horses to be used by one set of people and kept and 
fed by another will never do. Servants and subordinate agents 
in Engand are quite unmanageable in these respects. If they 
get [matters] into their hands neither the Deity nor the Devil, 
nor both together, can make them agree. I^ord Melbourne 
writes this in ignorance of the actual facts of the case, and 
therefore it may be inapplicable. * 


Lord John TiusscU to Queen Victoria. 

eth April 1840. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that Sir James Graham yesterday 
brought forward his motion on China in a speech of nearly 
three hours.- He was answered by Mr Macaulay in a manner 
most satisfactory to his audience, and with gre at eloquence. 
Sir William Follett spoke with much ingenuity, but in the 
confined spirit of a lawyer. 

1 Th« oppodtioa to the Cora Laws was now increasing in the North. 

2 Uaster of the Horae. 

3 The motion was to oensore Hinlsters fenr their want of fenraight in their dealings with 
China in ocmncction with the extension of commerce, and with the opium trade. The 
motion was rejected by 271 to 262. 
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Lord John RuaaeU to Queen Victoria. 

9eh AprH 1840. 

Lord J ohn Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that the debate went on yesterday, 
when Mr Hawes spoke against the motion. In the course of 
the debate Mr Gladstone * said the Chinese had a right to 
poison the wells, to keep away the English ! The debate was 
adjourned. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

2nd May 1840. 

Mr Cowper has just come in and tells me that they have 
determined to begin the disturbance to-night at the Opera, at 
the very commencement of the performance.* This may be 
awkward, as your Majesty will arrive in the middle of the 
tumult. It is the intention not to permit the opera to proceed 
until Laporto gives way. 

Lord Melbourne is afraid that if the row has already begun, 
your Majesty’s presence will not put an end to it ; and it might 
be as well not to go until your Majesty hears that it is over and 
that the performance is proceeding quietly. Some one might 
be sent to attend and send word. 


Viscodnt Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

m May 1810. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has just received this from Lord John Russell — a most 
shocking event,® which your Majesty has probably by this time 
lieard of. I’lie persons who did it came for the purpose of 
robbing the house ; they entered by the back of the house and 
went out at the front door.* The servants in the house, only 
a man and a maid, never heard anything, and the maid, when 
she come down to her master's door in the morning, found the 
horrid deed perpetrated. . . . 

1 Mr Gladsiono Imd been member (or Newark lince 1882. 

8 A /roAU took place at the Opera on 2UUi April. The Manager, Laporte, not har^ 
«ngaf;:fed Tainburini to ainff, tlie audience made a hoetile demonstration at the conclusion 
cf ttie performance of / l^Uani. An explanation made bv Laporto only made matteia 
worm, and eventually the Tamburlnists took posBesaton of the stage. 

3 Tim murder of Lord William Buai^ by hia valet, Courvoiaier, in Norfolk Street, 
Park I^ane. 

4 This was the original theory. 
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Visc^mnt Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

m Mat 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to yom Majesty. 
Since he wrote to your Majesty, he has seen Mr Fox Maule,^ 
who had been at the house in Norfolk Street. He says that it 
is a most mysterious affair. Lord William Russell was found 
in his bed, quite dead, cold and stiff, showing that the act had 
been perpetrated some time. The bed was of course deluged 
with blood, but there were no marks of blood in any other 
part of the room ; so that he hcid been killed in his bed and by 
one blow, upon the throat, wliich had nearly divided his head 
from his body. The back door of the hoi&e was broken open, 
but there were no traees of persona having approached the 
door from without. His writing-desk was also broken open 
and the money taken out, but othenvise little or nothing had 
been taken away. The police upon duty in the streets had 
neither heard nor seen anything during the night. In these 
circumstances strong suspicion lights upon the persons in the 
house, two maids and a man, the latter a foreigner * and who 
had only been with Lord William about five weeks. These 
persons are now separately confined, and the Commissioners of 
Police are actively employed in enquiring into the affair. An 
inquest will of course be held upon the body without delay. 

Lord Melbourne has just received your Majesty’s letter, and 
will immediately convey to Lord John your Majesty’s kind 
expressions of sympathy. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

, Labken, 22nd May 1840. 

My PEABEST Victoria, — I received yesterday a most kind 
and dear letter from your august hands. Charles,® who wanted 
to cross yesterday, will have had very bad weather. He is 
prepared not to make too long a stay in England. He dined 
here on the 19th. Louise was prepared to come to dinner, 
but was not quite equal to it ; she therefore came after it. 
He came also to see mo on the 20th, before his departure for 
Ostende. It is very gracious of you to have given him sub- 
sidies, but in fact poor Feo stands more in need of it. She 
really is too poor ; when one thinks that they have but £600 
a year, and that large castles, etc., are to be kept up with it, 
one cannot conceive how they manage it. It was a very 

> ^nde^>Secr»tM7 fer Home Aflain ; afterwardeu as Lord Piuamare, Secretary for War. 

a Courvoisier. 

3 Prince Charles of Leiningeo. 
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generous feeling which prompted you to see Mrs Norton, and 
I have been too much her friend to 6nd fault with it. Time it 
is that Norton was freely accepted by her, but she was very 
poor, and could therefore hardly venture to refuse him. Many 
people will flirt with a clever, handsome, but poor girl, though 
not marry her — besides, the idea of having old Shery* for a 
grandfather had nothing very captivating. A very unpleasant 
husband Norton certainly was, and one who had little tact. I 
can well believe that she was much frightened, having so many 
eyes on her, some of which, perhaps, not with the most amiable 
expression. 

I was delighted to learn that you meant to visit poor Clare* 
mont, and to pass there part of your precious birthday. 
Claremont is the place where in younger days you were least 
plagued, and gen(^rally I saw you there in good spirits. You 
will also nolens volcns be compelled to think of me, and maybe 
of poor Charlotte. 

This gives mo an opening for saying a few words on this 
subject. I found several times that some people had given 
you the impression that poor Charlotte had been hasty and 
violent even to imperiousness and rudeness. I can you assure 
that it was not so ; she was quick, and even violent, but I 
never have seen anybody so open to conviction, and so fair 
and candid when wrong. The proverb says, emd not without 
some truth, that ladies come always back to the first words, to 
avoid any symptom of having been convinced. Generous 
minds, however, do not do this ; they fight courageously their 
battles, but wlien they clearly see that they ore wrong, and 
that the reasons and arguments submitted to them are 
true, they frankly admit the truth. Charlotte had eminently 
this disposition ; boaidos, she was so anxious to plea.se me, that 
often she would say : “ Lot it bo as it may ; provided you wish 
it, I will do it.” I always answered : “ I never want anything 
for mysedf ; when I press something on you, it is from a con- 
viction that it is for your interest and for your good.” I know 
that you have beem told that she ordered everything in the house 
and liked to show that she was the mistress. It was not so. 
On the contrary, her j>ride was to make me appear to my best 
advantage, and even to display respect and obedience, when 
I least wanted it from her. She would almost exaggerate the 
feeling, to show very clearly that she considered me as her 
lord and master. 

* The ttiree aisten, Mxv Norton, Lady Oufferin, and Lady Se 3 nnoar f aftorwards DticheaB 
ol Somereet), the latter of whom waa Queen of Heauty ” at the EgUnton Tournament, 
were irrand'dauirhtere of R. B. Sheridan. Lord Melbourne was much in Mrs Norton's 
company, and Norton, for whom the Premier had found a lenal appointment, sw^ 1dm 
in the Court of Oommoa Pleas for en'm. am. ; the jury found for the detaidaot. 
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Aii(f on the day of the marriage, as most people suspected 
her of a very different disposition, everybody w€» struck with 
the manner in which she pronounced the promise of obedience. 
I must say that I was much more the master of the house than 
is generally the case in private life. Besides, there was some- 
thing generous and royal in her mind which alone would have 
prevented her doing anything vulgar or ill-bred. What 
rendered her sometimes a little violent was a slight disposition 
to jealousy. Poor Lady Maryborough,^ at all times some 
twelve or fifteen years older than myself, but whom I had much 
known in 1814, weis once much the cause of a fit of that de- 
scription. I told her it was quite childish, but she said, “it is 
not, because she is a very coquettish, c^issipated woman.*’ 
The most difficult task I had was to change her manners ; she 
had something brusque and too rash in her movements, which 
made the Regent quite unhappy, and which sometimes was 
occasioned by a struggle between shjmess and the necessity 
of exerting herself. I had — I may say so w'ithout seeming 
to boast — the manners of the best society of Europe, having 
early moved in it, and btH.*n rather what is called in 
French de la fleur dca pois, A good judge I therefore was, 
but Charlotte found it rather hard to be so scrutiniscxi, 
and grumbled occasionally how I could so often find fault 
with her. 

Nothing perhaps sj^eaks such volumes as the positive fact of 
her manners getting quite cliarujed within a year’s time, and 
that to the openly pronounced satisfaction of the very fas- 
tidious and not over-partial Regent. To explain how it 
came that manners were a little odd ill England, it is 
necessary to remember that England had been for more 
than ten years completely cut off from the rest of the 
world. ... , 

We have bitter cold weather which has given colds to both 
the children. Uncle Ferdinand * is now only arriving si dice 
on Sunday next. He has been robbed of 15,000 francs in his 
own room au Palais-Royal, which is very unpleasant for all 
parties. 

My letter is so long that I must haste to conclude 
it, remaining ever, my beloved Victoria, your devoted 
Uncle, 

Leopold R. 

My love to Alberto. 

» Maryborough (1763.1845) waa William WeUesley Pole, brother of the Marquea* 
w eii^oy aud the Duke of Welliogton. He married Kattierine Elizabeth Forbea, grand* 
«^hter of the third Earl of Granard, 

3 Prince Ferdinand ol Saxe-Coboig, King Leopedd's brother. 
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Memorandum hy Mr An^on. 

Minutes of Conversations with Lord Melbourne and 
Baron Stockmar. 


2Sth MttV 1840. 

Lord Melbourne , — “ I have spoken to the Queen, who says 
the Prince complains of a want of confidence on trivial matters, 
and on all matters connected with the politics of this country. 
She said it proceeded entirely from indolence ; she knew it was 
wrong, but when she was with the Prince she preferred talking 
upon other subjects. I told Her Majesty that she should try 
and alter this, and that there was no objection to her con- 
versing with the Prince upon any subject she pleased. My 
impression is that the chief obstacle in Her Majesty’s mind is 
the fear of difference of opinion, and she thinks that domestic 
harmony is more likely to follow from avoiding subjects likely 
to create difference. My own experience lea^ me to think 
that subjects between man and wife, even where difference 
is sure to ensue, are much better discussed than avoided, 
for the latter course is sure to beget distrust. I do not 
think that the Baroness^ is the cause of this want of 
openne^ss, though lier name to me is never mentioned by 
the Queen.” 

Baron Stockmar . — ” I wish to have a talk with you. The 
I’rince leans more on you than any one else, and gives you his 
entire confidence ; you are honest, moral, and religious, and 
will not belie that trust. The Queen has not started upon a 
right principle. Hhe should by degrees impart everything to 
him, but there is danger in his wishing it all at once. A case 
may be laid before him ; he may give some crude and un- 
formed opinion ; the opinion may be taken and the result 
disastrous, and a forcible argument is thus raised ageunst 
advice being asked for the future. 

** Tlie Qutnm is influenced more than she is aware of by the 
Baroness. In consequence of that influence, she is not so 
ingenuous as she was two years ago. I do not think that the 
withholding of her confidence does proceed wholly from in- 
dolence, though it may partly arise, as the Prince suggests, 
from the entire confidence wliich she reposes in her present 
Ministers, making her inattentive to the plans and measures 
proposed, and thinking it unnecessary entirely to comprehend 
them ; she is of necessity unable to impart their views and 
projects to liim who ought to be her friend and counsellor.” 


1 Barone« Lehzan. 
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Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

CABLION TEBRAOB, iota June 1840. 

ViBCOunt Balmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and though your Majesty must be overwhelmed with 
congratulations at your Majesty's escape from the aim of the 
assassin,^ yet Viscount Palmerston trusts that he may be 
allowed to express the horror with which he heard of the 
diabolical attempt, and the deep thankfulness which he feels 
at your Majesty's providential preservation. 

Viscoimt Palmerston humbly trusts that the failure of this 
atrocious attempt may be considered as an indication that 
your Majesty is reserved for a long and prdfeperous reign, and 
is destined to assure, for many years to come, the welfare and 
happiness of this nation. 


TJie King of the French to Qurccn Victoria, 

11 Juin 1840. 

Madame ma Sceur, — C’est avec une profonde indignation 
que je viens d'apprendre Thorrible attentat qui a inonacd les 
procieux jours de votre Majestd. Je rends grace du fond de 
nion ccBur h la Divine Providence qui les a miraculeusement 
conserves, et qui seinble n’avoir permis qu’ils fusscnt exposes ^ 
un si grand danger, que pour faire briller aux yeux de tous, 
votre courage, votre sang-froid, ot toutes les qualit^s qui vous 
distinguent. 

J’ose esperer que votre Majesty me permetlra de recourir k 
son entremise pour ofTrir a S.A.R. le Prince Albert, I'expression 
de tous les sentiments dont je suis p4n6tr6, et qu'elle voudra 
bien recevoir I'assurance de tous ceux que je lui porte, ainsi 
que celle de ma haute estime, de mon inalterable attachement 
et de mon inviolable amitie. Je suis, Madame ma Soeur, de 
votre Majeste, le bon Frere, Lotus Philippe K. • 


Viscount MeJboume to Queen Victoria. 

ll/A June 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns your Majesty many, many thanks for your letter. 
Lord Melbourne was indeed most anxious to learn that your 
Majesty was well this morning. It was indeed a most awful 

1 Edward Oxford, a pot-boy, aged eighteen, fired twice at the Queen on CooaUtation 
Hill- The Queen, who waa untouched by eiUier shot, immediately drove to the Ducbea 
M Kent’s boose to annnunrft sufetr. On bis trial. Oxford was found to be Insane. 
VOL. I g 
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and providential escape. It is impossible not to shudder at 
the thought of it. 

Lord Melbourne thinks that it will be necessary to have an 
examination of this man before such of your Majesty’s con- 
fidential servants as are of the Privy Council ; ^ it should take 
place this morning. 

Addresses will be moved in both Houses immediately upon 
their meeting. 

Tlic King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

, Lasses, IZth June 1840. 

My dearest ano !k!osT BELOVED VICTORIA, — I cannot find 
words strong enough to express to you my horror at what 
happened on the 10th, and my happiness and delight to see your 
escape from a danger which was really very great. In your 
good little heart I hope that it made you feel grateful to God 
for a proUiction which was very signal. It does good and is a 
consolation to think that matters are not quite left to take care 
of themselves, but that an all-powerful Hand guides them. 

Louise I told the affair mildly, as it might have made too 
great an impression on her otherwise. She always feels so 
much for you and loves you so much, that she was rejoiced 
beyond measure that you escaped so well and took the thing 
with so much courage. That you have shown great fortitude is 
not to bo doubted, and will make a very great and good im- 
pression. I see that the general feeling is excellent, but what 
a melancholy tiling to see a young man, without provocation, 
capable of such a diabolical act ! That attempts of that sort 
took place against George III., and even George IV., one can 
comproViend ; but you have not only been extremely liberal,but 
in no instance have you hitherto oome into contact with any 
popular f(*e1ing or prejudice ; besides, one should think that 
your being a lady would alone prevent such unmanly conduct. 
It shows what an effect bad example and the bad press have. 
I am sure that this act is une singerie of what passes in Fiemce, 
that it is a fancy of some of those societies de Mort aux Rots 
et Souverains, without knowing wherefore, merely as a sort of 
fashion. « . . 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

St Cloud, 36/A JuJp 1840. 

My DEAREST Victoria, — Your dear letter of the 19th 
greatly delighted me. ... 

t Ijt., tiie Cabinet. 
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Let me now add a few words on politics. The secret way in 
which the arrangement about the arbitration of the Turco* 
Egyptian affairs has been signed, the keeping out of France in 
ah affcur so near it emd touching its interests in various ways, 
has had here a very diaastrcma effect.^ I cannot disguise from 
you that the consequences may be very serious, and the more so 
as the Thiers Ministry is supported by the movement party, 
and as recldeaa of conaequencea as your own Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, even much more so, as Thiers himself would not be 
sorry to see everything existing upset. He is strongly impreg- 
nate with all the notions of fame and glory which belonged to 
part of the Republican and the Imperial times ; he would hot 
even be much alarmed at the idea of a Convention ruling again 
France, as he thinks that he would be the man to rule the 
Assembly, and has told me last year that he thinks it for 
France perhaps the moat powerful form of Government.* 

The mode in this affair ought to have been, as soon as the 
Four Powers had agreed on a proposition, to communicate it 
officiaUy to France, to join it. France had but two ways, either 
to join or to refuse its adhesion. If it had chosen the last, it 
would have been a free decision on her part, and a secession 
which had nothing offensive in the eyes of the nation. 

But there is a material difference between leaving a company 
from motives of one’s own, or being kicked out of it. I must 
beg you to speak seriously to Lord Melbourne, who is the head 
of your Government, on these important affairs ; they may 
upset everything in Europe if the mistake is not corrected and 
moderated. • 

I shall write again to you next Friday from hence, and on 
Saturday, 1st August, we set off. Ever, my dearest Victoria, 
your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Viacount Mefhoume to Queen Victoria, 

7eh Auruit 1840 . 
flO PJI.) 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The House of Lords lasted until eight, and Lord Melbourne 
might by an exertion have got to the Palace to dinner, but as 
he had Speech, by no means an easy one, to prepare for the 

I On tbe 15th dt Johr • oonrention wm fdgnnd in London bj reprenentatlTM of Bn^and, 
BumU, Anstria, and Pruaua, offering an ultimatum to the Viceroy of Enrpt. ex- 
cluflion of France was hotly resented in Paris. Goisot, then AmbasBador in London, 
had been kept in ignorance of the project, but the Forei^ Secretary, Lord Palmereton, 
<ienled that there had been any diaooorteqr intended, or want of oonsIderatioB shown. 

* Levis Adolphe Thiers (1797-1877), who through the Press had contribated to the 
wwnfall of the Bourboos, bad held various Oabinet offices under Louis Philippe, amL 
from Mardt to October IMS, was for the second time Premier. 
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this part of my letter to my good and dear friend. Lord Mel- 
bourne, to whom I beg to bo kindly remembered. 

Queen Victoria to ViecourU Melboume,^ 

Wdtdsor Castle, 2Blh September 1S40. 

This is certainly awkward ; but the latter part about Peel 
is most absurd ; to him I can never apply, we must do every- 
tliing but that. But for God's sake do not bring on a crisis ; ^ 
the Queen really could not go through that now, and it might 
make her seriously ill if she were to be kept in a state of agitation 
and excitement if a crisis were to come on ; she hsw had already 
so much lately in the distressing illness of her poor Aunt to 
harass her. 1 beseech you. think of all this, and the conse- 
quences it might cause, not only to me, but to all Europe, as 
it would show our weakness in a way that would be seriously 
injurious to this country. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians;* 

Windsor Castle, 2Qth September I8i0. 

My dearest Uncle, — I have unfortunately very little time 
to-day, but I will try and answer your kind letters of the 13th 
and 1 9th briefly. You know now that the sufferings of good 
excellent Aunt Augusta were terminated on the 22nd of this 
month. 1 regret her very, very sincerely, though for herself 
wo are all most ^lankful for the release of such unexampled 
sufferings, borne with such unexampled patience. Almost 
the last thing she said when she w^as still conscious, the day 
before she died, was to Mr More (the apothecary), who wrote me 
every morning a Koport : “ Have you written to my darling ? *’ 
Is this not touching ? The Quoen-Dow’sger had her hand in 
hers when she di(‘d, and closed her eyes when all was over ; all 
the Family w'cre prt^sent. 

I have seen your hitters to Palmerston, and his answer to 
you, and I also send you a paper from Lord Melbourne. I 
assure you that I do give tlu^e affairs my most serious attention : 
it would be indeed most desirable if France could come hack to 
us, and I think what Mctternich suggests very sagacious and 

1 Tlif lottcr. to which this is a reply, seems not to hare been preserred.^’S^nie Queen’s 
letter, imving been shown to Lord Jolm Hussvli and copied by him, has hitherto been 
supposed to be a letter from Lord Melbourne to Lord Jcbn RiunelL Set Walpole’s 
Hueseti, roL i., chap. xiii. 

s The Oabinet met on the 28th to oemsider the Oriental Question. The Oorenunent 
was on the verge of dlaeolution, as Lord Palmentton and Lord John Bntssll werdln eon- 
lUct. The meeting was adjourned tiU Ist October 
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well-judged.^ You must allow me to state that France has 
ptd h&radf into this unfortunate state. 1 know (as I saw aXi 
the papers) how she was engaged to join us — and I know how 
strangely she refused ; I know also, that France agrecB in the 
principle, but only doubts the efficacy of the measures. Where 
then is “ La France otdragie ’* ? wherefore arm when there is 
no enemy ? wherefore raise the war-cry T But this has been 
done, and has taken more effect than I think the French Govern- 
ment now like ; and now she has to undo all this and to calm 
the general agitation and excitement, which is not so easy. 
Still, though France is in the wrong, and quite in the wrong, 
still I am most anxious, as I am sure my Government also are, 
that France should be pacified and should again take her place 
amongst the five Powers. I am sure she might easily do this. . . 

Albert, who sends his love/ is much occupied with the 
Eastern affairs, and is quite of my opinion. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Wesdsor Castle, ZOth September 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
lie is quite well, and will be ready at half-past one. 

The Prince’s * observations are just, but still tho making an 
advance to France now, coupled with our constant inability 
to carry into effect the terms of our Convention, will be an 
humiliating step. 

Lord Melbourne sends a letter which he has received this 
morning from Lord Normanby, whom h€f had desired to 
see Lord Palmerston and Lord JoFin Russell, and try w’hat 
he could do. 

Lord Melbourne also sends a letter which he has received 
from Lord Lansdowne. 

Lord Melbourne would beg your Majesty to return them 
both. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Dow^^xG Street, October 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We have had tho Cabinet and it has passed over quietly. We 
have agreed to make a proposition to France founded upon 
the communication of Prince Metternich to the King of the 

iMetternich’8 sosgestion wm that If other means of coercion faQed, the all&ee ehouid 
«new Uftir tteliberatious ia conjonction with France. 

3 Prince Metternich. 
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Belgians. ^ Palmerston will propose to-morrow to Neumann,^ 
the Prussian Minister, and Brunnow,* that he should write to 
Granville, authorising him to acquaint Thiers that if France 
will concnir in respecting the principle of the treaty, we, with- 
out expecting her to ^opt coercive measures, will concert 
with her the further course to be adopted for the purpose of 
carrying the principle into effect. This is so far so good. Lord 
Melbourne trusts that it will get over the present entanglement, 
but of course we must expect that in a matter so complicated 
and which we have not the power of immediately terminating, 
further difficulties will arise. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Downing Street, 2nd October 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to j'our Majesty. 
We have just had another Cabinet,* which was rendered neces- 
sary by Brunnow and the Prussian Minister refusing to concur 
in what we determined yesterday without reference to their 
Courts and autliority from them. Tliis makes it impossible for 
us to take the Ht(*p in the way we proposed, but we have now 
settled tliat Palmerston should direct Granville to submit the 
proposition to Thiers, and ask him how he would be disposed 
to receive it if it W'ere formally made to him. This, so far as 
W'o are concerned, w ill have all the elTect w’hich could have been 
attained in the oth<»r way. 

Very imj)ortan4^ despatches of the 14th inst. have come from 
Constantinople. Tlie Ministers of tlie l^orte held the last 
proposition of Mohemet Ali as a positive refusal of the terms of 
the Convent it>n, and proceeded by the advice of Lord Ponsonby® 
at once to divest Mehemet Ali of the Pashalik of Egypt ; to 
direct a blockade of the coasts both of S^nria and Egypt, and 
to recall the four Consuls from Alexandria. These are serious 
measures, and there are despatches from Lord Beauvale * 
stating that Prince Metternich is much alarmed at them, and 
thinks that measure-s should be immediately taken to diminish 
and guard against the effect wdiich they may have in France. 
Lord Melbourne humbly begs your Majesty’s pardon for this 
hurried scrawl upon matters of such importance, but Lord 

1 p. 2.^1. 3 Anstrian Minister. 

3 UuMian Minititer. 

* Ttjo iieat'e party In the Cabinet were defeated and Palmerston triumphant. 

B Hritiah AmbuMsador at (\>nstantlnople. 

B Frederick James Lamb, youmter brother of Lord Melbourne, and hia ano oc egor in the 
title (17S2>1853). Me woe at this time Ambaamdor at Vienna, haring preriodBlT bemt 
Ambaasador at Liabon. 
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Melbourne will have the opportunity of speaiking to your 
Majesty more fully upon them to-morrow. 

The King of me Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Wiesbaden, 2iuf October 1840. 

. . . There is an idea that Mehemet Ali suffers from what one 
calls un charhon, a sort of dangerous ulcer which, with old 
people, is never without some danger. If this is true, it only 
shows how little one can say that the Pashalik of Aleppo is 
to decide who is to be the master of the Ottoman Empire in 
Europe and Asia, the Sultan or Mehemet ? It is highly pro- 
bable that if the old gentleman dies, his concern will go to 
pieces ; a division will be attemptf^d by the children, but that 
in the East hardly ever succeeds. There everything is personal, 
except the sort of Calij>hate wliich the Sultan possesses, and 
when the man is gone, his empire also goes. Runjeet Singh ‘ is 
a proof of this ; his formidable power will certainly go to the 
dogs, though the Sikhs have a social link which does not exist 
in the Egyptian concern. If we now were to sot everything in 
Europe on a blaze, have a war which may change totally all 
that now exists, and in the midst of it we should hear that 
Mehemet is no more, and his wrholo boutique broken up, would 
it not be really laughable^ if it was not melancholy ? And still 
the war once raging, it would no longer put a stop to it, but go 
on for other reasons. 

I cannot understand what has rendered Palmerston so 
extremely hostile to the King and Government of France. A 
little cimlity would have gone a great way with the French ; if 
in yom: Speech on the 1 1 th of August some regret had been 
expressed, it would have^ greatly modified the feelings of the 
French. But Palmerston likes to pul his foot on their necks / 
Now, no statesman must triumph over an enemy that is not quite 
dead, because people forget a real loss, a real misfortune, but 
they won’t forget an insult. Napoleon made great mistakes 
that way ; he hated Prussia, insulted it on all occasions, but 
still left it alive. The consequence was that in 1813 they rose 
to a man in Prussia, even children and women took arms, not 
only because they had been injured, but because they had 
been treated with contempt and insulted. I will here copy what 
the King wrote to me lately from Paris : 

“ Vous ne vous faites pas d’id6e k quel point I’approbation 
publique soutient les armements, e'est universel. Je regrette 

1 Hmjeet Singh, known as the Lion of the Punjab, had died In 1889, having 
oonaoUdated the Sikh power. Ak an outcome of the Sikh wan in 1846 and 1848, thn 
Punjab was annexed by Great Britain in 1849. ^ 

VOL. I ® 
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cela aille bien au>del&, car la fureur centre rAngleterre 
B^accroit et un des points que je regrette le plus, e'est que tout 
notre peuple est persuade que I’Angleterre veut r^duire la 
France au rang de Puissance secondaire, et vous savez ce que 
e'est que I’orgueil national et la vanit4 de tons les peuples. Je 
crois done bien urgent que la crise actuelle se termine bientot 
pacifiquement. Plus je crois que T union de TAngleterre et de 
la France est la base du repos du monde, plue je regrette de 
voir susciter tant d’irritation entre nos deux Nations. La 
question est de savoir ce que veut v^ritablement le Gouveme- 
ment Anglais. J’avoue que je ne suis pas sans crainte et sans 
inquietude ^ cet ^geu'd quand je r^capitule dans ma tete tout ce 
que Lord Ponsonby u fait pour Tallumer et tout ce qu’il fait 
encore, Je n'aurais aucune inquietude si je croyais que le 
Gouvemement suivrait la voix de sa Nation, et los veri tables 
interets de son pays qui repoussent Talliance Russo et indiquent 
celle de la France, ce qui est tout-^-fait conforme k mes voeux 
personnels. Mais ma vieillo experience me rappelle cc que font 
les passions personnellos, qui predominent bien plus de nos 
jours que lea veri tables interets, et ce que peut le Gouvemement 
Anglais pour entrainer son pays, et je crains beaucoup Tart 
de la Riissie ou plutot do I’Empereur Nicolas de captiver, par 
les plus immonsos flatteries, los Ministres Anglais, preuve Lord 
Durham. Or si cos doux Gouvornements veulent ou osent 
entroprendre Vabaissement de la France, la guerre s’allumera, et 
pour mon compte alors je m'y jetterai d outrancct mais si comme 
je Fespero encore, rnalgre mes soup 9 ons, ils no veulent pM la 
guerre, alors raflai^e de TOrient, s’arrangera k Famiable, et le 
cri do toutes les Nations fera de nouveau justice de ces humeurs 
belliqueuses et consolidera la paix g<^n6ralc, comme cela est 
arrivd dans les preznieres anndes de mon rogno.” 

I think it riglit to give you this extract, as it is written from 
very bottom of the King’s heart, and shows the way in 
which he con.sidcrs the present position of affairs. Perhaps 
you will be so kind to read it or to let it bo read by Lord 
Melbourne. It is this ahaissement de la France which now 
sticks in their throats, Cliartres * has quite the same feeling, 
and then the refrain is, plutdt perir que de souffrir cette 
ignominie I 

Really my paper is abominable, but it is a great slmme that 
in the residence of such a rich Prince nothing can be had. 
My letter being long, I conclude it with my best blessings. 
Ever, my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 

1 Ferdinand, Duke of OrlAana, who died 13th July 184S, was generallj called C%artr*‘ 
ta the family circle ; this title, which he had preriouslj bonne, was cooferted bn hk 
younger son, bom 9th Kovember 1840. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria* 

OLABiiiosrr, 6fA 0€$dber 1840. 

Lord Melboiirne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The King's letter to Lord Melbourne is in many respects just 
and true.^ The practical measure which it recommends, 
namely, that Lord Granville should make to Thiers a general 
proposition for settling the whole matter, is very much the same 
as that which we agreed upon at the Cabinet should be adopted. 
Lord Melbourne expects that this has been carried into effect, 
and if it has not. Lord Melbourne has urged that it should be 
done without delay. 

These affairs are very troublesome and ^^exatious, but they 
are, unfortunately, more than troublesome, they are pregnant 
with danger. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria* 

WncsBADSN, 6th October 1840. 

... It is to-day the poor King of the French’s birthday ; 
he is sixty-seven years old, and these last ten years he has hod 
a pleewant time of it. And now he has this serious and difficult 
complication to deal with, and still I find him always fair and 
amiable in his way of looking at all these things, and bearing 
the almost unbearable annoyance and plagues of his arduous 
position with a degree of firmness and courage worthy of kinder 
treatment from the European Powers than he has received. . . . 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria* 

* South Street, 6th October 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
Lord John Russell has directed a Cabinet to be summon^ for 
to-morrow at three o’clock, at which he intends to propose 
that “ Instructions should be sent to Lord Granville to ascer- 
tain from the French Government what terms France would 
consider satisfactory for the immediate arrangement of the 
affairs of the East.” 

That if such terms shall appear satisfactory, Mr Henry 
Bulwer * or some person of similar rank should be sent to 

1 The King of the BdgUns hed written a letter to Lord Melboome on let October, 
ediich he had cent to Qa^n Victoria, aaking her to read it and fcnward it to Lord Mel* 
boome. 

» Hearr Bolwer (1801-1872), afterwards Lord DaUlng, then Pint Secretary of tlie 
Bo^baaiy in Paris, became Minister to Spidn, 1848-1848 ; to the United States, 1849-1882 ; 
to Tuscanj, 1852-1865 ; and Ambassador to Torkej, 1858-1885. 
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Constantinople to urge their acceptance on the Sultan, 
and that our Allies should be invit^ to co-operate in that 
negotiation. 

That the French Government shoulc^ be informed that the 
only mode in which the pacification can be carried into effect 
is by Mehemet Ali’s accepting the terms of the treaty and then 
receiving from the Sultan the terms which shall have been 
previously agreed upon by his Allies. 

Lord Melboume feels certain that Lord Palmerston will not 
accede to these proposals, and indeed Lord Melboume himself 
much doubts whether, after all that has passed, it would be 
right to submit the whole matter, as it were, to the decision 
and arbitration of ^France. Lord John Russell seems very 
much determined to press this question to a decision to- 
morrow, and Lord Melbourne much fears that such a decision 
may load to serious consequences. 

Lonl Melbourne is much grieved to have to send your 
Majesty intelligence w hich he knows will greatly disquiet your 
Majesty, but there is no remedy for it. 

Lord Melbourne’s lumbago is somew’hat better to-day but 
not much. His being compelled to attend at the House 
of Lords yesterday prevented him from recovering. He 
has remained in bed to-day, and hopes to be better to- 


ViBCOu^ Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SoiTTH 6IBSET, 9th October 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has just received your Majesty’s box. He will do all he 
can to put every tiling together, and it does not appear to him 
tliat there is any necessity on any side for a decisive step at 
present. A letter is arrived to-day from Bulwer, which states 
that the instructions given to Guizot are, tluough the inter- 
position of the King, of a very pacific character. It would 
surely be well to see what they are, and whether they will not 
afford the means of arranging the wdiole affair. 

Lord Melboume thought w ith your Majesty that the letter 
to Lord Granville upon Prince Mettemich’s proposition was 
a great deal too short and dry and slight, but the importance 
of this step is now a good d€al superseded by what has taken 
place, and the position of affairs has already become different 
from that in which it was resolved upon. % 

Lord Melboume very much thanks the Prince for his letter. 
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whicli may do much service and have an effect upon the 
antagonists. 

Lord Melbourne has just seen Dr Holland.^ Lord Mel- 
bourne is very much crippled and disabled. Lord Melbourne 
does not think that th^ shooting has had anything to do with it. 
His stomach has lately been out of order, which is always the 
cause of these sort of attacks. Lord Melbourne will oome 
down on Stmday if he possibly can, and unless he should be still 
disabled from moving. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Siriei, KXA OcM^er 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
. . . All the question at the Cabinet to-day as to whether we 
should write a communication to France was fortunately put 
an end to by Guizot desiring to see Palmerston in the morning 
and making a communication to him. This communication 
is very much in substance what Mr. Bulwer’s note had led us 
to expect. It is a strong condemnation of the act of the 
Porte depriving Mehemet Ali of the Govc^rnment of Egypt, an 
expression of satisfaction at having already learned from Lord 
Palmerston and Count Apponyi * that Austria and England 
are not prepared to consider this act as irrevocable, and a 
threat on the part of France that he considers the power of 
Mehemet Ali in Egypt a constituent part of the balance of 
Europe, and that he camiot permit him to b© deprived of that 
province without interfering. It was determined that this 
intimation should be met in an amicable spirit, and that Lord 
Palmerston should see the Ministers of the other Powers and 
agree with them to acquaint tlie French that they with Eng- 
land would use their good offices to induce the Porto not to 
insist upon the deprivation of Mehemet Ali as far as Egypt is 
concerned. Lord Melbourne hopes that this transaction may 
lead to a general settlement of the whole question. 

Lord Melbourne feels himself much fatigued to-night. 
Though better, he is yet far from well, and he knows by ex- 
perience that this malady when once it lays hold of him does 
not easily let go. It was so when he was younger. He fears, 
therefore, that it will not be prudent for him to leave town so 
early as Monday, but will do so as soon as he can with safety. 

1 Dr (afterwards Sir) Henry Holland, Physidan-in'Ordmary to the QoeeD, 1850>187S. 
father of Lord Knutsford. 

3 JAra 1782 ; at this time the Aostrian Ambassador in France. 
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ViscottrU Palmers to Victoria. * 


PuraE4WG*B. lUA OdoUt lUO, 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to vour 
Majesty. 

Viscount Palmerston submits to your Majesty some in- 
teresting letters, which he received some days ago from Pasig, 
showing that there never has been any real foundation for the 
alarm of war with France which was felt by some persons in 
this country. 

Viscount Palmerston also submits a despatch from Mons. 
Thiers to Mons. Guizot which was communicated to him 
yesterday by Mons.^Guizot, and which seems to open a prospect 
of an amicable and satisfactory imderstanding between France 
and the Four Powers. 

Viscount Palmerston also submits a note from Mr Bulwer 
intimating that the French Government would be contented 
with an arrangement which should leave Mehomet Ali in 
possession of Egypt alone, without any part of S3rria, and 
Viscount Palmerston submits that such is the arrangement 
which it would on all accounts be desirable to accomplish. 
There seems reason to think that the bombardment of Beyrout * 
and the deposal of Mehemet Ali by the Sultan have greatly 
contributed to render the French more reasonable on this 
question, by exciting in their minds an apprehension that un- 
ites some arrangement be speedily effected, the operations now 
going on in the Levant will end in the entire overthrow of 
Mehemet Ali. 


rigeount Melbourne to Queen Vicfe>ria. 

^UTH SlBKST, llfA October IMO, 

Lord Melbourne prasents his humble duty to your Majesty* 
He has not wTitten before to-day, because he had nothing new 
to lay before your Majesty. Lord Melbourne anxiously hopea 
she feels some conlidence that the present state of the Eastern 
affairs is such as may lead to a spe^y, amicable termination — 
at the same time, with a nation so irritable the French, and 
with the Constitution which they have and which they are 
unused to exercise, it is impossible to feel secure for a moment. 
Guizot, when he gave the despatch of Thiers to Lord Palmer- 
ston, said that he had nothing to do with the reasonings of that 
despatch, and would not enter into any argument upon them* 

1 On lOtti October Ibrahim waa defeated bj the AJUea, and next daj Bejrqot erm 
oeoapled by Brltiati, XustriaQ, and Torkiah troopa. 
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He delivered them only in his official capacity as the Am- 
baascuior of the King of France. All he would say was that 
they were the result of a great effort of that party in France 
which was for peace. This was a sufficient intimation that he 
himself did not apprgve of them, but it was not possible to 
collect from what he said upon what grounds his dissent was 
founded. Lord Melbourne has since hecurd that he says, that 
he considers that France has taken too low a tone and has 
made too much concession, and that he could not have been 
a party to this step if he had been one of the King’s Ministers. 
The step is also probably contrary to the declar^ opinion of 
M. Thiers ; whether it be contrary to his real opinion is 
another question. But if it was written princij>ally by the in- 
fluence of the King, it is a measure at once bold and friendly 
upon his part, and the success of which will much de2)ond upon 
its being met in an amicable spirit hc're. 

Lord Melbourne returns the letter of tho King of the Belgians. 
Lord Melbourne kept it because he wished to show it to Lord 
John Russell, and some others, as containing an authentic 
statement of the feelings of the King of the French, which it is 
well that they should know. . . . 


Qitcen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, Uth October 1840. 

The Queen in returning these letters must express to Lord 
Palmerston her very great satisfaction at the favourable turn 
affairs have taken, and the Queen earnestly trusts that this 
demonstration of returning amity on the part of Franco will bo 
met in a very friendly spirit by Lord Palmerston and the rest 
of her Government. Thp Queen feels certain that this change 
on the part of France is also greatly owing to the peaceable 
disposition of the King of the French, and she thinks that in 
consideration of the difficulties the King has had to contend 
with, and which he seems finally to have overcome, we should 
make some return ; and indeed, as Lord Palmerston states, 
the arrangement proposed is the best which can be desired. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SOUTH Street, 12<A OaOter 1840, 

LOTd Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He^is much better to-day, free from pain and difficulty of 
moving, but he thinks that it would not be prudent, and that 
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he should run the risk of bringing back the complaint/ if he 
should leave town to-morrow. 

He thinks it might also be imprudent in another point of 
view, as affairs are still in a very unsettled state, and Uie rest 
of the Cabinet watch with groat impatience, and, to say the 
truth, not without suspicion, the manner in which Palmerston 
will carry into effect the decision of Saturday. They are par- 
ticularly anxious for speed, and 1 have written both last night 
and this morning to Palmerston, to urge him not to delay. 
He will go down to Windsor to-morrow, and your Majesty wnll 
then have an opportunity of speaking to him, upon which 
Lord Melbourne will write again to your Majesty. 

Guizot has been with Lord Melbourne this morning for the 
purpose of repeating^ what ho had before said to Palmerston, 
that the Note which he delivered on Saturday was the result 
of a great effort made by the party who are for peace, that it 
had boon conquered against a strong opposition, that if it were 
not tak(;n advantage of here now, it would not be renewed, 
that the conduct of affairs in Franco would probably fall into 
the hands of the violent party, and that it would be no longer 
possible to control the excited feelings of the people of France. 

The worst is that Palmerston, and John Russell, with now 
the greater part of the Cabinet, proceed upon principles, 
opinions, and expcctatioiia which are entirely different from 
one another, and which therefore necessarily lead to a differpnt 
course of action. We are anxious to finish the business 
8po<?dily, bec’auso we fear that there is danger of the Govern- 
ment of France being forced into violent measures by popular 
outcry. PalInerst<^n, on the contrary, thinks that there is no 
danger of war, that the French do not moan war, and that 
there is no f(»(*ling in France but what 1ms bix?n produced by 
the Ministry and their instruments l*res8. 

We are anxious that the opportunity should be seized now 
wliilst w«^ have the appearance of success in Syria, not being at 
all confident of the ultimate result. Palmerston, on the con- 
trary, is so confident of complete success, that ho wishes to 
delay concluding the affair until he can have the benefit of the 
full advantages, wliich ho anticipates, in the negotiation. 

We should be too glad to see tiio matter settled, leaving 
Mehemot Ali in posso.ssion of Egj'pt. 

Palmerston has both the wish and the ho{)e of getting him 
out of Egypt, as well as Syria. 

Thc»se great differences of view, object, and expectation 
render it difficult for those wh.o hold them to pursue the same 
line of conduct. ^ 

There is also, as your Majesty knows, much suspicion, dis- 
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trust and irritation, and all these circumstances throw great 
obstacles in the way of the progress of affairs, but Lord 
Melbourne hopes that they will all be overcome, and that 
we shall arrive at a safe conclusion. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, IstA October 1840. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
It is absolutely necessary that we should have a Cabinet on 
Thursday. There is so much natural impatience, and so deep 
an interest taken in what is now going on, that it camiot be 
avoided. ... • 

Your Majesty will naturally seize this opportunity of stating 
strongly to Palmerston your wishes that this opportunity 
should be taken eidvantage of, with a view to the speedy 
accommodation of the whole difference. Your Majesty will 
see the necessity of at the same time not appearing to take too 
much the part of France, which might irritate and indispose. 

Your Majesty will find John Russell perfectly right and 
reasonable. He was before somewhat embarrassed by tlio 
position in which ho was placed. Havdng agreed to the Con- 
vention, it was difficult for him to take stej^s which might 
appear to bo in departure from its policy, and to bo occasioned 
by the gravity of its consequences. But this st(*p upon the 
part of France w'ill enable all the friends of peace to act 
cordially together. John Russell thinks that you have not 
been put fully in possession of his sentiments. Lord Mel- 
bourne thinks this is not the case ; but it w^ould be well if your 
Majesty would try to efface this impression from his mind 
as much as possible. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Uth October 1840. 

My dearest Uncle, — . . . I have three kind letters of 
yours unanswered before me, of the 1st, 2nd, and 6th, for which 
many thanks. My time is ^ery short indeed to-day, but 
Albert has, I know', written to you about the favourable turn 
wliich the Oriental affairs have taken, and of the proposition of 
France, which is very amicably received here ; Austria and 
Pruasia are quite ready to agree, but Brunnow has been making 
already difficulties (this is in confidence to you). I hope and 
trust that this will at length settle the affair, and that peace, the 
blessings of which are innumerable, wdll be preserved. I feel 
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we owe mtMA of the change of the conduct of France io the 
peaceable disposition of the dear King» for which 1 feel grateful^ 
Pray, dearUncle, when an opportunity offers, do offer the King 
my best, sincerest wishes for his health and happiness in eotry 
way, on the occasion of his birthday ; may he live many years, 
for the benefit of all Europe ! . . . 


Queen Vixloria to the King of the Belgians. 

Wejdsob Castle, Uth October 1840. 

My dearest Uncle, — I received your kind but anxious 
letter of the 10th, the day before yesterday, and hasten to 
reply to it by the courier who goes to-day. Indeed, dearest 
Uncle, I have worked hard this last week to bring about 
something conciliatory, and 1 hope and trust I have succeeded. 
Lord Melbourne, who loft Claremont on the same day as we 
did. w£is confined to tho house till yesterday, when he arrived 
here, by a lumbago and bilious attack ; but I had a constant 
correspondence with him on this unfortunate and alarming 
question, and he is, I can assure you, fully aware of the danger, 
and as anxious as we are to set matters right ; and so is Lord 
John, and Palmerston, I hope, is getting more reasonable. 
They have settled in consequence of Thiers* two despatches 
that Palmerston should write to Lord Ponsonby to urge the 
Porto not to dispossess Mehemct Ali finally of Egj^pt, and I 
believe tho other foreign Ministers at Constantinople will 
receive similar instructions ; this despatch Palmerston will 
send to Granville^ (to-night, I believe) to be communicated to 
Thiers, and / have made Palmerston promise to put into the 
despatch to Granville ** that it would bo a source of great 
satisfaction to England, if this would be the cause of bringing 
back Franco to that alliance (with tlie other Four Powers) from 
which we had seen her depart with so much regret.** I hope this 
will have a good effect. Now, in my humble opinion (but this 
I say of myself and without anybody’s knowledge), if France, 
upon this, were to make some sort of advance, and were to 
cease arming, 1 think all would do ; for you see, if France goes 
on arming, we shall hardly be justified in not doing the same, 
and that would be very bad. Couldn’t you suggest this to the 
King and Thiers, as of yourself ? My anxiety is great for the 
return of amity emd concord, I can assure you. 1 think our 

1 Th« Sing of the French was alarmed at the warlilce language of his IlinisCars. He 
checked the preparations for war which Thiers wait making ; be went further, and on the 
34ih of October he dismissed the Thiers Ministry, and entrusted tlie management ol 
aflairi to Boult and Uoiaot, who were pacifically inclined and anxious to prssorre the 
▲nglo-Prench entente. 
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chil<I ought to have besides its other names those of Turco 
Egypto, as we think of nothing else ! I had a long talk with 
Palmerston on Wednesday, and also with J. Kussell. 

I hope 1 have done good. The Dutch don’t like the abdica- 
tion. I’m so sorry fgr poor little Paris I ^ 

Pray excuse this dreadful scrawl, but I am so hurried. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victobia R, 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Laeebn, 17 th October 1840. 

My dearest Victoria, — You will, I am sure, have been very 
much shocked on hearing that on the i5tli there was a new 
attempt made to kill the poor good King at Paris.® The place 
was cleverly chosen, as the King generally puts his head out 
of the ^carriage window to bow to the guard. I join the letter 
which he had the goodness to forward us through an estafeUe,^ 
May this melancholy attentat impress on your Ministers the 
necessity of aiding the King in his arduous task. ... You 
will have the goodness to show this letter to Albert. 

Louise was much alarmed when it arrived at such an unusual 
hour ; it was ten o’clock. At first we thought it might be 
something about poor little Paris, who is not yet so well as one 
could wish. 

We have gloomy miserable weather, and I feel much dis- 
gusted with this part of the world. Ever, my beloved Victoria, 
your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 

• 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

lASEEN, 20rA October 1840. 

My most beloved Victoria, — I must write to you a few 
lines by M. Drouet, who returns to-morrow morning to England. 
Qod bless you for the great zeal you have mis en action for our 
great work, the maintenance of peace ; it is one of the greatest 
importance for everything worth caring for in Europe. You 
know well that no personal interest guides me in my exertions ; 
I am in fact bored with being here, and shall ever regret to have 
remained in these regions, when I might so easily have gone 
myself to the Orient, the great object of my predilection. 


1 The Comte de Paris, bom S4th Aumst 1838. eldest eon of Ferdinand. Done of 
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1 never shall advise anything which would be against the 
interests and honour of yourself, your Government, or your 
country, in which I have so great a stake myself. The groat 
thing now is not to refuse to negotiate with France, even if it 
should end in nothing. Still for the Kix^ Louis Philippe there 
is an immense strength and facility in that word nous nego- 
cions ” ; with this he may get over the opening of the session, 
and this once done, one may hope to come to a conclusion. 
Since I wrote to Lord Melbourne to-day, I have received a 
letter from the King, of the 19th, t.c. yesterday, in which 
he tells me, “ Pourvu quHl y ait, pour commencer, des negocia- 
tions, cela me donne unc grande force." 

I have written yeyterday to him most fully a letter he may 
show Thiers also concerning the armaments. I think that my 
arguments will make some impression on Thiers. The King 
writes me word that by dint of great exertion he had brought 
Thiers to be more moderate. If it was possible to bring France 
and Mohemot Ali to agree to the greatest part of the Treaty, 
it will bo worth while for everybody to consent. The way to 
bring France to join in some arrangement, and to take the 
engagetnent to compel Mehemet to accept it, would be the 
best practical way to come to a conclusion. It is probable, 
though I know notliing about it in any positive way, that the 
efforts of getting po8ses.sion of Syria will fail, if the country 
itself does not take up arms on a large scale, w’hich seems not 
to be belitived. 

To conclude then my somewhat hurried argumentation, 
the greatest thin^ is to negotiate. The negotiation cannot 
now have the effect of weakening the execution os that goes 
on, and it may have the advantage of covering the non-success 
if that should take place, w’hich is at all e\'ents possible if not 
probable. May 1 beg you to read .these few confused words 
to L(^rd M('UK)urn<» ns a supplement of my letter to him. 
Darmos says that if Chartres had binm with the King, he would 
not have lin'd, but that his reason for wishing to kill the King 
was liis coin iftion that one could not hojK? for war till ho was 
dead. 

It is really melancholy to see the poor King taking this 
acharnemcnt very much to heart, and upon my word, the other 
I'owers of Europe owe it to themselves and to iiim to do every- 
thing to en.se and strengthen his awful t€isk. 

What do you say to poor Christina's departure ? ' I am 
sorry for it, and for the poor cliildren. She is believed to bo 
very rich. 

1 Queen Chrtutina nbdioeted thf Retrency of Spain, and went to Park, In the fofloiring 
Hay cicoenkl Duke of Vittoriai was appointed sola Keuvut. 
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Now 1 must conclude, but not without thanking you once 
more for your great and most laudable exertions, and wishing you 
every happiness, which you so mttoh deserve. Ever, my most 
beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Bdgians. 

Windsor Castle, 23rd OOober 1840. 

My deakest Uncle, — Many thanks for your two kind 
letters of the 17th and 20th. I have very little time to-day, 
and it being besides rwi my regular day, I must bog you to 
excuse this letter being very short. I ret mm you the King’s 
letters with hien des remerciments. It is a horrid business. We 
have had accounts of successes on the Syrian coast. Guizot is 
here since Wednesday, and goes this morning. Albert (who 
desires me to thank you for your kind letter) has been talking 
to him, and so have I, and he promised in return for my ex- 
pressions of sincere anxiety to see matters raccommodees, to do 
all in his power to do so. Je ne vaia que pour cela,*' he said. 

We were much shocked yesterday at the sudden death of poor 
good, old Lord Holland.' I send you Dr Holland’s letter to 
Lord Melbourne about it. Ho is a great loss, and to Society an 
irreparable one. I’m sure you will be sorry for it. 

Mamma comes back sooner than the Slst. She is in great 
distress at poor Polly’s death. You will regret him. Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Pray do try and get the King’s Speech jto be pacific, else 
Parliament must meet here in November, which would be 
dreadful for me. 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Lakxsn, 26th October 1840. 

. . . The Duke of Cambridge arrived, as you know, before 
yesterday evening, at Brussels. Your Uncle visited him 
yesterday, and at six he came to Laeken to dine with us. I 
found liim looking well, and he was as usual very good-natured 
and kind. I ne^ not tell you that conversation did not flag 
between us, and that I thought of you almost the whole time. 
In the course of the evening he took leave. He left Brussels 
this morning early, on his way to Calais, and I suppose you will 
hectf of him before this letter reaches you. He took charge 

I Ca^^aocAor of th« Dachj of Lftneaeter, i*ho, by reason of his social inlliienoe, great 
and high inteliactoal endowments, was one of the most efOdent supportera of 
the Whig party. 
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of all my love and hommagea for you, dear Albert, and all the 
Royal Family. Before dinner the children were presented to 
him (that is Leopold and Philippe), but I am sorry to say that 
poor Lippchen was so much frightened ^with his appearance, 
loud voice, and black gloves, that he burst out crying, and 
that we were obliged to send him away. The Duke took his 
ghynessyery kindly ; but I am still ashamed with his behaviour. 


Viscount Palmcraton to Queen Victoria, 

CiRLTON TKBBICX, 8th November 1840. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and in addition to the good news from Syria, which 
confirms the defeat and dispersion of the forces, both of 
Ibrahim and of Solyman Pasha, with the loss of 8,000 prisoners, 
24 pieces of cannon, the whole of their camp, baggage, and 
stores, followed by the flight of those two Generals with a small 
escort, he has' the satisfaction of informing your Majesty that 
the now French Ministers had a majority of 68. upon the vote 
for the election of the President of the Chamber.^ 

This majority, so far exceeding any previous calculation, 
seems to place the stability of the Government beyond a doubt, 
though it must, of course, be expected that upon other ques- 
tions their majority will not bo so overwhelming. 


Viscouf^t Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

WiXDSOR Castle, IKA S^ovembtr 1840. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and with reference to your ^^{ajesty’s memorandum of 
the 9th inst., he entreats your Majesty not to believe that 
there exists at present in France that danger of internal 
revolution and of external war which the French Government, 
to serve its own diplomatic purposes, endeavours to represent. 

There is no doubt a large Party among the leading politicians 
in France, who have long contemplated the establishment of 
a virtually, if not actually, independent State in Egypt and 
Syria, under the direct protection and influence of Fremce, and 
that Party feel great disappointment and resentment at finding 
their schemes in this respect baffled. But that Party w'ill not 
revenge themselves on the Four Powers by making a revolution 
fa France, and they are enlightened enough to see that France 

t H. SaoMt wu In pratamioe to M. OdiUon BniTot Thion reilgntil the 

Prnnier^p on I4th October ; m the new Minhitrj Soolt wm President o( the CcnnoO, 
Chiisot Minister of Foreign AITsirs, end DoohstM Ministv of the Interior. 
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cannot revenge herself by making war against the Four Powers, 
who are much stronger than she is. 

. . . But your Majesty may be assured that there is in 
France an immense mass of persons, possessed of property, and 
engaged in pursuits of industry, who are decidedly adverse to 
unnecessary war, and determined to oppose revolution. And 
although those persons have not hitherto come prominently 
forward, yet their voice would have made itself heard, when 
the question of peace or unprovoked war came practically to 
be discussed. 

With regard to internal revolution, there is undoubtedly 
in France a large floating mass of Republicans and Anarchists, 
ready at any moment to make a disturbance if there was no 
strong power to resist them ; but the persons who would lose 
by convulsion are infinitely more numerous, and the National 
Guard of Paris, consisting of nearly 60,000 men, are chiefly 
persons of this description, and are understood to be decidedly 
for internal order, and for external peace. 

It is very natural that the French Government, after having 
failed to extort concessions upon the Turkish Question, by 
menaces of foreign war, should now endeavour to obtain those 
concessions, by appealing to fears of another kind, and should 
say that such concessions are necessary in order to prevent 
revolution in France ; but Viscount Palmerston would submit 
to your Majesty his deep conviction that this appeal is not better 
founded than the other, and that a firm and resolute perse- 
verance on the part of the Four Powers, in the measures which 
they have taken in hand, will effect a settleihent of the affairs 
of Turkey, which will afford great additional security for the 
future peace of Europe, without producing in the meantime 
either war with France, or^revolution in France. 

France and the rest of Europe are entirely different now 
from what they were in 1792. The French nation is as much 
interested now to avoid further revolution, as it was interested 
then in ridding itself, by any means, of the enormous and 
intolerable abuses which then existed. France then imagined 
she had much to gain by foreign war ; France now Imows 
she has everything to lose by foreign war. 

Europe then (at least the Continental States) had also a 
strong desire to get rid of innumerable abuses which pressed 
heavily upon the people of all countries. Those abuses have 
now in general been removed ; the people in many parts of 
Germany have been admitted, more or less, to a share in the 
mani^ement of their own affairs. A German feeling and a 
spirit^f nationality has sprung up among all the German people, 
and the Germans, instead of receiving the French as Libwators. 
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as many of them did in 1 792*1793, would now rise as one man 
to repel a hateful invasion. Upon all these grounds Viscount 
Palmerston deems it his duty to your Majesty to express his 
strong conviction that the appeals made to your Majesty’s 
good feelings by the King of the French* upon the score of the 
dangc^r of revolution in France, unless concessions are mode to 
the French Government, have no foundation in truth, and are 
only exertions of skilful diplomjtcy. 

Viscount Palmerston has to apologise to your Majesty for 
having inadvertently written a part of this memorandum upon 
a half-sheet of paper. And he would be glad if, without incon- 
venience to your Majesty, he could be enabled to read to the 
Cabinet to-morrow Iho accompanying despatches from Lord 
Granville. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Palmerston.^ 

Windsor Castle, ilth yowmber 1840. 

The Queen has to acknowledge the receipt of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s letter of this morning, which she has read with great 
attention. The Queen will just make a few observations upon 
various points in it, to which she would wish to draw Lord 
Palmerston’s attention. The Queen does so with strict 
impartiality, having had ample opportunities of hearing both 
sides of this intricate and highly-important question. 

First of all, it strikes the Queen tliat, even if M. Thiers did 
raise the cry, which was so loud, for war in France (but wliich 
the Que<*n cannot believe ho did to the extent Lord Palmerston 
does), that such an excitement once raised in a country like 
France, where the people are more excitable than almost any 
other nation, it cannot be so easily controuled and stopped 
again, and the Qu(?en thinks this will be seen in time. 

Secondly, the Queen cannot either quite agree in Lord 
Palmerston’s observation, that the French Government state 
the danger of internal revolution, if not supported, merely to 
extract further concossion.s for Mehemet Ali. The Queen does 
not pretend to say that this danger is not exaggerated, but de- 
pend upon it, a C4:rtain degree of danger does exist, and that the 
situation of the King of the French and the present French 
Government is not an easy one. The majority, too, cannot be 
flepended upon, as many would vote against Odillon Barrot,* 
who would not vote on other occasions with the Soult-Guizot 
Ministry. 

Thirdly, the danger of war is also doubtless greatly ex- 

1 A copy of this letter w» cent at the same time to Lord Helboame. 

* Tlie unaucceodul caodidate (or Uie Ihttddencjr of Uie CSuunber. 
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aggerated, as also the numbers of the French troops. But 
Lord Palmerston must recollect how very warlike the French 
are, and that if once roused, they will not listen to the calm 
reasoning of those who wish for peace, or think of the great 
risk they run of losing by war, but only of the glory and of 
revenging insult, as they call it. 

Fourthly, the Queen sees the difficulty there exists at the 
present moment of making any specific offer to France, but she 
must at the same time repeat how highly and exceedingly im- 
portant she considers it that some sort of conciliatory agree- 
ment should be come to with France, for she cannot believe 
that the appeals made to her by the King of the French are only 
exertions of skilful diplomacy. The Queen's earnest and only 
wish is peace, and a maintenance of friendly relations with her 
allies, consistent with the honour and dignity of her country. 
She does not think, however, that the last would be com- 
promised by attempts to soften the irritation still existing in 
France, or by attempts to bring France back to her former 
position in the Oriental Question. 

She earnestly hopes that Lord Palmerston will consider this, 
will reflect upon the importance of not driving France to 
extremities, and of conciliatory measures, without showing 
fear (for our successes on the coast of Syria show our power), 
or vnthout yielding to threats. France has been humbled, and 
France is in the wrong, but, therefore, it is easier than if we had 
failed, to do something to bring matters right again. The 
Queen has thus frankly stated her own opinion, which she 
thought it right Lord Palmerston should know, and she is sure 
he will see it is only dictated by an earnest desire to see all as 
much united as possible on this important subject. 

Baron StockTnar to Viscount Melbourne, 

21 November 1840. 

My dear Lord, — I have just received Her Majesty’s order 
to express to you her groat desire to have from this day the 
Prince’s name introduced into the Church Prayer. Her own 
words were : “ that I should press it with Lord Melbourne as 
the wish she had most at heart at this moment.” Ever yours 
most sincerely, Stockmar. 

The King of the Belgians to the Prince Albert, 
[Translaied.^ 

Laekes, 26tA November 1840. 

. As to politics, I do not wish to say much to-day. 
Palmerston, rex and autocrat, is, for a Minister finding himself 
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in such fortunate circumstances, far too irritable and violent. 
One does not understand the use of showing so much hatred 
and anger. What he says about the app^ to the personal 
feeling of the Queen, on the part of the King of the French, is child- 
like and malicious, for it has never existed. 

The King was for many years the great friend of the Duke of 
Kent, after whose death he remained a friend of Victoria. His 
relations with the latter have, up to 1837, pekssed through very 
varied phases ; she was for a long time an object of hatred in 
the family, who had not treat^ the Duke of Kent over- 
amicably, and a proof of this is the fact that the Regent, from 
the year 1819, forbade the Duke his house and presence — 
which was probably i-nother nail in the Duke’s coffin. Many 
of these things are quiti^ unknown to Victoria, or forgotten by 
her. Still it is only fair not to forget the people who were 
her friends before 1837 ; after that date there was a violent 
outbreak of affection among people who in the year 1836 
would still not go near Victoria. October 1836, when he sat 
next her at dinner, was the first time that Palmerston himself 
had ever seen Victoria except at a distance. As you have the 
best means of knowing, the King heis not even dreamt of 
applying to Victoria, 

As to danger, it was very great in September, on the occa- 
sion of the ouvnrier riot — for a Paris mob fires at once, a thing 
which — Heaven bo thanked ! — Englisli mobs rarely do. To- 
wards the end of October, when Tiiiers withdrew, there W8« a 
possibility of a revolution, and it was only the fear of people of 
w’oalth that kept ,.them together, and drew them towards 
Guizot. 

A revolution, at once democratic and bellicose, could not but 
become most dangerous. That was on tlio cards, and only a 
fairly fortunate combination of circumstances saved matters. 
The King and iny j)oor mother-in-law were terribly low, on both 
occasions, and I confess that I looked every day with the greatest 
anxiety for the news. If the poor King had been murdered, 
or even if he wore now to be murdered, wdiat danger, what con- 
fusion would follow ! All these things w’ore met by Palmerston 
with the excessively nonchalante declaration, it was not so, and 
it is not so / Those are absolutely baseless assertions, and 
totally valueless. At least I could estimate the danger well 
as he and Bulwer — and, indeed, it was an anxious crisis. I 
should think the Revolution of 1790 et ce qui s'en est suivi had 
done a brisk enough business in Europe, and to risk a new one 
oi the same kind would really be somewhat scandalous. 

What, however, may be the futiue fruit of the seed of 
Palmerston’s sowing, we do not in the least know as yet ; it 
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may, however, prove sufficiently full of misfortune for the 
future of innocent people. The Eastern affairs will be put on 
an intelligible footing only when, after these differences with 
Mehemet Ali, something is done for the poor Porte, which is 
now so much out of repair. Otherwise there remains a little 
place which is called Sebastopol, and from which, as the wind 
is almost constantly favourable, one can get very quickly to 
Constantinople— and Constantinople is always the one place 
which exercises the greatest influence, and all the more because 
the ducats come from that quarter, with results which the 
marked economy of England is hardly likely to effect. . . . 

Victoria has borne herself bravely and properly in the 
matter, and deserves to he greatly praised, s , . 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Lat:cen, SOfA November 1840. 

My most beloved Victoria, — I have been longing to write 
to you ever since we got the joyful tidings,^ but I would not do 
80 before the nine days were at an end. Now that they are 
over, I hope as you are, tliank God, so well. I may venture a 
few lines to express a part of my feelings, and to wish you joy 
on the happy birth of your dear little girl. I need not tell you 
the deep, deep share I took in this most happy event j and all I 
felt for you, for dear Albert, when I heard of it, and since we 
last met. You know my affection for you, an».i I will not 
trouble you with the repetition of what you know. All I will say 
is that I thanked God with all my heart, and as I have scarcely 
thanked Him for any other favour. . . . 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

15.'/* December 1840. 

My dearest Uncle, — Many thanks for your kind little letter 
of^the 10th from Ardenne. I am very prosperous, walking about 
the house like myself again, and we go to Windsor on the 22nd 
or 23rd, which will quite set me up. I am very jirudent and 
careful, you may rely upon it. Yoiu* little grand-niece is most 
flourishing ; she gains daily in health, strength and, I may add, 
beauty ; I think she will be very like her dearest father ; she 
grows amazingly ; I shall be proud to present her to you. 

1 Th#PriiicflM Bojal, afterwards the Empress Frederick; of Germany, was bom 21st 
Norember 1840. 
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The dlnwiement of the Oriental affair is most fortimate, is it 
not ? ‘ 

I see Stockmar often, who is very kind about me and the 
Princess Royal. . . . 

Albert sends his affectionate love, ‘and pray believe me 
always, your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

lAEEES, 26/A December 1840. 

... I can well understand that you feel quite astonished at 
finding yourself within a year of your marriage a very re- 
spectable mother of* a nice little girl, but let us thank Heaven 
tiiat it is so. Any illness to wliich, unfortunately, we poor 
human creatures are very subject, would almost have kept you 
longer in b<xl, and make you longer weak and uncomfortable, 
than an event which in your position as Sovereign is of a very 
groat importance. 

Because there is no doubt that a Sovereign without heirs 
diroc‘t, or brothers and sisters, which by their attachment may 
stand in lieu of them, is much to be pitied, viz.. Queen Anne’s 
later years. Moreover, children of our own, besides the 
affection which one feels for them, have also for their parents 
8entim<*nts which one rarely obtains from strangers. I flatter 
mys(>lf therefore that you will be a d(‘lighted and delightful 
Maman an milieu d'unc belle et nombreuse famille. . , . 

I On tlip Rrd of Novopibor St .lean cl’AfTe was capture 1 by the allied fleet, Admiral 
Sir Robert Stopfor.l coininamlhu: the contingent ; the battle is Raid to have been 

Uie first to test the advantag*^ i»f steam. Admind Napier proceeded to AlcxandriH, and 
thmstened bonibartlmenl, iinh'ss the I'usha came to tcrmR. On 2r>th November a Con- 
vention was signed, by whitdi Mehemet Ali resigned his claims to Syria, and bound himself 
tx) rostoro the OlUmian Fleet, while the Toaers undertook to procure for him undis- 
turbed pomcttuon of the I'aahsiik of Egypt. * 



INTRODUCTORY NOTE 
TO CHAPTER X 

At the beginning of the year the Ministry were confronted with 
monetary difficulties and bad trade; their, special weakness in 
finance, contrasted with Sir Robert Peers great ability, in addition 
to their many reverses, indicated that a change was at hand ; and 
confidential communications were, with Lord Melbourne's full 
approval, opened up by the Prince with Sir Robert Peel, to avert the 
recurrence of a Bedchamber dispute. The Ministry were defeated on 
their Budget, but did not resign. A vote of want of confidence was 
then carried against them by a majority of one, and Parliament was 
dissolved ; the Ministers appealing to the coimtry on the cry of a 
fixed duty on corn. The Conservative and Protectionist victory was 
a decisive one, the most significant successes being in the city of 
London, Northumberland, and the West Riding. Somewhat im* 
proving their position in Scotland and Ireland, and just holding their 
own in the English boroughs, the Whigs were absolutely overwhelmed 
in the counties, and in the result three hundred and sixty-eight 
CXinservatives and only two hundred and ninety-two Liberals were 
returned. The modern practice of resigning before meeting Parlia- 
ment had not then been introduced, and the Ministry was defeated in 
both Houses on Amendments to the Address, the Duke of Wellington 
taking the opportunity of eulogising Lord Melbourne’s great services 
to the Queen. A powerful Protectionist Ministry was formed by 
Sir Robert Peel, including the Duke of Wellington, Lord Aberdeen, 
Sir James Graham, and Lora Lyndhurst. 

Great nationad rejoicings took place when, on the 9th of November, 
a male heir to the throne, now His Majesty King Edward VII., 
was bom. 

In France the bitter feeling against England, arising out of the 
SjTian expedition, still continued, but Thiers* supersession by the 
niore pacific Guizot, and the satisfaction with which both the latter 
and his Sovt>ieign regarded the displacement of Palmerston by 
Aberdeen, began to lead to a better entente. The scheme of forti- 
fying Paris continued, however, to be debated, while the Orleanist 
family were still the subjects of futile attentate. 

Spain was disturbed, the question of the guardianship of the young 
Queen giving rise to dissension : insurrections in the interests of the 
Queen-mother took place at Parnpeluna and Vittoria, and her 
pension was suspend^ by Espartero, the Regent. 

In the east, Mehemet Ali surrendered the whole of the Turkish 
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fleet, and he was subeequently guaranteed the hereditary Pashalik 
of Egypt by the four European Powers who had intervened in the 
affairs of the Levant. 

In Afghanistan, an insurrection broke out, and Sir Alexander 
Bumes was murdered ; our envoy at Cabul, Sir William Macnaghten, 
in an unfortunate moment entered into negotiations with Akbar 
Khan, a son of Dost Mahommed, who treacherously assassinated 
him. Somewhat humiliating terms were arranged, and the English 
force of 4,000 soldiers, with 12,000 camp-followers, proceeded to 
withdraw from Cabul, harassed by the enemy ; after endless 
casualties. General Elphinstone, who was in command, with the 
women and children, became captives, and one man alone, of the 
16,000 — Dr Brydon — reached Jellalabad to tell the tale. » 

In China, operations were continued. Sir Henry Pottinger super- 
seding Captain Elliot, and Canton soon lying at the mercy of the 
British arms ; the new Superintendent co-operated with Sir Hugh 
Gough and Admiral Sir William Parker, in the capture of Amoy, 
Chusan, Chintu, and Ningpo. 

In America, the union of the two Canadas was carried into effect, 
but a shai^ dispute with the United States arose out of the Upper 
Canada distiu'bances of 1837. Some Canadian loyalists had then 
resented tlie interference of a few individual Americans in favour of 
the rebels, and an American named Durfee hod been killed. One 
McLeod, a British subject, was now arrested in the State of New 
York, on a charge of having been concerned in the affray. He was 
acouitted, reprisals wore mode by Canadians, and international 
feeling was for a time highly acute. 

Much interest naturally attaches to Lord Melbourne's continued 
correspondence wdth the Quetm, after the change of Government. 
Baron Stockmar’s Remonstrance on the subject ^ows that he mis- 
understood the character of the correspondence, and over-estimated 
its momentousnosH. 

These letters dealt chiefly with social and personal matters, and , 
although full of interest from the light which they throw on Lord 
Melbourne's relations with the Queen, they show him to have 
behaved with scrupulous honour and delicacy, and to have tried to 
augment, rather than undermine. Peel’s growing influence with the 
Queen and Prince. There are comparatively few of Peel's letters in 
the collection. He >^Tote rarely at first, and only on strictly official 
matters. But before long his great natural reserve was broken 
through, and his intercourse with the Prince, to whom his character 
was particularly sympathetic, Inx^ame very close ar.J intimate. 

Of all the E^li^ Ministers with whom the Prince was brought 
in contact, it is known that he preferred the stately and upright 
Commoner, who certainly, of all English Ministers, estimated and 
appriH?iated the Princo’s character most truly and clearly. 



CHAPTER X 
1841 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

bth JanvMry 1841. 

My dearest Uncle, — I have to thank you for two very kind 
letters, of the 26th December and 1st January, and for all your 
very kind and good wishes. I am sorry to hear you have all 
been plagued with colds ; we have as yet escaped them, and 1 
trust will continue to do so. I think, dearest Uncle, you can- 
not really wish me to be the “ Mamma d’une ryombreuse 
famille,” for I think you will see with mo the great incon- 
venience a large family would be to us all, and particularly to 
the country, independent of the hardship and inconvenience to 
myself ; men never think, at least seldom think, what a hard 
task it is for us women to go through this very often. God’s 
will be done, and if He decrees that we are to have a great 
number of children, why we must try to brirtg them up as useful 
and exemplary members of society. Our young lady flourishes 
exceedingly, and I hope the Van de Weyers (who have been 
here for three days), who have seen her twice, will give you a 
favourable description of her. I think you would be amused 
to see Albert dancing her in his arms ; he makes a capital 
nurse (which I do not, and she is much too heavy for me to 
carry), and she already seems so happy to go to him. 

The christening will be at Buckingham Palace on the 10th of 
February, our dear marriage-day. 

Affairs are certainly still precarious, but I feel confident all 
will come right. . . . 

Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

LkEKKS. Sth Januarp 1841. 

. . I trust also that affairs will come right ; what is to be 

feared is the chapter of accidents. Your name bears glorious 

2DS 
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fruit4s in all climes ; this globe will soon be too small for you, 
and something must be done to get at the other planets. . . . 


Memorandum — Mr Anson, 

WZND80B ClSILB, -Jonuonf 1841. 

Lord Melbourne said, “ The Prince is bored with the same- 
ness of his chess every evening. He would like to bring literary 
and scientific people about the Court, vary the society, and 
infuse a more useful tendency into it. The Queen however has 
no fancy to encourage such people. This arises from a feeling 
on her part that her education has not fitted her to take part in 
such conversation ; she would not like conversation to be 
going on in which she could not take her fair share, and she is 
far too open and candid in her nature to pretend to one atom 
more knowledge than she really possesses on such subjects ; 
and yet, as the world goes, she would, as any girl, have been 
considered accomplished, for she speaks German well and 
writes it ; understands Italian, speaks French fluently, and 
writes it with great elegance. In addition to this old 
Davys instilled some Latin into her during his tutorship. 
The rest of her education she owes to her own natural 
shrewdness and quickness, and this perhaps has not been 
the proper education for one who was to wear the Crown 
of England. 

“ The Queen is very proud of the Prince’s utter indifference 
to the attractions of all ladies. I told Her Majesty that these 
were early days to boast, which made her rather indignant. I 
think she is a little jealous of his talking much even to men.” 


Viscau7it Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

19fh January 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has just received yoiu* Majesty’s letter. Lord Melbourne 
is very sorry not to come down to Windsor, but he really thinks 
that his absence from London at this moment might be pre- 
judicial. 

Lord Melbourne wdll do liis utmost to have the Speech 
worded in the most calm manner, and so as in no respect to 
offend or irritate any feelings. Some mention of the good 
conduct and gallantry of the Naxy there must be — to on^it it 
would be injurious and disheartening — but as to any expres- 
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sions complimentary to Fraxice or expressive of regret at our 
separation from it, it will be hardly possible to introduce any- 
thing of that nature.^ It is quite unusual in our Speeches from 
the Throne to express either approbation or disapprobation 
of the conduct of foreign nations and foreign Governments. 
It is surprising how very seldom it has been done, and the 
wisdom and prudence of abstaining from it is very manifest. 
It would be giving an opinion upon that which does not belong 
to us. Anything which would have the effect of producing 
satisfaction in France must be of an apologetic character, which 
there is no ground for, and for w’hich neither the Government 
nor the country is prepared. 

The best course will be a total reserre upon this head, 
certainly abstaining from anything that can be in the slightest 
degree offensive. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

i2nd January 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 

Lord Melbourne will bo most happy to w'ait upon your 
Majesty on Saturday and Sunday. 

Lord Melbourne is very sorry that your Majesty is compelled 
to come to London contrary to your inclinations ; but Lord 
Melbourne much rejoices that your Majesty expresses that 
n*luctance, as there is no surer sign of complete happiness and 
contentment in the married life than a desire^to remain quietly 
in the country, and there is nothing on the earth Lord Melbourne 
desires more anxiously than the assurance of your Majesty’s 
happiness. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Brussels, 22nd January 1811. 

My dearest Victoria, — I thank you very sincerely for 
your kind letter of the 19th, which I hasten to answer. I 
should not have bored you by my presence, but the act of the 
oliristoning is, in my eyes, a sort of closing of the first cyclus 
of your dear life. I was shooting at the late Lord Craven’s 
in Berkshire, when I received the messenger who brought me 
the horrifying news of your poor father’s deadly illness. I 
liastened in bitter cold weather to Sidmouth, about two days 

t PrAce was not mentioned, though the Conrention with the other Powen, and the 
naval operationa in conjunction with Austria, w'ere referred to. 
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before his death. His affairs were so much deranged that your 
Mother would have had no means even of leaving Sidmouth 
if I had not taken all this under my care and management. 
That dreary journey, undertaken, I think, on the 26th of 
January, in bitter cold and damp weather, 1 shall not easily 
forget. I looked very sharp after the poor little baby, then 
about eight months old. Arrived in London we were very 
unkindly treated by George IV., wh^se great wish was to get you 
and your Mamma out of the country ^ and I must say without 
my assistance you could not have remained. ... I state these 
facts, because it is useful to remember through what difficuUiee 
and hardships one had to struggle. You will also remember 
that though there fexistod the possibility of your eventually 
succeeding to the Crown, that possibility was very doubtful, 
the then Duchess of Clarence having been confined after your 
Mother, and there being every reason to think that, though 
poor little Princess Elizabeth did not live more than some 
months, other children might appear.^ 

It was a long time from 1820 to 1837 ! We got over it, 
however, and, as far as you are concerned, God be praised ! 
safely and happily. You are married, with every prospect of 
many happy years to come, and your happiness is crmvned, and 
consolidated^ as it were, by the birth of the dear little lady. 
Having from motives of discretion, perhaps earned even too far, 
not assisted at your coming to the throne, nor at your Corona- 
tion, nor afterw'ards at your marriage, 1 wished to assist at the 
christening of the little Princess, an event which is of great 
importance. ...» 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Cabixon Terrace, Ut February 1R4X« 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and in submitting this letter from Earl Granville, 
which coupled with the despatches from Sir Robert Stopford 
virtually show that the Turkish Question is brought to a close, 
begs most humbly to congratulate your Majesty upon this 
rapid and peaceful settlement of a matter w^hich at different 
p>6riod8 has assumed appearances so threatening to the peace 
of Europe.* 

I Two cMldren were bom to Uie I>ake and l>QcheMi oi CTlarenoe — Charlotte Augusta 
LcNifatt. born and died Stfth March 1819. aad Elisabeth Qeorgiaa Adelaide, bora lOth 
December 1B20, and died 4tb March 1821. • 

t See ante, pp. 252, 254. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

2nd FAruary 184L 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Lord Melbourne will be happy to wait upon your Majesty on 
Thursday, Saturday and Sunday, but he finds that there is 
to be a Cabinet dinner to-morrow. 

Lord Melbourne will speak to Lord Palmerston about Lord 
John Russell. 

Lord Melbourne does not see the name of the Arclibishop of 
Canterbury as a subscriber to this Parker ” Society, and if 
your Majesty will give him leave, he wil> ask him about it 
before he gives your Majesty an answer. It is in some degree 
a party measure, and levelled against these new Oxford 
doctrines. The proposal is to republish the works of the 
older divines up to the time of the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Up to that period the doctrines of the Church of 
England were decidedly Calvinistic. During the reign of 
James II.,‘ and particularly after the Synod of Dort (1618- 
1619), the English clergy very generally adopted Arminian 
opinions. 

It is proposed to republish the works of the divines who 
wrote during the first period, and to stop short when they come 
to the second. There is meaning in this. But, after all, the 
object is not a bad one, and it may not be worth while to con- 
sider it so closely. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

• 5th February 1841 (6 o’clock). 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is very sorry to have to acquaint your Majesty that the 
Duke of Wellington was taken ill in the House of Lords this 
evening with a seizure, probably paralytic, and of the same 
nature with those which he has had before. Lord Brougham, 
who was standing opposite to the Duke and addressing the 
House, observed the Duke’s face to be drawn and distorted, 
and soon afterw^ards the Duke rose from his seat and walked 
staggeringly towards the door. He walked down the gallery, 
supported on each side, but never spoke. A medic^ man 
wi^ procured to attend him ; he was placed in his carriage and 
driven home. . . . 

1 LordlCdboorne most have meant James L 
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L<yrd John Ruaaell to Queen Victoria. 

m March 1841. 

Lord John Russell presents his huml^le duty to your Majesty, 
and has tlie honour to state that the remainder of the Navy 
Estimates, and nearly the whole of the Army Estimates, were 
voted last night without any serious opposition. Indeed the 
chief fault found with the Army Estimates was that they are 
not large enough. 

Sir Robert Peel made a remarkable speech. Adverting to 
the present state of our affairs w’ith the United States,^ he said 
that much as he djsliked war, yet if the honour or interests 
of the country required it, he should sink all internal differ- 
ences, and give his best support to the Government of his 
country. 

This declaration was received with loud cheers. It must be 
considered as very creditable to Sir Robert Peel. 


ViacourU Palmer aton to Queen Victoria. 

FOBXiGN Office, lOth April 1841. 

Viscount Palmerston presents his humble duty to your 
Majesty, and has the honour to submit the accompanying 
letters, which he received yesterday, about the operations in 
China, and which have just been returned to him by Viscount 
Melbourne, whoso letter he also transmits.* 

Viscount Pahderston has felt greatly mortified and dis- 
appointed at this result of the expedition to China, and he much 
fears that the secpjel of tlio negotiation, which was to follow 
the conclusion of these preliminaiy" conditions, will not tend to 
render the arrangement less objectionable. Captain Elliot 
seems to have wholly disregarded the instructions which had 
been sent to him, and even when, by the entire success of the 
operations of the FUx^t, he was in a condition to dictate his own 
terms, he seems to have agreed to very inadequate conditions.* 
The amount of comj)en8ation for the opium surrendered falls 
short of the value of that opium, and nothing has been obtained 
for the expenses of the expedition, nor for the debts of the 

1 af§ Introtiartory Note, an/r, p. 2.54. 

S Qipttiin Elliot, lifter cApturioK tiie Cluneoe position at the month of Canton River, 
coiK'hulcHl a preliminary treaty with the Chinese Qoremment, which did not aatiafy tlio 
Oliincse. and which was atronf^ly ilisapproved of by tlie EnfrlUli Ministry, aa containing 
no trention of the opium trafho, which hmi been the cause of all the difficulties ; Elliot 
was aocorditiirly roi'alled, and succeeded by Sir Henry rottinger. 

S They were the cessiwi of Honur-Koiu'. and pavinent of an indemnitv of 6l000,(»<> 
doUare to Great iiritain, with provisioQ for commersial facilities and collection ol customs. 
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bankrupt Hong ^ merchants. The securities which the pleni- 
potentiaries were expressly ordered to obtain for British resi- 
dents in China have been abandoned ; and the Island of Chusan 
which they were specifically informed was to be retained till 
the whole of the pecuniary compensation should have been 
paid, h€is been hastily and discreditably evacuated. Even the 
cession of Hong Kong has been coupled with a condition about 
the payment of duties, which would render that island not a 
possession of the British Crown, but, like Macao, a settle- 
ment held by sufferance in the territory of the Crown 
of China. 

Viscount Palmerston deems it his duty in laying these papers 
before your Majesty, to state some few of <^e objections which 
he feels to the arrangement, but the Cabinet will have to con- 
sider, as soon as they meet after the Recess, what advice they 
may wish humbly to tender to your Majesty upon these im- 
portant matters. There is no doubt, howt^ver, that much has 
i)oen accomplished, but it is very mortifying to find that other 
things which the plenipotentiaries were ordered to obtain, 
and which the force placed at their command was amply 
sufficient to enable them to accomplish, have not been 
attained. 

Viscount Palmerston has sent a small map of the Canton 
River, which your Majesty may like to keep for future refer- 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

IZth Apn 1811. 

My dearest Uncle, — I thank you much for your kind letter 
of the 9th, received yesterday. I have just heard from Stock- 
mar (who, I hope, reported favourably of us all) that your 
Ministry is at last settled, of which I wish you joy. I tliink, 
dear Uncle, that you would find the East not only as “ absurd ” 
as the West, but very barbarous, cruel, and dangerous into the 
bargain. 

The Chinese business vexes us much, and Palmerston is 
deeply mortified at it. AU we wanted might have been got, 
if it had not been for the unaccountably strange conduct of 
Charles Elliot {not Admiral Elliot,* for he was obliged to come 
away from ill-health), who completely disobeyed his instruc- 
tions and tried to get the lowest terms he could. . . . The attack 
wid storming of the Chorempee Forts on the 7th of January 

1 ThfLBfttiTe Cknton merdumta,-— Hong here probably meaning a ** row of hooses," 
^ ' street,'* Hong Kong (Hiang Kiang) means the ** fragrant lagoon.*' 

3 They were boi& oocutioB of Lord M^to, the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
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was very gallantly done by the Marines, and imniense de- 
struction of the Chinese took place.^ The accounts of the 
cruelty of the Chinese to one another are horrible. Albert is 
so much amused at my having got the Island of Hong Kong, 
and we think Victoria ought to be called Princess of Hong Kong 
in addition to Princess ^yal. 

She drives out every day in a close carriage with the window 
open, since she has been here, which does her worlds of good, 
and she is to' have a uxilk to-day. 

Btockmar writes me word that Charlotte * is quite beautiful. 
I am very jealous. 

I think Vecto quite right not to travel without Nemours ; 
for it would look just as if she was unhappy, and ran to her 
parents for help. I am sure if Albert ever should be away 
(which, however, will and shall never happen, for I would go 
with him even if he was to go to the North Pole), I should never 
think of travelling ; but I can’t make mamma understand this. 
Now farewell. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

34<;k AprC 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Mr Labouchere ® has desired that the five-pound piece which 
is about to be issued from the Mint should be submitted for 
your Majesty’s inspection and approbation. 

Wo have had* under our consideration at the Cabinet the 
unfortunate subject of the conduct of Lord Cardigan.* The 
public feeling upon it is very strong, and it is almost certain 
that a Motion wdll be made in the House of Commons for an 
Address praying your Majesty to remove him from the com- 
mand of his regiment. Such a Motion, if made, there is ver}" 
little chance of resisting with success, and nothing is more to 
be apprehended and deprecated than such an interference of 
the House of Commons with the interior discipline and govern* 

1 Oornmndott* Bremtr rery speedily redaced some of the forts, but his farther opersr 
ttooB were stoppeii. 

1 Dftughter of Kimar Leopold, who married in 1857 the Archduke Ferdinand of Austria 
(aftvwmrds Km(>eror Maximilian of Mexico). 

S President of the Board of Trade, afterwards created IiOrd Tannton. 

* ** Within Ute space of a sinsrle twelvemonth, one of his [Lord Cardigan's! captains waf* 
eadiiered for writing him a challenge ; he sent a coarse and insulting verbal meesage to 
another, and Uien punislied 1dm vrith prolonged arrest, because he reimectfaUr refoaed 
to shake hands with the ofllcer who had been employed to convey the afntmt ; be fought 
a duel with a lieutenant who l\sd left ttie corps, and shot him through the body ; and he 
flogged a soldier on Sunday, between the Services, on the verr ^»ot where, ha lf an hour 
before, the man's comrades had been mustered for public wonbip."— 8lB G. TBBfSLTAK, 
lAft end Lettfrs of Lord If ocondoy, chap. vUi. 
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ment of the Army. It was also felt that the general order issued 
by the Horse Guards was not sufficient to meet the case, and in 
these circumstances it was thought proper that Lord Melbourne 
should see Lord Hill, and should express to him the opinion of 
the Cabinet, that it w^ necessary that he should advise your 
Majesty to take such measures as should have the effect of 
removing Lord Cardigan from the command of the 11th Hus- 
sars. The repeated acts of imprudence of which Lord Cardigan 
has been guilty, and the repeated censures which he has drawn 
down upon himself, form a ground amply sufficient for such a 
proceeding, and indeed seem imperiously to demand it.‘ 

Lord Melbourne has seen Lord Hill and made to him this 
communication, and has left it for his consideration. Lord Hill 
is deeply chagrined and annoyed, but will consider the matter 
and confer again with Lord Melbourne upon it to-morrow. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

2m April 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is most anxious upon all subjects to be put in possession of 
Your Majesty’s full and entire opinions. It is true that this 
question may materially affect the discipline of the Army, by 
subjecting the interior management of regiments to be brought 
continually under the inspection and control of the House of 
Commons upon complaints of officers against their superiors, 
or even of private men against the officers. 

The danger of the whole of Lord Cardigan’s proceedings has 
been lest a precedent of this nature should arise out of them. 
The question is whether it is not more prudent to prevent a 
question being brought forward in the House of Commons, 
than to wait for it with the certainty of being obliged to yield 
to it or of being overpowered by it. But of course this cannot 
be done unless it is consistent with justice and with the usage 
and prestige of the Service. 

Lord Melbourne has desired the Cabinet Ministers to as- 
semble here to-day at four o’clock, in order to consider the 
subject. Lord Melbourne has seen Lord Hill again this mom- 
ing, and Lord Hill has seen and consulted the Duke of Welling- 
ton, who has stated liis opinion very fully. 

-kLS* te had been acquitted on technical groonds by the House of Lords of 

^ooti^ a Capuin Harvey Oaniett Phippa I'uckett. He had accused TUckett of being 
^ letters which had appeared in the papers rejecting on his chancier ; a duel 
on WUBbledon Cknnmoa followed, and Tuckett waa wounded. The erideooe, ooonisting 
a Tiaiting card, ahowed that a Captain Harvey Tackett had been wound^ 
wtuefa waa held to be insoffioient evidence of identity. 
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The opinion of the Duke is that the Punishment on Sunday 
was a great impropriety and indiscretion upon the part of 
Lord Cardigan, but not a Military offence, nor a breach of the 
Mutiny Act or of the Articles of War ; that it called for the 
censure of the Commander-in-Chief, wliich censure was pro- 
noimced by the General Order upon which the Duke was con- 
sulted before it was issued, and that according to the usage 
of the Service no further stop can be taken by the Military 
Authorities. This opinion Lord Melbourne will submit to-day 
to the Cabinet Ministers. 

Lord Melbourne perceives that he has unintentionally 
written upon two sheets of paper, which he hopes will cavise 
your Majesty no inconvenience. 

Lord Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

South Street, 2 m April 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has himself seen the result of the election at Nottingham ^ 
without the least surprise, from his knowledge of the place and 
his observation of the circumstances of the contest. What 
John Hussell reported to your Majesty was the opinion of 
those who act for us in that place, but as soon as Lord Mel- 
bourne saw that there w’as a disposition upon the part of the 
violent party. Radicals, Chartists, and w'hat not, to support 
the Tory candidate, he know that the contest was formidable 
and dubious. The Tory party is very strong, naturally, at 
Nottingham, and if it rweivtn:! any accession of strength, was 
almost certain to prevail. This combination, or rather this 
accession of one party to the 1'ories, which has taken place at 
Nottingham, is very likely, and in Lord Melbourne’s opinion 
almost certain, to tak<^ place in many other parts of the 
oountrj' in the case of a general election, and forms very serious 
matter for consideration as to the prudence of taking such a 
step as a dissolution of the Parliament. 

Lord Melbourne will w^ait upon your Majesty after the 
Levif'e. It signifies not how late, as there is no House of 
Lords. 


Lord John RusseU to Queen Victoria, 

Wilton Crescent, Jfay 1841. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Mr Baring yesterday brought 

I Where Ur Walter, a Tory, was elected with a majority of fSS. 
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forward the Budget in a remarkably clear and forcible 
speech. 

The changes in the duties on Sugar and Timber,^ and the 
announcement made by Lord John Russell of a proposal for 
a fixed duty on Corn, seemed to surprise and irritate the 
Opposition. 

Sir Robert Peel refused to give any opinion on these pro- 
positions, and satisfied himself with attacking the Government 
on the state of the finances. 

The supporters of the Government were greatly pleased with 
Mr Baring’s plan, and loud in their cheers. 

It is the general opinion that Lord Stanley will not proceed 
with his Bill,* and there seems little doub^ of this fact. 

But the two parties are now evenly balanced, and the absence 
or defection of some two or three of the Ministerial party may 
at any time leav^e the Government in a minority. 


Viscowiii Melbourne to Queen Vietoria, 

Zrd May 181L 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We decided at the Cabinet on Friday that we could not sanction 
the agreement which Captain Elliot has probably by this time 
concluded with the Government of China, but that it would 
be necessary to demand a larger amount of indemnity for the 
past injury, and also a more complete security for our trade 
in future. For this purpose it was determined to send out 
instructions, in case the armament should not have left the 
Chinese coasts and have been dispersed, to reoccupy the Island 
of Chuscm,* a measure which appears to have had a great 
effect upon the minds oT the Chinese Government. It was 
also determined to recall Captain Elliot, and to send out as 
soon as possible another officer with full instructions from 
hen?e as to the views and intentions of your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Sir Henry Pottinger,* an officer in the East India 
Company's Service, much distinguished in the recent operations 
in Afghanistan, is designated with your Majesty’s approbation 
for this service, which he has signified his willingness to under- 
take. It was also thought that it would be proper to entrust 

1 Th« proposals were to increase the datj on colonial ttmoer from 10«. to 20«. a load, 
redocing it on foreign timber from r>5«. to 50«., to leavo thf rlntv on c<donial sogar un- 
loaded at 244. a cwt., reducing that on foreign sugar from 634. to 364. a cwt. 

2 On Irfeh Registration. 

2 The Island of Cboaan, off the coast of Ofaina, had been occupied in July 1840 as a 
case qI operations, but evacuated by Elliot in 1841, It was retaken in September 1841, 
after ElUot's recall, by Sir Henry Pottingw. 

* He bad served in the M^hratti War, and boen political agent In Sdnde. 

voi.. I 9* 
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Lord Auckland ' with general discretionary powers as to the 
further conduct of the expedition. These determinations 
Lord Melbourne hopes that your Majesty >^ill approve. 

Lord John Russell informed Lord Melbourne yesterday that 
he knew that it was not the intention of the Opposition to press 
Lord Stanley’s Bill ; but it is not to be expect^ in the present 
position of affairs that they will not determine upon taking 
some decisive and united measure in advance. 

In the present state of public measures and of public feeling, 
when debate may arise at any moment, it would not be fitting 
for Lord Melbourne to absent himself on any sitting day 
from the House of Lords. But unless there should be any- 
thing so urgent as fre prevent him, he will come down after 
the House on Tuesday evening and stay until Thursday 
morning. 

Fanny is highly delighted and immeasurably grateful for 
your Majesty’s offer of the Lodge in Richmond Park, and most 
desirous to avail herwilf of your Majesty's kindness, and so is 
Jocelyn. Lord Melbourne has little doubt that they will 
thankfully accept it.® 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

PARIS, 3rd iiay 1841. 

ISfv BFT.ovED Victoria, — As you know surely already, the 
day of yt'sterday went off very well. The christening ® was 
veTA’ splendid, the weatlaT beautiful, and everything extremely 
well inanng<Hl. . . . The arrival at Notre-Dame, and the coup 
d'cril of the old church, all hung interiorly with crimson velvet 
draperies and trophies of flags, w'as very splendid. There was 
in the church tbiw rows de tribunes all full of well-dressed 
people. Les grands corps de VEtat etaient ranges de chaque edit et 
dans le cha'ur ; VAutcl etait place au centre de, Veglise, Les 
cardinaux et tout le cierge Haie^nt alcfUour. When my father 
arrived, the Archbishop of Paris rec*eived him at the door of 
the church, and we all walked in state. My father ouvrait la 
marche witli the Queen. Prte-dieu and chairs were di.sposed 
for us en demi-cerclc before the altar, or rather before the 
baptismal font, which was placed in front of it, in the very 
middle of the Church. My father and mother stood in the 
centre of the row near each other. Your uncle, Chartres, and 

t Governor-O^neml ol tnaia. 

9 IjmIv I’anny Cowper, I^d Molbourne's xuecf, was marri<*iJ to Lord Jo(>«lTn on 27ti 
April. 

3 Of the Comte da Pwris, at this time nenrlj tliree jean old, son of the Due d’Orlianf 
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all the Princes followed on the side of my father, and the 
Princesses on the side of my mother. Paris remained with 
Hdlene till the moment of the christening. When the cere- 
mony began he advanced near the font with my father and 
mother (sponsors), and was taken up in the arms of his nurse. 
After the christening a Mass and Te Deum were read, and when 
we came back to the Tuileries the corps municipal brought tlie 
sword which the City of Paris has given to the Comte de 
Paris. . . . 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

Wilton Descent, ith May 1841. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that Lord Stanley yesterday post- 
poned his Bill for a fortnight, which at this period of the year 
is equivalent to its abandonment. 

On the other hand. Lord Sandon gave a notice for Friday 
for a Resolution on Sugar Duties. 

If, as is jirobable, this Motion is made as a party movement, 
it is probable that, w’ith the addition of those on the Ministerial 
side who have an interest in the West Indi(*s, the Motion will 
be successful. 

The whole scheme of finance for the year will thus bo over- 
turned. 

The Tory party seem to expect a dissolution of Parliament, 
but yoiu* Majesty’s advisers wull hardly be ^ble to recommend 
to your Majesty such a step. 

The cry against the Poor Law^ is sure to be taken up by the 
worst politicians of the Tory party, and, as at Nottingham, 
may be successful againstf that most useful law\ 

The friends of Government wdio represent counties will bo 
taunted wnth the proposal to alter the Corn Law. 

Bribery is sure to be resorted to beyond anything yet seen. 

A defeat of the Ministry on a dissolution would bo final and 
irreparable. 

On the other hand, their succeesors in the Government 
would have to provide for the excess in the expenditure 
pledged against the best measures that could be resorted to for 
the purpose. It would be a diflficulty of their own secjking, and 
their want of candour and justice to their opponents w'ould be 
the cause of their ownn embarrassments. 

The moment is a very important one, and the consequences 
of tlie vote of Friday, or probably Monday, cannot fail to be 
serious. 
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Memorandum by Mr Anson. 

“ The Ministry in jeopardy.'' (Heading in (he Prince 
Albert's hand.) 

Windsor Castle, Uh May 1841. 

Lord Melbourne came down from town after the House of 
Lords. I went with him to his room for an hour after the 
Queen had retired. He said the main struggle would take 
place on the Sugar Duties on Friday. His impression was that 
the Government would bo beat, and he must then decide 
whether to go out or dissolve. He leaned to the former. I 
said, “ I trusted he would not dissolve unless he thought there 
was some prospect of increasing his strength, and begged him 
to remember what w’as done would not be considered the 
act of the Government but that of himself and the Queen, 
and that ho individually would be held as the responsible 
person.” 

Ho said he had not written to the Queen to prepare H.M. for 
coming events and the course that it would be incumbent upon 
her to take, for he felt it extremely difficult and delicate, 
especially as to the use she should make of the Prince, and of 
her mode of communication when she required it with Lord 
Melbourne. Ho thought she ought never to ask his advice 
direct, but if sho required his opinion there would be no 
objection to her obtaining it through the Prince. 

He said H.M. had relied so implicitly upon him upon all 
affairs, that ho felt that she required in this emergency advice 
upon almost every subject. That he would tell H.M. thet she 
must carefully abstain from playing the same part she did, 
again, on Sir U, Peers attempt to form a Ministry, for that no- 
thing but the forbearance of tho Tories had enabhxl himself and 
his colleagues to su[)port H.M. at that time. He feared PeePs 
doggedness and pertinacity might make him insist, as a point 
of honour, on having all discretion granted to him in regard to 
the removal of Ladies. 1 told him of tho Prince’s suggestion 
that before the Quezon .saw Sir U. Peel some negotiation might 
be entered into with Sir Robert, so that the subject might be 
avoided by mutual consent, the terms of which might be 
that Sir Robert should give up his demand to extort the 
principle. The Queen, on the other hand, should require 
the resignation of those Ladies objected to by Sir Robert. 
Lord Melbourne said, however, that the Prince must not 
have personal communication with Sir Robert on this 
subject, but he thought that 1 might through the medium 
of a common friend. 
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Memorandum by Mr Anson* 

WINDSOR CastlB, May 1841 . 

Saw Lord Melbourne after his interview this morning with 
the Queen. He says, Her Majesty was perfectly calm and 
reasonable, and seemed quite prepared for the resignation of 
the Government. He said she was prepared to give w'ay upon 
the Ladies if required, but much wished that that point might 
be previously settled by negotiation with Sir R. Peel, to avoid 
any discussion or difference. Lord Melbourne thinks I might 
do this. He would also like Peel to be cautioned not to press 
Her Majesty to decide heistily, but to give Her Majesty time, 
and that he should feel that if he acted fajrly he would be mot 
in the same spirit by the Queen. 

With regard to future communication with Lord Melbourne, 
the Queen said she did not mean that a change should exclude 
her from Lord Melbourne’s society, and when Lord Melbourne 
said that in society Her Majesty could not procure Lord 
Melbourne’s opinion upon any subject, and suggested that 
that should be obtained through the Prince, Her Majesty said 
that that could pass in writing under cover to me, but that she 
must communicate direct. 

The Queen, he says, leans to sending for the Duke of Welling- 
ton. Lord Melbourne advised that Her Majesty should make 
up her mind at once to send for Sir Robert. He told me that 
it would not bo without precedent to send for both at once ; 
this it appears to me would obviate every obj(MJtion. The 
Queen, he thinks, has a perfect right to exercise her judgment 
upon the selection of all persons recommended to Her Majesty 
for Household appointments, both as to liking, but chiefly as 
to their character and as to the character of the husband or 
wife of the person selected. Ho would advise the Queen to 
adopt the course which King William did with Lord Melbourne 
in 1835, viz. desiring Lord Melbourne, before His Majesty 
approved of any appointments, to send a list of those proposed 
even to the members of every Board, and the King having 
them all before him expressed his objections to certain persons, 
which Lord Melbourne yielded to. 

Told Lord Melbourne that the Prince wished him to impress 
upon the Queen’s mind not to act upon the approaching crisis 
without the Prince, because she would not be able to go through 
diflicultics by herself, and the Prince would not be able to help 
her when he was ignorant of the considerations which had 
influenced her actions. He would wish Lord Melbourne when 
with the Queen to call in the Prince, in order that they might 
both be set right upon Lord Melbourne’s opinioxis, that he 
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might express in the presence of each other his views, in order 
that he should not convey different impressions by speaking to 
them separately, so that they might act in concert. 

The Prince says the Queen always sees what is right at a 
glance, but if her feelings run contrary she avoids the Prince’s 
arguments, which she feels sure agree with her own, and seeks 
arguments to support her wishes against her convictions from 
other people. 

ViacourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South SXRErr, ith May 1841. 

Lord Melbourne p*l*e,sent.s his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and laments much the prospect that lies before us, more especi- 
ally as it is so repugnant to your Majesty's feelings. Your 
Majesty has often observed that these events must come in 
the courst^ of affairs at some moment or anotl^er, but Lord 
Melbourne knows not whether it is much consolation to reflect 
that what is very diHag^et^able is also natural and unavoidable. 
Lord Melbourne feels certain that your Majesty will consider 
the situation calmly and impartially, will do that which shall 
appear the best for your own interests and those of the country, 
which are identical. 

Everything sliall be done that can be ; the questions which 
may arise shall bt* considered well, and upon os full informa- 
tion as can be obtained. Hut Lord Melbourne has little to add 
to what he wrote to your Majesty yesUTday. So many in- 
terests are aFfectt^d by this Sugar question, the We^st Indian, 
the East Indian, tlu' opponents of Slavery and others, that 
no small number of our supporters will be induced either to 
stay away or to voU* ageiitst us, anfl this must place us in a 
minority upon the main points of our Budget. In this w^e can 
hardly a<.xjuie.sce, nor can we mlopt a different policy and pro- 
pose other taxes, when in our opinion the necessary revenue 
can Ik* raistxl without imposing them. This state of things 
imposes upon as the alternative of dissolution or of resignation, 
and to try the h)rmt*r without succeeding in it would be to 
place both your Majesty and ourselves in a worse situation 
tlion that in which we are at present. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Stbkbi, Sth May 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We have been considering this question of dissolution at the 
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Cabinet, and we have had before us a general statement of the 
public returns for England and Wales. It is not very favour- 
able, but Lord Melbourne fears that it is more favourable than 
the reality would prove. The Chancellor,^ Palmerston, and 
Hobhouse are strongly for dissolution, but the opinion of the 
majority is the other way, and in that opinion Lord Melbourne 
is strongly inclined to agree. 

Lord Melbourne will have the honour of waiting upon your 
Majesty to-morrow at three. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson, 

Notes upon an Interview wttb> Sir Robert 
Peel (No. !).» 

m May 1841. 

Told Sir Robert that I had wished to have sought him 
through the medium of a common friend, which would have 
given him a greaU»r confidence than I had now a right to ex- 
pect at his hands, but I felt upon so delicate a mission it was 
safer, and would be more in accordance with liis wishes, to 
come direct. 

That the Prince had sent me to him, with the object of 
removing difficulties upon his coming into office. 

That Her Majesty was anxious that the question of the 
removal of the Ladies of the Bedchamber should not be re- 
vived, and would wish that in any personal communication 
with Sir Robert this question might be avoided. 

That it might be arranged that if Sir Robert would not insist 
upon carrying out his principle. Her Majesty might procure 
the resignation of any Ladies whom Sir Robert might object 
to ; that I thought there might be a disposition to yield to the 
removal of the Mistress of the Robes, Lady Normanby, and 
the Duchess of Bedford, as being connected with leading 
political persons in Government. 

Endeavoured to impress upon Sir Robert that if he acts 
fcurly and kindly towards the Queen, he will be met in the 
same spirit. 

Sir Robert said he had considered the probable object of 
my interview, and thought, from my former position with 
Lord Melbourne, that Lord Melbourne would be aware of my 
coming. He must be assured of this before he could speak 
confidentially to me. 

1 The Earl of Ck>ttenham. 

> Set Parker'a Sir Robert Peel, roL U. p. a seg., where Peel’e nuanwandam ci the 

interview ie set out. 
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tJlpm ^liis <1 Admitted that Lord Melbourne had knowledge 
of tfx^ but that I was not authorised to say that he 

had. 

Sir Eobert said, I shall put aside all form» and treat you 
frankly and confidentially. You may. depend upon every 
word you say being held as sacred. No part, without further 
permission, shall be mentioned even to the Duke, much less to 
any of my other colleagues. 

“ I ivotdd waive every pretension to office, I declare to Oed / 
sooner than that my acceptance of it should he attended with any 
personal humiliation to the Queen.'' 

He thought that giving in the names of those Ladies whom 
he considered obnoxious was an offensive course towards the 
Queen. 

For the sake of office, which he did not covet, he could not 
concede any constitutional principle, but it was not necessary 
that that principle should be mooted. 

“ It would be repulsive to my feelings that Her Majesty 
should part with any of her Ladies, as the restiZ^ of a foreod 
stipulalion on my part ; in a party sense it would doubtless 
be advantageous to me to say that I had demanded from the 
Queen, and the Queen had conceded to me the appointments 
of these three Ladies.” 

The mode he would like, and which he considered as least 
objectionable for Her Majesty, was for Her Majesty to say to 
him, ” There is no occasion to revive this constitutional ques- 
lion, as those ladies immediately connected with prominent 
members of the Administration have sent in their resignation.” 

The vacancies existing before Sir Robert Peel sees Her 
Majesty, there is no necessity for discussion. 

On the one hand, by this means, there w^as less appearance 
of insult to the Queen, and on the other, there was no appear- 
ance of concession of principle upon his. 

Sir Robert w'as ready to make any personal sacrifice for Her 
Majesty's comfort, oxci'pt that of his honour. ” Can the Queen 
for an instant suppose that I woiild permit my party to urge 
me on to insist upon anything incompatible wnth Her Majeety*8 
dignity, which it would bt? my great aim and honour to defend? ” 

[This was his indignant reply to my remark upon the rumours 
that his party w'ould press him to coerce and subdue Her 
Majesty.] 

Sir Robert thinks it better for the Queen to avoid anything 
in the shape of a stipulation. He would like what he would 
have done upon a former occasion (and upon which, on the 
honoui* of a gentleman, his views had undergone ho change) 
to be taken as a test of what he would be ready to concede to. 
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Notbiiig but misoono^don, he said# could in hk opinion 
have led to failure before. ** Had lAe Queen told me ** (after 
the question was mooted^ which it never need have been) 
** that those three ladies immediately connected with the Govern- 
tnent had tendered theCrffesignation, I should have been perfecdy 
satisfied^ and should have consulted the Queen's feelings in 
replacing them.” 

Sir Robert said this conversation shall remain sacred, and 
to all effect, as if it had never happened, until he saw me 
again to-morrow morning. 

There is nothing said, he added, which in any way pledges 
or compromises the Queen, the Prince, or Lord Melbourne. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 

Interview with Sir Robert Pj:el (No. 2). 

lOr/i May 1841. 

Peel said : ” It is essential to my position with the Queen 
that Her Majesty should luiderstand that I have the feelings 
of a gentleman, and where my duty does not interfere, I can- 
not act against her wishes. Her Majesty doubtless knows how 
pressed I cun as the head of a powerful party, but the im- 
pression I wish to create in Her Majesty’s mind is, that I am 
boimd to defend her against their encroachments.” 

In regard to Household appointments the holders of which 
are not in Parliament, he had not considered the question, but 
In the meantime he would in no way comrfiit himself to any- 
one, or to any understanding upon the subject, without pre- 
vious communication. Ho had no personal objects to serve, 
and the Queen’s wishes would always be consulted. 

He again repeated, that if the Queen’s personal feelings 
would suffer less by forming an Administration to his exclusion, 
he should not be offended. Private life satisfied him, and ha 
had no ambition beyond it. 

Lord Melbourne might rest assured that he fully appreciated 
his aim, that his only object was to do that which was most for 
Her Majesty’s advantage, and no human being should know 
that he was privy to this overture. Lord Melbourne might 
depend upon his honour. If Lord Melbourne was pressed ta 
a dissolution he should still feel the same impression of Lord 
Melbourne’s conduct, that it was honourable and straight- 
forward. 

He wished the Prince to send him a list of those Ladies 
who&i it would be agreeable to Her Majesty to have in her 
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Household. Sir Robert must propose it to the Ladies, but 
will be entirely guided by Her Majesty^s wishes. There should 
be no appearance that Her Majesty has any understanding, 
as he was bound to lus party to make it appear that the 
appointments emanated from himself.^* 


Memorandum by the Queen, 

IKA May 1841. 

The Queen considers it her right (and is aware that her pre- 
decessors were peculiarly tenacious of this right) to appoint 
her Household. Shb, however, gives up the great officers of 
State and tlioso of her Lords-in- Waiting, Equerries, and 
Grooms-in-Waiting, wlio are in Parliament, to the appoint- 
ment of the Prime Minister, subject to her approval. 

The Queen has always appointed her Ladies of the Bed- 
chamber herself, but has generally mentioned their names to 
the J*rimo Minister before appointing them, in order to leave 
him room for obj(*otion in case ho should deem their appoint- 
ment injurioiLs to his Government, when the Queen would 
probably not appoint the Lady. 

The Maids of Honour and Women of the Bedchamber are 
of course iu)t inc^luded amongst those who are mentioned to 
the I’rime Minist(*r before their appointment, but are at once 
appointed by the Queen. 


Extract from the Queens Journal. 

^ Wednesday, I2ih May 1811. 

“ At seven minutes to five Lord Melbourne came to me and 
stayed till lialf-past five. He gave mo the copies of Anson’s 
conversations with Peel. Lord Melbourne tlien gave me a 
letter from tlie Chancellor to reeul, strongly advocating a dis- 
solution, and vdshing that there should be a division also on 
Lord John Kiisseirs amendment.* 

“ Lord Melbourne left the letter with me. The first part of 
the letter, relative to Lord John's amendment, we think good, 
but the other part we can’t quite agree in. * There is to be 
a Cabinet to-morrow to consider what is to be done,* said Lord 
Melbourne, * for the Chancellor’s opinion must be considered. 

1 There w«e « further inttinriew on the following daj at which rarirae detailed pointe 
were arrangCKt. • 

a To Lord Sandou’s resolution on the Sugar Duttea. 
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There is a preferment amongst our people for dissolution,* 
Lord M. added. The feeling in the country good. I asked 
Lord M., ‘ Must they resign directly, the next day, after the 
division (if they intended resigning) ? * ‘ Why,* he said, * it 

was awkward not to do so if Parliament was sitting ; if the 
division were only to take place on Friday, then they needn’t 
announce it till Monday,’ which we hope will be the case, €is we 
agreed it wouldn’t do for me to have a ball the day Lord M. 
had resigned, and before I had sent for anybody else, and 
therefore I hoped that it could be managed that the division 
did not take place till Friday. Lord M. said that in case they 
resigned, he wished Vernon Smith ^ to be made a Privy Coun- 
cillor ; the only addition to the Peers her mentioned the other 
day he wished to make is Surrey ; * we agreed that too many 
Peers was always a bad thing.” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

nth May 1841. 

... I am sure you w’ill forgive my writing a very short 
letter to-day, but I am so harassed and occupied w^ith business 
that I cannot find time to write letters. You will, 1 am sure, 
fed for me ; the j)robability of parting from so kind and ex- 
cellent a being as Lord Melbourne as a Minister (for a friend 
he will always remain) is very, very painful, even if one feels it 
will not probably be for long ; to take it philosophically is my 
great wash, and quietly I certainly shall, b^iit one cannot help 
feelings of affection and gratitude. Albert is the greatest 
possible comfort to mo in every way, and iny position is much 
more independent than it was before. 

I am glad you see the^ French feeling in the right light. I 
rejoice that the christening, etc., went off so well. Believe 
me, ever, your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Extract from the Queen's Journal. 

Thursday, IZth Hay 1841. 

” Saw Lord Melbourne at a little past four. 

“ . . . ‘We have had a Cabinet,’ Lord Melbourne said, 
‘ and we have been considering the question of dissolution and 
what is the best course to be pursued ; if we were to dissolve, 

1 Robert Vernon Smith ('18(X)-1873), Under-Secretary for War and the Cdioniei^ after* 
wari^Lord Lweden. 

> Tike Earl of Surrey now M.F. for Wetti Sussex, and Treasurer of the 

Hous^old, and was afteiwards thirteenth Duke of Ncufolk. 
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John Rusaell/ he said, * would pursue quite a different course ; 
he would then announce the Sugar Duties at once. I (Lord 
Melbourne) said, that I had been considering well the whole 
question, and the Chancellor's letter, but that altogether I did 
not think it advisable to have recourse Ao a dissolution — and 
1 think the greater part lean towards that opinion ; but there 
are a few who are very much for a dissolution ; — the Chancellor 
and Hobhouse very much so, and Palmerston. They have^ 
however, not quite finally decided the matter. I understand 
the debate will certainly go over to-night,' he said, ‘ and that 
they would have time on Saturday and Sunday to consider 
about Lord John’s amendment.’ ” 

« 

Extract from t?ie QuccrCs Journal. 

Saturday^ I5th JUay 1841 . 

“ Lord Melbourne came to me at twenty minutes past one,i 
and we talked about this question of dissolution. ‘ We shall 
have a long debate upon it this morning at the Cabinet,’ Lord 
Melbourne said. ‘ The worst thing is, that if we carry the 
Sugar Duties, wo must dissolve. If we were to dissolve,’ he 
continued, * and were to have the parties equal as they are now, 
it would be very bad ; if we tocre to have a majority, it would be 
a groat thing ; hut if we w'ere to have a minority it W'ould be 
still worse. . . Wo know’ that Charles I. and Charles II., and 
even Cromw'oll, appealed to the country, and had a Parliament 
returned into their very teeth ’ (so strong an Opposition), 

‘ and that produced deposition, and convulsion, and bloodshed 
and death ; but since then the Crowm has always had a 
inajority returned in favour of it. Even Queen Anne,’ he con- 
tinucKi, ‘ w'ho removed Marlborough in the midst of his most 
glorio^ victoritjs and dissolved Parliament, had an immense 
majority, though h(*r measures were miserable ; William IV.,’ 
he said, * even though ho had a majority against him w'hich 
j)revented him from keeping lus Ministers, had a much stronger 
feeling for him in that Parliament, than he ever had before. 
But I am afraid,’ he added, ‘ that for the first time the Crown 
would have an Opposition returned smack against it ; and 
that would be on affront to w*hich I am very unwilling to 
expose the Crown.* This is very true.” 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

TunXRiES, 14/A May 1841. 

My dearest Victoria,— I am deeply grateful for your hind 
letter, which reached me this morning. Letters from hence 
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ought not to be longer on their way than, at the longest, forty 
hours; forty-eight is the maximum. I fear that they are delaye<l 
at the Foreign Office ; here it cannot be, as for instance these 
lines go this evening. 

I can easily understand that the present crisis must have 
something very painful for you, and you will do well for your 
health and comfort to try to take it as philosophically as pos- 
sible ; it is a part of the Constitutional system which is for the 
Sovereign very hard to get over. 

Nou 8 savona totia des paroles sur cct air, as the French say. 
I was convinced that Lord Melbourne’s richt and good feeling 
would make him pause before he proposed to you a dissolution. 
A general election in England, when great passions must be 
roused or created to render it efficacious for one party or 
another, is a dangerous experiment, always calculated to shake 
the foundations on which have hitherto reposed the great 
elements of the political power of the country. Albert will be 
a great comfort to you, and to hear it from yourself has given 
me the sincerest delight. His judgment is good, and he is mild 
and safe in his opinions ; they deserve your serious attention ; 
young as he is, I have really often been quite surprised how 
quick and correct his judgment is. . . . 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

Wilton Ciusscsnt, Uth May 1841. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble dqty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that the general effect of last week’s 
debate * has been greatly in favour of the measures of your 
Majesty’s Ministers. 

The speeches of Mr Labouchere, Sir George Grey, and Lord 
Howick, with the powerful argument of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on Friday night, have not been met by any corre- 
sponding ability on the other side. 

In fact the Opposition seem to have concealed their own 
views of policy, and to have imagined that the Anti-Slavery 
feeling would carry them through successfully. But this 
expectation has been entirely disappointed ; debate hits un- 
masked the hollow pretence of humanity, and the meetings at 
Exeter Hall and in the country have completely counteracted 
the impressions which Dr Lushington’s speech ^ had produced. 

Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire 
have been roused to strong excitement by the prospect of a 

* 1 On Lord Sandon’s resolution. 

9 Against the Budget, on the ground that it tended to enoourage sUrery. 
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reduction of the duty on corn. Several of the large towns have 
expressed their opinions without distinction of party. 

These 83 nnptonis are said to have created some dissensions 
among the opponents ‘of your Majesty’s present Government. 

Sir Robert I’cf^l, Lord Stanley, and nearly all the eminent 
leaders of the party, profess their adherence to the principles of 
Mr Huskisson.i On the other hand, the Duke of Buckingham,* 
with many Lords and Commoners, is opposed to any relaxation 
of the present Corn Laws. This difference must ultimately 
produce serious consequences, and it is possible they may break 
out before the pre^sent debate is ended. 

One consequence of the propositions of the Ministry is the 
weakening of the poMier of the Chartists, who have relied on the 
misrepresentation that neither Whigs nor Tories would ever 
do anything for the iinprov^cment of the condition of the w’ork- 
ing classes. 

All these eireumstances have a bearing on the question of a 
dissolution of Parliament, and are to be weighed against the 
risks and inconveniences of so bold a measure. 


Extract from the Quecris Journal, 

Monday, lllh May 1841. 

“ Lord Melbourne came to me at twenty minutes to three. 
There w’ere no new news. H(* gave me a letter from the Duke 
of Roxburgh,^ saying he could not support Government on the 
Corn Laws, and Writing an unnecessarily cold letter. Lord 
Melbourne fears this would lose Roxburgli in case of an election. 
A great many of tlu* friends of the Government, however, are 
against any alt<*ration in the Corn I.aws. Talked of the ex- 
cellent accounts from tin' country with which the i)apers are 
full, and 1 said I couldn’t help thinking the Government would 
gain by a dissolution, and the feeling in the country so strong, 
and daily increasing. They would lose the counties. Lord 
Melbourne tliinks, and the question is whether their .successes 
in the manufactiiring towns would be sufficient to counter- 
balance that. The debate may last longer. Lord Melbourne 
says, as J. Ruasell says he will continue it os long as their 
friends wdsh it. IVIany of th(‘ir fricinls would be vcr\' angry if we 

1 Whu'h w«rc opp.seti to ProUrt on and the Navijyatitin 

2 Uic-h>u*d riivntiKi'iut ( I set-ond huk<' of the 1S‘J2 creation, M.P. for Bucks 

and author of the ** i'handos clause,*’ became Lord l*n\.v Seal tins year, 
but resitmeil shortly after. He ditaupated his property, and had to sell the contents 
of Stowe. t 

3 James, sixth Duke. The Duchess was afterwords a Lady of the Bedchamber. 
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did not dissolve. Lord Melbourne says. ‘ I say always,’ said 
Lord Melbourne, ‘ that your Majesty will be in such a much 
worse position ’ (if a majority should be returned against us), 
‘ but they say not, for that the others would dissolve.’ I said 
that if that was so we muM dissolve, for then that it would come 
to just the same thing, and that tJiat changed my opinion very 
much. ‘ You would like us then to make the attempt ? ’ Lord 
Melbourne asked. I said * Almost.* I askc'd if he really 
thought they would dissolve. ‘ I’ve great reason to believe they 
would,’ he replied. ‘ Hardinge^ told Vivian ® “ we shall pre- 
vent your dissolving, but we shall dissolve.*' ' . . . 1 asked did 
Lord Melbourne think they (the Conser\’atives) would remain 
in long, and Melbourne said : ‘ One can’t 4 ell beforehand what 
may happen, but you would find their divisions and dissen- 
sions amongst themselves sufficient to prevent their staying 
in long.’ . . . 

“ Saw Lord John Ru.saell. who didn’t feel certain if the debate 
would end to-night. Talked of the very good feeling in the 
country. He said he understood Sir Edward Knatchbull * 
was exceedingly displeased at what Peel had said concerning 
Free Treide, and said in that case Peel would be as bad as the 
present Government. He thinks the Tories, if in j)ower, 
might try and collect the Sugar duties without Law', w'hich 
would do them a groat deal of harm and be exceedingly un- 
pojmlar. He does not think the Tories intend certainly to 
dissolve. Ho thinks they w'ould not dissolve now, and that 
they would hereafter got so entangled by their uw^n dissensions 
as to render it unfavourable to them.” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

mh May 1311. 

... I wras sure you would feel for me. Since last Monday, 
the 10th, we have lived in the daily expectation of a final (*vont 
taking place, and the debate still continues, and it is not certain 
whether it will even finish to-night, this being the eighth night, 
it having begun on Friday the 7th, two Saturdays and two 
Sundays having inter\'ened ! Our plans are so unsettled that 
I can tell you nothing, only that you may depend upon it 
nothing will be done without having been duly, properly, and 
maturely weighed. Lord Melbourne’s conduct is as usual 

1 sir Henry Hardinge 0785-1 856) had been Secretary at War, and Chid Secretary for 
Ireland, under former Tory Governments. 

8 Mli^r-General of the Ordnance. 

5 M.P. for East Kent. He became Paymaster-General m Peel’s Oabtoct. 
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perfect ; fair, calm, and totally disinterested, and I am certain 
that in whatever position he is you will treat him just as you 
have always done. 

My dearest Angel is indeed a great comfort to me. He 
takes the greatest interest in what goes on, feeling with and for 
me, and yet abstaining as he ought from biassing mo either 
way, though we talk much on the subject, and his judgment is, 
as you say, good and mild. . . . 

P.S . — Pray let me hear soon when you come. You, I know, 
like me to tell you what I hear, and for me to bo frank with you. 
I therefore tell you that it is believed by some people here, and 
even by some in the Government, that you wish my Govern- 
ment to bo out. Norv, I never for an instant can believe such 
an assertion, as I know your liberal feelings, and your interest 
in my welfare and in that of the country too well to think you 
could wish for such a thing, and I imm^iately said I was sure 
this was not so ; but I think you would do well to say to Sey- 
mour something which might imply interest in my present 
Government. 

I know you will understand my anxiety on your account, 
lest such a mischievous report should be believ^. It comes, 
you see, from the idea that your feelings are very French. 


Extract from the Queen's Journal. 

Tuesday, 18/A May 1841. 

“ Saw Lord Moibourne,^ He said Lord John Russell had 
been to see him, and, ‘ He now wishes us not to resign, but to 
give notice iinmediat<?ly of a Motion on the Corn Laws. This, 
ho thinks, will make the others propgse a vote of confidence, or 
make them oppo.se the Sugar Duties, which, he thinks, will be 
bott4»r for us to resign ujion, and when it would be clear to our 
people that we couldn't dissolve. Everybody says it would 
be a very bad thing for us to resign now, upon such a question 
as this, and we must con.sider the party a little.’ I said, of 
course, this would be agreeable to me as it gave us another 
chance. I said it would be awkw'ard if they resigned Thursday, 
on account of the Hirthday. Lord Melbourne said I could 
wait a day and only send for Peel on Saturday, that that 
wouldn't signify to Peel, as he could come down to Claremont. 
... I asked, in ease they meant to bring on this Com Law 
question, when would they do so. ‘ Perhaps about the 30th,' 

t Alter day»* dlwroMions of Lord Sandoo’f Motioo, tho lUnistefs were drtatted 
by 317 to 281. 
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Lord Melbourne said. It would be a more dangerous question, 
but it would make them (the Tories) show their colours, which 
is a great advantage. He said they prevented Sir Edward 
Knatchbull from speaking last night.” 


V^idncsday, 19/ A May. 

” At twenty minutes to one came Lord Melbourne. ... I 
returned him Lord John Russell’s letter, and talked of it, and 
of John Russell’s saying the division and Peel’s speech made 
it absolutely necessary to decide to-day whether to resign or 
dissolve. I asked what Peel had said in J^is speech about the 
Corn Laws. * I'll tell you, Ma’am, what he said,’ Lord Mel- 
bourne replied, ‘ that he was for a sliding duty and not for a 
fixed duty ; but he did not pledge himself as to what rate of 
duty it should be. I must say,’ Lord Melbourne continued, ‘ I 
am still against dissolution. I don’t think our chances of 
success are sufficient.’ I replied that I couldn’t quite believe 
that, but that I might be wrong. Lord John is for dissolving. 
‘ You wish it ? ’ I said I always did. Talked of thc^ ft>cling 
in the City and in the country being so good. Lord Melbourne 
don’t think so much of the feeling in tlie country. Talked of 
the majority of thirty-six having not been more than they 
expected. . . . Lord Melbourne said people thought the debate 
was lengthened to jilease me. I said not at all, but that it wew 
more convenient for me. Anyhow I need do nothing till 
Saturday. The House of Commons was ^adjourned to the 
next day, and the House of Lords to Monday. ‘ Mr Baring 
says,’ he said, ‘ if there was only a majority one way or 
another, it would be better than this state of complete 
equality.’ • 

” At twenty minutes past four Lord Melbourne returned. 
‘Well, Ma’am,’ he said, ‘we’ve considered this question, and 
both the sides of it well, and at last we voted upon it ; and there 
were — the Lord Chancellor for dissolution. Lord Min to ^ for it, 
Lord Normanby against it, but greatly modihod ; Lord John 
for. Lord Palmerston for, Lord Clarendon for. Lord Morpeth 
for, Lord Lansdowne for, Labouchere for, Hobhouse for. Dun- 
cannon * for. Baring for, Macaulay for ; and under those cir- 
cumstances of course* I felt I could not but go with them.’ * 
Lord Melbourne was much affected in saying all this. ‘ So we 

1 Lord Minto wa* Pir«t Tx>rd of th«* Admiralty 

> Tlicn First Conimiiuiuoner of Lund ICevenue. 

- Se»Sir John Hobbouse’fi account of this Cabinet meeting, Edinburgh Renew, vol. 133, 
p. 336. 
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shall go on, bring on the Sugar Duties, and then, if things are 
in a pretty good state, dissolve. I hope you approve ? * I said 
I did highly . . . and that I felt so happy to keep him longer. 
‘ You are aware we may have a majority against us ? * he said ; 
he means in our election. The Sugar ADuties would probably 
take a fortnight or throe weeks to pass, and they would dissolve 
in June and meet again in October. He thought they must.” 


Viscount Melboume to Queen Victoria. * 

2Ut May 1841. 

Lord Melbourne thinks that what your Majesty proposes to 
say will do very well, but it is thought best to say “ Church as 
Reformed ” at the Reformation. 

If yoiu* Majesty could say this, it would be well : 

“ I am very grateful for your congratulations on the return 
of this day. I am happy to take this opportunity of again 
expressing to you my firm determination to maintain the 
Church of England as settled at the Reformation, and my firm 
belief in her Articles and Creeds, as hitherto understood and 
interpreted by her soundest divines.” 

Nothing could go off better than the dinner. Everybody 
was much pleased with the Prince. 

Lord Melbourne is not conscious of having slept.* 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Brussels, 20th May 1841. 

Mv DEAREST VICTORIA, — I receive this very moment your 
dear letter of the 18th, and without loss of time I begin my 
answer here, thougli the messenger can only go to-morrow. 
I cannot sufficiently express to you my gratitude for the frank- 
ness wdth which you have w’ritten to me — and let me entreat 
you, whenever you have anything sur le cceur^ to do the same. I 
shall begin with your postscript concerning the idea that I 
wished your present Ministers to retire, because they had 
become disagreeable to France. The people who avancent 
quelque chose de la sorte probably have some ill-natured motive 
which it is not always easy to guess ; perhaps in the present 
instance does it mean, let us say, that ? whatever opinion he 
may then express we can easily counteract it, representing it 

1 It M«mt that •om« oa« bad told the Qoee& that Lord Heibcarne had falles aaleqi 
at dUmer. 
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as the result of strong partidUty to France, Let us therefore 
examine what France has to gain in a change of Administra- 
tion. Certainly your present Ministers are not much loved 
now in France, not so much in consequence of the political 
events of last y w themselves, than for the manner in which 
they came to pass. Nevertheless, when I was at Paris, King 
and Council were decided to sign the treaty with the four other 
Powers, which would put an end to tJie isolement, though many 
people are stoutly jor the isolement. There end tlie relations 
which will exist for some time between the two countries — they 
will be on decent terms ; that is all I wish for the present, and 
it is matter of moonshine who your Ministers are. No doubt, 
formerly there existed such a predilection in favour of Lord 
Grey’s * Administration and those who continued it, that the 
coming in of the Tories would have been considered as a great 
public calamity ; but even now, though this affection is gone, 
the Tories will also be looked on with some suspicion. Lord 
Melbourne's Administration has had the great merit of being 
liberal, and at the same time prudent, conservative in the good 
sense of the word, preserving what was good. Monarchy, by 
an adherence to this system, was very safe, and the popular 
liberal cry needless. 


(Continwd at) Lasken, 2lst May, 

I regret that the Corn question was brought forward some- 
what abruptly ; * it is a dangerous one, as it roused the most 
numerous and poorest classes of society, "and may easily de- 
generate into bloodshed. The dissolution under such circum- 
stances would become still more a source of agitation, as it 
generally always is in England. Lord Melbourne, I am sure, 
will think so too. 

I am delighted by w’hat you say of Albert ; it is just the 
proper line for him to take, without biassing you either way, 
to show you honestly the consequences which in his opinion 
the one or the other may have. As he has really a very clear 
and logical judgment, his opinion will be valuable for you. 
I feel very much for you, and these Ministerial complications 
are of a most painful and perplexing nature, though less in 
England than on the Continent, as the thing is at least better 
understood. To amuse you a little, and to prove to you how 
impartial I must be to be in this way accused by both parties, 
I must tell you that it is said in France that, conjointly with 

• 1 1830-1834. 

3 Hie Uinieterial proposal of a fixed doty instead of a sUding seals. 
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Lord Melbourne, we artfvUy ruined the Tliiers Admin istration,’ 
to the great detriment of the honour and welfare of France. 
But what is still stranger is, that the younger branches of the 
family, seeing that my arrival at Paris was delayed from time 
to time, became convinced that 1 would not come at aU^ and that 
my intention was to cut them completely^ not to compromettre 
myself with England ! Truly people are strange, and the 
unnecessaiy^ suspicions and stories which they love to have, 
and to tell, a great bore. . . . 

Pray have the goodness of giving my kindest regards to 
Lord Melbourne. I will love him very tenderly in and out of 
office, as I am really attached to him. Now last, though first, 
I offer rny sincerest wishes on the happy return of your birth- 
day ; may every blessing be always bestowed on your beloved 
head. You possess much, let your warm and honest heart 
appreciate that. Lot me also exprc'ss the hope that you always 
will maintain your denr character true and good as it is, and let 
us also liumbly express the hope that our warmth of feeling, a 
valuable gift, will not be permitted to grow occasionally a little 
violent, and particularly not against your uncle. You may 
pull Albertus by the ear, when so inclined, but be never irritated 
against your uncle. But I have not to complain when other 
people do not instigate such things ; you have always been 
kind and affectionate, and when you look at my deeds for you, 
and on behalf of you, these twenty-two years, I think you will 
not have many hardships to recollect. I am happy to hear of 
my god-daught(»r'a teeth, and that she is so well. May God 
keep the whole dear little family w^ell and happy for ever. My 
dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Memorandum of Mr Anson^s last secret interview unth 
Sir R. Peel, (No. 4.) 

Sunday, 23rd May 1841. 

Called upon Sir Robert Peel this morning. I said I could 
not feel satisfied without seeing him after the very unexpected 
course which political affairs had taken. I wished to know 
that ho felt assured, though I trusted there could be no doubt 
upon his mind, that there had been perfect honesty of purpose 
on my part towards him, and more especially upon the part of 
those with whose knowledge I had been acting. I assured Sir 

t Thf Tillers Gorcmm«nt had rea> 4 rn«d in the preceding October, owing to the 
objecting to the warlike apecoli which they wiab^ him to pronounce to the Ohahibetn 
Ihe Soult-Guizot Cabinet woa accordingly formed. 
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Robert that H.M. had acted in the most perfect fairness towards 
him, and I waa most anxious that there should be no erroneous 
impression upon his mind as to the conduct of either H.M. or 
the Prince. 

I said (quoting the Prince’s expression), that the Queen has 
a natural modesty upon her constitutional views, and when she 
receives an advice from men like the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
John Russell, Mr Baring, Mr Labouchere, and Lord Clarendon, 
and knows that they have been weighing the question through 
so many days, she concludes that her judgment cannot be 
better than theirs, and that she would do wrong to reject their 
advice.” 

The Prince, I said, however strongly inipressed for or against 
a question, thinks it wTong and impolitic, considering his age 
and inexperience and his novelty to the country, to prt^ss upon 
the Queen views of his own in opposition to those of experienced 
statesmen. Sir Robert said .he could relieve my mind entirely ; 
tliat he vras convinced that all that had taken place IumI been 
with the most perfect honesty ; that he had no feeling w'hatever 
of annoyance, or of having been ill-used ; that, on the contrary, 
he had the feeling, and should always retain it, of the deepest 
gratitude to the Queen for the condescension which Her 
Majesty htul been pleased to show him, and that it had only 
increased his devotion to Her Majesty’s person. Ho said that 
much of the reserve which he had shown in treating with mo w^as 
not on his own account, but that he felt from his own experience 
that events were by no means certain, and he most cautiously 
abstained from permitting her Majesty in any way to commit 
herself, or to bind herself by any engagement which unforeseen 
circumstances might render inconvenient. Sir Robert said it 
was very natural to try and remove obstacles which had before 
created so much confusion, and he was convinced that they 
would have been practically removed by what had passed. 
He said that neither Lord Stanley nor Sir James Graham knew 
a word of what had passed. That Mr Greville had asked his 
friend Mr Arbuthnot whether some understanding had not 
been entered into between Lord Melbourne and him. That 
I^Ir Arbuthnot had replied that he w€w certain that nothing of 
the sort could have passed,^ as, if it had. Sir Robert Peel would 
have informed him (Mr Arbuthnot) of the fa(?t. Again, Lady 
de Grey, the night of the ball at the Palace, came up to liim emd 

1 “ Alter I had been told by the Dake of Bedford that Peel wan going to InaUit on 
certain term^ which was repeated to me by Clarendon, I went to Arbuthnot, told him 
Melboome's impression, and asked liim what it all meant. He said it was all false, that 
he was certain Peel had no each intentions, but, on the contrary, as he had before assured 
me, wls dispoMd to do everything that would be conciliatory and agreeable to the Queen.*' 
— OrevUk'i Journal^ 19th May 1841. 
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said the Duke of Bedford had been speaking to her about the 
resignation of the Duchess of Bedford, and asking her whether 
she thought it necessary. She volunteered to find out from 
Sir Robert whether he thought it requisite. She asked the 
question, which Sir Robert tried to evade, but not being able, 
he said it struck him that if it was a question of doubt the best 
means of solving it, was for the Duke of Bedford to ask Lord 
Melbourne for his opinion. 

I added that if the dissolution was a failure, which it was 
generally apprehended would be the case, I felt convinced that 
Sir Robert would bo dealt with in the most perfect fairness by 
Her Majesty. 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

South Street, ui/a May 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents liis humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has to acquaint your Majesty that in the House of Com- 
mons this evening Sir Robert Peel gave notice that on Thursday 
next he would move a resolution to the following effect ; “ That 
Her Majesty's MinisU^rs not possessing power sufficient to carry 
into effect tlie measures which they considered necessary, their 
retention of office w as unconstitutional and contrary to usage.”* 
Those are not the exact w’ords, but they convey the substance. 
This is a dir€»ct vote of w ant of confidence, and Lord Melbourne 
would be inclined to doubt wrhethcr it will be carric*d, and if it 
is, it certainly will pot be by so large a majority as the former 
vote. Whtm the Chancellor of the Excliequer moved the reso- 
lution upon the Sugar Duties, Sir Robert Peel seconded the 
motion, thereby intending to intimate that he did not mean to 
interfere with the Supplies. This course was determined upon 
at a meeting held at Sir R. PeePs this morning. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

Wilton Crescent, 2Sth May 1841. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that Sir Robert Peel yesterday 
brought forw'ard his motion in a remarkably calm and tem- 
perate speech. 

1 The clodLof; word« of the reeolution were ae follows : "... That Her Mftjestj's 
Mlnictere do uut eulhcieiiUy puHiiet« Uie couudence vf the Hooee of C’Ommons to enable 
Uiem to carry thruittfU Uie Uouiie meiuureH which they deem of esseential imixxtance 
to the public welfare, and that their <xiuciuu.utce in omce under such circumstaboes la 
at rarianctt with the apirit of the Constitution.** 
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Sir John Hobhouse and Mr Macaulay completely exposed 
the fallacy of iiis resolution, and successfully vindicated the 
Grovernment. Lord Worsley ^ declared he would oppose the 
resolution, which declaration excited groat anger, and produced 
much disappointment ki the Tory party. 

If the debate is carried on till next week, it is probable the 
Ministers may have a majority of one or two. 

The accounts from the country are encouraging. 

It does not appear that Sir Robert Peel, even if he carries 
this motion, intends to obstruct the measures necessary for a 
dissolution of Parliament. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

ZUt ISil. 

... I beg you not to be alarmed about what is to be done ; 
it is not for a Party triuni])h that Parliament {the longest that 
has sat for many yea-rs) is to be dissolved ; it is the fairest and 
most constitutional mode of proceeding ; and you may trust 
to the moderation and prudence of my whole Ciovernment that 
nothing will be done without due consideration ; if the present 
Government get a majority by the elections they will go on 
prosperously ; if not, the Tories will come in for a short time. 
The country is quiet and the people very well disposed. I am 
happy, dearest Uncle, to give you these quieting news, which I 
assure you axe not partial. . . . 

• 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

• La£X£K, 31«r May 1811. 

My dearest Victoria, — Your Mother* is safely arrived, 
though she was received close to Ostende by a formidable 
thunderstorm. I had given directions that every wliere great 
civilities should be showm her. She stood the fatigues better 
than I had expected, and is less sleepy than in England. She 
seems to bo pleased with her sijour here, and inclined in fact 
to remain rather than to go on ; but I am sure, when once in 
Germany she will be both pleased and interested by it. It will 
amuse you to hear from herself her own impressions. 

I cannot help to add a few political lines. I re^et much, I 
must confess, that the idea of a dissolution has gained ground, 
and I will try to show in a very few words why I am against it. 

* 1 MJ*. for lioofrinihire, who had Totad for Lord Sandon’s motioa. 

S The DucbcM of Koat had left England for a tour on the Oouttoent. 
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In politics, a great rule ought to be to rule with the things which 
one knmvH already, and not to jump into something entirely 
new of which no one can do more than guess the consequences. 
The present Parliament has been elect^ at a moment most 
favoiuable to the present Administration after a most popular 
accession to the throne, everything new and fresh, and with the 
natural fondness of the great mass of people, a change is always 
popular ; it was known that you were kindly disposed towards 
your Ministers, everything was therefore d souhait for the 
election of a new Parliament. In this respect Ministers have 
nothing like the favourable circumstances which smiled upon 
them at the last general election. Feeling this, they raise a 
cry, which may bec(?ine popular and embarrass their antagon- 
ists about cheap broad ! 1 do not think this is quite befitting 

their dignity ; such things do for revolutionaries like Thiers, 
or my late Ministers. ... If the thing rouses the people it may 
do serious mischief; if not, it will look awkward for the Ministers 
thomselv<.%j. If you do not grant a dissolution to your present 
MinisUTS you would have, at the coming in of a new Adminis- 
tration, the right to tell them that they must go on with the 
present Parliament ; and I have no doubt that they could do 
so. Tlie statistics of the pre.sent House of Commons are well 
known to all the men who sit in it, and to keep it a few yeeirs 
longer would be a real advantage. 

You know that I have been rather maltreated by the Tories, 
formerly to please Cieorge IV., and since I left the country, 
because I serveni, in their opinion, on the revolutionary side of 
the (|uestion. I pui.st say, however, that for your service as 
well as for tlio quiet of the country, it would be good to give 
them a trial. If they could not remain in office it will make 
them quieter for some time. If by a dissolution the Conserva- 
tive interest in the House is too much w'eakened the permanent 
interests of the country can but suffer from that. If, on the 
contrary, the Conservatives come in stronger, yoim position will 
not be wry agrwable, and it may induce them to be perhaps 
less mcxlerate than they ought to be. I should be very happy 
if you would discuss these, my hasty views, with Lord Mel- 
bourne. I do not give them for more than what they are, mere 
practical considerations ; but, as far as I can judge of the ques- 
tion, if I was inys€?lf concerned I should have no dissolution : 
if even there was but the very banolc consideration, qu'on sait 
ce quon a, mais quon nc sait nvllemenJt ce qu'on aura. The 
moment is not without importance, and well worthy your 
earnt^st consideration, and I feel convinced that Lord Mel- 
bourne will agree with me, that, notwithstanding the '^eat 
political good sense of the people in England, the machine is 
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80 complicated that it should be handled with great care and 
tenderness. 

To conclude, I must add that perhaps a permanent duty on 
corn may be a desirable thing, but that it ought to be suffi- 
ciently high to serve «as a real protection. It may besides 
produce this effect, that as it will be necessarj’, at least at first, 
to buy a good deal of the to be imported corn w^ith money, the 
currency will be seriously affected by it. The countries which 
would have a chance of selling would be chiefly Poland in all its 
parts, Prussia, Austria, and Russia, the South of Russia on the 
Black Sea, and maybe Sicily. Germany does not grow a 
sufficient quantity of wheat to profit by such an arrangement ; 
it w ill besides not buy more from England for the present than 
it does now, owing to the Zollverein,^ which must first be 
altered. But I will not bore you too long, and conclude with 
my best love to little Victoria, of w’hom her Grandrnama 
speaks with raptures. Ever, my dearest Victoria, your de- 
voted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria, 

Wilton Crescent, 5th June 1811. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to state that the House divided about three 
this morning. 

For Sir Robert Peel . . . 312 

Against . . • . 311 

Majority ...... 1 

The Opposition were greatly elated by this triumph. Lord 
Stanley, and Sir Robert Peel who sjjoko last in the debate, did 
not deny that the Crowm might exercise the jirerogative of 
dissolution in the prc^sent ca.se. But they insisted that no time 
should be lost in previoas debates, especially on such a subject 
as the Corn Law's. 

Lord John Russell spoke after Lord Stanley, and defended 
the whole policy of the Administration. 

After the division he stated that he would on Monday pro- 

1 Alter tbe fall of Napoleon, the hopes of many Germans for a united national Germany 
V ere frustrated by tiie Ootigresn of \’ienna, which per|>etuat«d the pra<'tical independence 
of a number of German States, as well as the predominance wittiin the (iernianic con- 
f deration of Austria, a Power Unjcly non-German. One of the chief factors in tbe 
subsequent umAcvition of Germany was the Zollvereln, or Customs Union, by which 
North Germany was gradually bound together by commeroial interest, and thus opiiosed 
to .\usDia. Ilic success of this method of imperial integration has not been without 
luiluence on the policies of other lands. 
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4 

poee the remaining eetimates, and announce the course which 
he meant to pursue respecting the Corn Laws. 


Queen Victoria to the King oj^the Bdgiana. 

m Junt 1841. 

. , . Now, many thanks for two letters of the 31st ult. and 
4th June. The former I shall not answer at length, as Albert 
has done so, and I think has given a very fair view of the state 
of affairs. Let me only repeat to you again that you need not 
be alarmed, and that 1 think you will be pleased and heruhigt 
when you talk to ourjriend Lord Melbourne on the subject. . . 

1 fear you will again see nothing of the Season, as Parliament 
will probably be dissolved by the 21st. . . . 

As to my letters, dear Undo, I beg to assure you (for Lord 
Palmerston was most indignant at the doubt when I once asked) 
that none of our letters nor any of those coming to us, are ever 
opened at the Foreign Office. My letters to Brussels and Paris 
ore quite safe^ and all those to Germany, which are of any real 
consequence, 1 always send through Rothschild, which is 
perfectly safe and very quick. 

VV’^e are, and so is everybody herc^ so charmed with Mine. 
Rachel ; * she is perfect, et puis, such a nice modest girl ; she 
is going to declaim at Windsor Castle on Monday evening. 

Now adieu in liaste. Believe me, always, your very devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 

Really Leopold must como^ or I shall never forgive you. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Windsor Cistle, 8th June 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is quite well, and has nothing particular to relate to your 
Majesty, at least notliing that presses ; except that he is com- 
missioned bj^ Lord John Russell respectfully to acquaint your 
Majesty that his marriage is settled, and will take place shortly. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

Does Lord Melbourne really mean J. Russeirs marriage f 
and to whom ? 

I The jooQCr French actrasK, who made Iter SMtut in England on 4th Maj- as Heemiooe 
In Racine's Afuln>niay«e. She was received with great eutuusiasm. 
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Yisvmnt MeJhourne to Queen Victoria. 

The Lady Fanny Eliot.* Lord Melbourne did not name her 
before, nor does not now, because he did not remember her 
Christian name. « 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

XUNEHAM.a 15<A June 1841. 

Affairs go on, and all will take some shape or other, but it keeps 
one in hot water all the time. In the meantime, however, tho 
people are in the best possible humour, and I never was better 
received at Ascot, wliich is a great test, and also along the roads 
yesterday. This is a most lovely place ; pleasure grounds in 
tho style of Claremont, only much larger, and with tho river 
Thames winding along beneath them, and Oxford in the dis- 
tance ; a beautiful flower and kitchen garden, and all kept up 
in perfect order. I followed Albert here, faithful to my word, 
and he is gone to Oxford ’ for tho whole day, to my gr(3at grief. 
And here I am all alone in a strange house, with not evcjii 
Lehzen as a companion, in Albert's absence, but 1 thought she 
and also Lord Gardner,^ and some gentlemen should remain 
with little Victoria for the first time. But it is rather a trial 
for me. 

I must take leave, and beg you to believe me always, your 
most devoted Niece, Victoria li. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

• Sourn Sti’^eet, im June 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has just received your Majesty’s letter, and will wait upon 
your Majesty at half-peust five. Lord Melbourne is sorry to 
hear that your Majesty heus been at all indisposed. It will Kuit 
him much better to wait upon your Majesty at dinner to- 
morrow than to-day, as his hand shows some disposition to 
gather, and it may be well to take care of it. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to learn that everything went 

» Daughter of Lord Minto. Lord Melbourne originally wTote The Ladp Elht 

at head of his letter (aficUing the Mimaxne wrong, whirli should be EUioi). The word 
“ Fanny " is aiitten in 8ulme(]uently to tlie completion of tlie letter. 

* The bouae of Edward Vernon Harcourt, ArcUbiahop of York. 

* To rweive an addrem at Commemoration. 

* Alai! Legge, third and last Lord Gardner (1810*1883) wm one of thd Queen's first 
Lord*.ln-Waiting. 
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off well at Oxford. Lord Melbourne expectod that the Duke 
of Sutherland ‘ would not entirely escape a little public 
animadversion. Nothing can be more violent or outrageous 
than the conduct of the students of both Universities upon 
such occasions ; the worst and lowes# mobs of Westminster 
find London are very superior to them in decency and for- 
bearance. 

The Archbishop * is a very agreeable man ; but he is not 
without cuniiing, and Lord Melbourne can easily understand 
his eagornevSs that the Queen sliould not prorogue Parliament 
in person. He knows that it w'ill greatly assist the Tories. It 
is not true that it is universal for the Sovereign to go down 
upon such ocnasioriff. George III. went himself in 1784 ; he 
did not go in 1807, because he had been prevented from doing so 
by his infirmities for three years before. William IV. w’ent 
down himself in 1830.* 

Lord Melbourne sends a note which he has rejccived from 
Lord Normanby upon this and another subject. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUCKINGHAM PalaCK, June 1841. 

My dearest Uncle, — A few lines I must write to you to 
exprcMss to you my very great delight at the certainty', God 
w illing, of seeing you all three next w t^ek, and to express a hope, 
and a great hope, that you will try and arrive a little earlier on 
W'cdnesday. . . .*! must again repeat I am so sorry you 
should come when Society is di.sper.sed and at sixes and sevens, 
and in such a state that naturally I cannot at the moment of 
the elections invite many Tories, as that tells so at the elections. 
But wo shall try and do our best to make it as little dull as we 
can, and you will kindly take the w’ill for the deed. 

We came back from Nuneham yesterday afternoon. Albert 
came back at half-jnist five on Tuesday from Oxford, where 
he had bwi enthusiastically received, but the students . . . 
had the bad taste to show their party feeling in groans and 
hisses when the name of a Whig w'as mentioned, which they 
ought not to have done in my husband's presence. 

I must now conclude, bogging you ever to believe me, your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

My Coiffeur will be quite at Louise's disposal, and he can 


I Who WAS, of coarse, associated with the Rliiff l^linlstry. 
a .Archbishop Vernon Harcourt, of York, the Queen's host. 
3 The Queen prorogued ParUoment in person on Tiud June. 
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cmfier in any way she likes, if her dresser tells him how she 
wi^es it. 


Lord Brougham to Queen Victoria.^ 

Oravton Street, 19(A June 1841. 

Most obacious Sovereign, — I crave leave humbly to 
approach your Majesty and to state in writing what 1 should 
have submitted to your Royal consideration at an Audience, 
because I conceive that this course will be attended with less 
inconvenience to your Majesty. 

In the counsel which I ventured with^ great humility, but 
with an entire conviction of its soundness, to tender, I cannot 
be biassed by any personal interest, for I am not a candidate 
for office ; nor by any Parliamentary interest, for 1 have no 
concern with elections ; nor by any factious interest, for I am 
unconnected with })arty. My onty motive is to discharge the 
duty which I owe to both the Crown and the country. Nor am 
I under the influence of any prejudice against your Majesty's 
servants or their measures ; for 1 charge your Majesty’s ser- 
vants with nothing beyond an error, a great error, in judgment, 
and 1 entirely approve of the measures which they have lately 
propounded (with a single exception partially applicable to one 
of them), while I lament and disapprove of the time and manner 
of propounding them, both on account of the Government and 
of the measures themselves. 

I feel myself, Madam, under the necessity of stating that the 
dissolution of the Parliament appears to me wholly without 
justifleation, either from principle or from policy. They who 
advise it must needs procet^d upon the supposition that a 
majority will bo returned •favourable to the continuance of the 
present Administration and favourable to their lat<?ly an- 
nounced policy. On no other ground is it possible that any 
such advice should be tendered to your Majesty. For no one 
could ever think of such a proceeding as advising the Crown 
to dissolve the Parliament in order to increase the force of the 
Opposition to its own future Ministers, thus perverting to the 
mere purposes of party the exercise of by far the most eminent 
of the Royal prerogatives ; and I pass over as wholly un- 
worthy of notice the only other supposition which can with any 
decency be made, when tnere is no conflict between the two 
Houses, namely, that of a dissolution in entire ignorance of the 

I Mention has been made earlier of the resentment which Brou^jham dierished a|rain«t 
hia laie colleagues, after his exclusion from the Whig Cabinet, and this letter, on the 
proposal to dia^ye Parliament, was, no doubt, prompted by that feeling. 
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naticmal opinion and for the purpose of ascertaining to which 
side it inclines. Your Majesty's advisers must, therefore, 
Itave believed, and they must still believe, that a majority will 
be returned favourable both to themselves and their late policy. 
I, on the other hand, have the most entire conviction that there 
will be a considerable majority against them, and against their 
policy a majority larger still, many of their supporters having 
already joined to swell that majority. Whoever examines the 
details of the case must be satisfied that the very best result 
which the Government can possibly hope for is a narrow 
majority against them — an event which must occasion a 
second dissolution by whatever Ministry may succeed to the 
confidence of your Majesty. But those best acquainted with 
the subject have no doubt at all that the majority will be much 
more considerable. 


I beg leave. Madam, humbly to represent to your Majesty, in 
my own vindication for not having laid my opinion before your 
Majesty as soon as I returned from the Continent, that when I 
first he>ard of the course taken by the Government early in May, 
I formed the opinion which I now entertain, but conceiv^ 
that I must have mistaken the facts upon which they were 
acting ; and when 1 arrived twelve days ago I was confirmed 
in the belief (seeing the fixed resolution taken to dissolve) that 
I must have been under an erroneous impression as to the pro- 
bable results of the elections. But I have since found ample 
reason for believing that my original conviction was perfectly 
well founded, and that no grounds whatever exist sufficient to 
make any one wh^ considers the subject calmly, and without 
the bios of either interest or prejudice, really believe that this 
ill-fated procei>ding can have any other result than lasting 
injury to your Majesty’s service, to the progress of sound and 
just views of policy, and to the influence of those in whom the 
Crown and the country alike should repose confidence. 

That a number of short-sighted persons whose judgments 
are war|3ed by exclusive attention to a single subject, or by 
personal fwlings, or by party view's (and these narrow and 
erronwus), may have been loudly clamorous for the course ap- 
parently about to be pursued, is extremely possible, and affords 
no kind of excuse for it. Many of these will be the slowest to 
defend what they have so unfortunately called for ; some will 
be among the first to condemn it when a manifest failure shall 
have taken place, and general discomfiture shall throw a few 
local successes into the shade. 


My advice is humbly offered to your Majesty, as removed 
far above such confined and factious views ; as the parent of 
all your people ; as both bound and willing to watch over their 
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true interests ; and as charged by virtue of your exalted office 
with the preservation of the public peace, the furtherance of 
the prosperity, and the maintenance of the liberties of your 
subjects. 

I am, with profounci respect, Mckiam, your Majesty's faithful 
and dutiful Subject, Brougham.^ 

Memorandum by Mr Anson. 

Woburn Abbkt« nth July 1841. 

Arrived here last night with the Prince and the Queen ; 
this is now the second expedition (Nuncham being the first) 
which Her Majesty has taken, and on neither occasion has the 
Baroness accompanied us. * 

The Prince w^ent yesterday through a review of the many 
steps he had made to his present position — all within eighteen 
months from the marriage. Those who intended to keep him 
from being useful to the Queen, from the fear that he might 
ambitiously touch upon her prerogatives, have boon com- 
pletely foiled ; they thought they had pre\'ented Her Majesty 
from yielding anything of importance to him by creating dis- 
trust through imaginary alarm. The Queen’s good sense, liow- 
ever, has seen that the Prince has no other object in all he seeks 
but a means to Her Majesty’s good. The Court from highest 
to lowest is brought to a proper sense of the position of the 
Queen’s husband. The country has marked its confidence in 
his character by passing the Regency Bill ncm. con. The 
Queen finds the value of an iictive right hand and able head 
to support her and to resort to for advice in time of need. 
Cabinet Ministers treat him with deference and respect. Arts 
and science look up to him as their especial patron, and they 
find this encouragement supported by a full knowledge of the 
details of every subject. The good and the wise look up to 
him with pride and gratitude ets giving an example, so rarely 
shown in such a station, of leading a virtuous and religious life. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, Zrd Augtut 1841. 

. . . Our little tour was most successful, and wo enjoyed it of 
all things ; nothing could be more enthusiastic or afiectionate 

1 Par!i«inent, however, notwithetanding thig reecript of Lord Brougham, waa di«6!ved, 
and theMioiatry went to tiie country with the cry of a fixed duty on com, aa against a 
■tiding scale, and they attacked, aa monopc^iats, at once ttie landowner, who enjt^ed 
prote^on for hia wheat, and the West Indian proprietor, who profited by the du^ on 
foreign sugar. The Conservatives impugned the general policy (A the Whig Adminlikra* 
tion. eThe result, a majority of 8eventy>aiz, was an even greater Oonaervative triumph 
than the most sanguine of the party anticipated. — See lotrc^ctory Note, ofUr, p. 269. 
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than our reception everywhere, and I am happy to hear that our 
presence has left a favourable impression, which I think will be 
of great use. The loyalty in this country is certainly very 
striking. We enjoyed Panshanger ^ still more than Woburn ; 
the country is quite beautiful, and thp house so pretty and 
wohnlich ; the picture-gallery and pictures very splendid. 
The Cowpers are such good people too. The visit to Brocket 
naturally interested us very much for our excellent Lord Mel- 
bourne’s sake. The park and grounds are beautiful. 

I can’t admit the Duke of Bedford * ever was radical ; God 
knows ! I wish everybody now was a little so ! What is to 
come hangs over me like a baneful dream, as you will easily 
understand, and when I am often happy and merry, comes 
and damps it all ! ® 

But God’s will be done ! and it is for our best, we rrnist feel, 
though we can’t f^el it. I can’t say how much we think of our 
little visit to you, God willing, next year. You will kindly let 
our good old Grandmother * come there to see her dear Albert 
once again before she dies, wouldn’t you ? And j’ou would get 
the Nemours to come ? And you would persuade the dear 
Queen * to come for a little while with Clementine ? 

Now farewell ! Believe me, always, your most devoted 
Niece. Victoria R. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson, 

Windsor Castle, 7th Au^iut 1841. 

I went to Lord Melbourne this morning in his room as he had 
desirfKl me. He said: “ The rrince has been urging me to accept 
the Blue Riband before I quit office, and I wish^ to tell you 
that I am very anxious that this should not be pressed upon me 
by the Quet»n ; it may be a foolish weakness on my part, but 
I wish to quit office without having any honour conferred upon 
mo ; the Quetm’s confidence towards me is sufficiently known 
without any public mark of this nature. I have always dis- 
regarded these honours, and there would be an inconsistency in 
my accepting this. I feel it to be much better for my reputa- 
tion that I sliould not have it forced upon me. Mr Pitt never 
accepted an order, and only the Cinque Ports on being pressed 

1 The houM of Earl Cowper. 

9 The Uuke, wno hat] fomiorly been M.P. for Bedfordaliire, was inclined to go further 
In the ilirei'tion of lloformtiian Ix>rdJohn, yet he applauded the latter's attitude on the 
oocaaiem of Uie apeech which earned Inm the nicknauM* of ** Finality Jack." 

3 Alluding to tiie Ministerial defeat at the polls. 

♦ The Dowafrer Duchess of Sajte-Oollui' Altenburg. 

** Marie Amdie, Queen of the French. 
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to do so. Lord Grenville accepted a peerage, but never any 
other honour or advantage, and I wish to be permitted to retire 
in like manner. If I was a poor man, I should have no hesita- 
tion in receiving money in the shape of place or pension ; I 
only dorCt wish for pla^e, because I do not want it.” 

In the course of conversation Lord Melbourne said that he 
considered it ver}' improbable that he should over again form 
a part of any Administration. 

He did not think that a violent course was at all to be ap- 
prehended from Lord John Kussell ; he said Lord John had 
been far more of a “ finality ” man than he Imd, and in the 
Cabinet had always been averse to violent change. He added, 
“ I think you are in error in forming tl^ opinion which you 
have of him.” 

Lord Melbourne thought the Qmn'n ver\' mueh disliked being 
talked at upon religion ; she particularly disliked what Her 
Majesty termed a Sunday face, but yet tliat it was a subject far 
more thought of and reflected upon tlian was [thought to be ?] 
the case. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Strert, \Uh August 1841. 

. . . Lord Melbourne well knows the feeling w'hich your 
Majesty describes. I’lio expectation of an event which is 
dreaded and deprecated, and yet felt to bo certain and im- 
minent, presents itself continually to the ijiind and recurs at 
every moment, and particularly in moments of satisfaction and 
enjoyment. It is perhaps no consolation to be told that events 
of this nature are necessary and incidental to your Majesty’s 
high situation, but Lord Melbourne anxiously hopes that the 
change, when it does take place, whll not be found so grievous 
as your Majesty anticipates, and your Majesty may rely that 
Lord Melbourne will do everything in his power to reconcile it 
to your Majesty’s feelings. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Vicioria. 

Windsor Castle, \lth August 1841. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear of the Princess’s tooth. 
Lord Melbourne is much obliged to your Majesty for in- 
forming him about the mourning. 

H8 is quite well and will be ready wrhen your Majesty sends. 

10 * 
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Memorandum by Mr Anscn, 

Windsor Castlb, 23rd Avgwt 1841. 

Lord John Russell was staying at the Castle, and cusked to- 
day for an audience of Her Majesty, andtwas closeted for a long 
time. The Prince asked Her Majesty what Lord John came 
for. The Queen said he came about several things, but 
particularly he wished to impress upon the Queen that Her 
Majesty should not allow Sir Robert Peel to propose any new 
Grants in Parliament, as they (the Whigs) could not well op- 
pose it, and this being felt, the w'hole unpopularity would fall 
upon the Queen’s person. An idea existed that the Tories 
were always jobbing t<^ith money, and the grant for the building 
the new stables at Windsor had shown how suspicious people 
were. 

Lord John did not speak clearly out, but on consultation 
with Lord Melbourne the Queen thought Lord John must have 
alluded to I*eel having spoken equivocally at the end of his 
speech relative to the Prince's annuity, and would now prob- 
ably propose a further grant, and woidd say the time was now 
come in order to stand well with the Queen. The Queen 
replied that she would never allow such a thing to be proposed 
and that it would be a disgrace to owe any favoiur to that 
Party. 

The only amswer the Prince gave was that these views were 
very agreeable for him. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, 2ith Awnut 1841. 

. . . Our accident ' was not so very bad, and considering 
that it is the very first that had happened in the course of five 
summers, with so many carriages and horses, one cannot be 
surprised. I beg leave also to say that I can get out very quick. 
I am very thankful that you agree to the couriers. I am a 
little sorry that you have put poor Mamma off so late, as she 
is very much hurt at it, I fear, by what I hear, and accuses me 
of it. But that will, I trust, be forgiven. You don't say that 
you sympathise with me in my present heavy trial,* the heaviest 
I have ever had to endure, and which will be a sad heart- 

1 The Queen had driren to Yiririuia Water to see Prince Albert'a beagles hunting, when 
owing to tile hounds running between the bonies* legs and frightening them, a pooj 
phaeton and four containing Lord Erroil. Lady Ida Hay, and Min Caveudiah was upeet. 
One of the pcetUliona waa (not dangerou^y) hurt. « 

• /.e.| Lord Melboome being aaoceeded by Sir Robert Fed m Prime Minister. 
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breaking to me — but I know you do feel for me. I am 
quiet and prepared, but still I fell very «ad, and God knows*! 
very wretched at times, for myself and my country, that such 
a change must take place. But God in His mercy will support 
and guide me through*all. Yet I feel that my constant head- 
aches are caused by annoyance and vexation ! 

Adieu, dearest Uncle ! God bless you ! Ever your devoted 
Niece, Victoria R. 


Viscount Mdboumc to Queen Victoria, 

South Street, Avgust 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
We have just delivered the Speech in the House of Lords, and 
the debate will commence at five o'clock. Wo understand that 
the amendment is to be a repetition of the motion of want of 
confidence, whicli Sir Robert Pch' 1 made in the House of 
Commons before the dissolution, and nearly in the same terms. 
It is to be moved by Lord Ripon * in the House of Lords, and 
by Mr, Stuart Wortley * in the House of Commons. It is 
understood to bo their intention to avoid, as much as possible, 
debate upon tlie Corn Laws, and upon the other topics in the 
Speech, and to place the question entirely upon the result of the 
General Election and the proof which that affords that the 
Ministry does not possess the confidence of the country. Lord 
Melbourne thinks that it will not be found easy to repress 
debate in the House of Commons, but would not be surprised 
if the course which it is intended to pursue should much 
shorten it in the House of Lords. Lord Melbourne will write 
again to your Majesty after the debate, and will certainly come 
down to-morrow, unless anything unexpected should occur to 
prevent him. 

It will be necessary to receive the address of the Con- 
vocation in some manner or another. Lord Melbourne will 
write confidentially to the Archbishop ^ to learn how it may 
be received in the quietest manner and with the least 
trouble. Lord Melbourne has little doubt that the Lords and 
Commons will send their culdresses by the officers of the 
Household. 

Lord Melbourne entreats your Majesty to pick up your 
spirits. 

1 *nie flnt Earl (1782-1859) who had, aa Lord Goderich, been Premier in 1827-1888. 

* Jb Stoart Wortley (1801-1865), M.P. lor the West Riding, altenrarda the eecond 
Lord WbaracUfle. 

s DrHow^y. 
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Lord John Russell to Queen Victoria. 

WILTOK CRESCKNT, 26rA Augutt 184i. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that nothinj^ remarkable occurred 
in the debater of yesterday, except a powerful speech from 
Mr Cobden, a manufacturer.* 

The debate will [)robably close this evening. No one of the 
'Tory leaders, except Sir Robert Peel, appears disposed to 
speak. 

Should the Address be voted to-night, and reported to- 
morrow, it may be j)res(*nted to your Majesty by Lord Marcus 
IlilP on Saturday. 

Rut sliould tlH‘ debate be continued over this night, the 
rejKirt of the Ad<l rf !sh can hardly take place till Monday. 
This, however, is not very likely. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, 27/A August 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Upon his arrival he found that there was no precedent of the 
House meeting again after an Address, without receiving an 
answer from the Crown. Lord Erroll therefore delivered the 
answer in the terms which had been submitted by Lord 
Molboxirne to your l\lajesty. and it appeared to give satisfaction. 
The debate will [irobably terminati* in the House of Commons 
to-night ; at the same time it may iu)t. If it does we must 
place our resignation in your Majesty's hands on Saturday, 
and it must be announced to the Houses of Parliament on 
Monday. Your Majesty will then do well not to delay sending 
for some oilier ^x'rson , beyond Tuesday. Ix)rd Melbourne will 
w'rito to your Maj<»sty more fully upon all these subjects to- 
morrow. when he will know the result of the night's debate, and 
bo able more surely to point out the course of events. 

Ix>rd Melbourne received the Eau-de-Cologne, and returns 
your Majesty many thanks for it. 

Lord Melbourne understands that the Duke of Wellington 
i.s, in fact, very de.sirous of having tlie Foreign Seals,’ and that 
if your Majesty feels any preference for him in that department 

1 OotKlen had Jiwt been elected tor the first time h?r Stockport. 

3 Son 0 ( Lord Downatur?, and M.r. for ETeabam ; afterwards (under a special ro- 
miinder) the third lAird Sandys. ^ 

9 The Duke had been h'oragm Secretary in 1835. 
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tko slightest intimation of your Majesty’s wish in that respect 
'W'ill fix him in his desire to have it. 


Lord Jolfn Russell to Qticcn Victoria. 

Wilton Crescent, 2%th Avgust 1841. 

Lord John Russell presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has the honour to report that the Amendment to the 
Address was carried by 91, the numbers being — 

For the Address 209 

For the Amendment . ■ • • 300 

91 


The Tory party proposed that the House should meet tliis 
day, and the 8|x^aker signified that he should take the Chair 
at twelve o’clock. The Address will be carried to Windsor by 
Lerd Marcus Hill this evening, if then ready. 

Lord John Ruvssell takes this opportunity of closing his 
Reports again, to express to your Majesty his deep sense of 
your Majesty’s goodness towards him. It is his fervent prayer 
that your Majesty may enjoy a long and happy reign. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen yictoria. 

South Street, 28iA Avgust 1841. 

. . . Your Majesty must, of course, consider us as having 
tendered our resignations immediately after the vote of last 
night, and your Majesty will probably think it right to request 
us to continue to hold our offices and transact the current 
business until our successors are appointed. 

Lord Melbourne will have the honour of writing again to your 
Majesty in the course of the day. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WiKDfiOB •Castle, 38ia AvguM 1841. 

. . . Albert will not stay for the dinner, and I expect him 
back at about eleven to-night. He went at half-past eleven 
this morning. It is the first time that we have ever been 
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separated for so long since our marriage, and I am quite 
melancholy about it. 

You will forgive me if I mention it to you, but I understand 
that the Queen Dowager has been somewhat offended at 
your not taking leave of her when she c^me here, and at your 
not answering her, when she wrote to you. Perhaps you would 
write to her and soften and smoothen matters. She did not 
the least expect you to come to her. Believe me always, your 
most devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Viscount Mclhoume to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, 2Sth Auffua 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and bogs to acknowledge gratefully the communication which 
he has just received from your Majesty. Lord Melbourne feels 
certain that your Majesty’s sense and firmness will enable your 
Majesty to bear up under this w^hich your Majesty names a 
severe trial. The kindness of your Majesty’s expressions 
emboldens Lord Melbourne to say that he also feels deeply 
the pain of separation from a service, w’hich has now for four 
years and more been no less his pleasure than his pride. 

Lord Melbourne would have been anxious to have waited 
upon your Maj<?sty to-day, but he feels that liis presence is in 
some degrt>o material at a meeting, at which not only the 
present situation of your Majesty's servants, but also their 
future conduct and prosj)ects, w’ill be considered. 

Lord Melbourne js sure that your Majesty will at once per- 
ceive that it would not have a good apjxjarance if he were to 
return to Windsor immediately after having announced his 
resignation to the House of Lords on Monday next. 

It is right that there should be no dp[)earance of delay or of 
unw'illlngness to carry into effect the wishes of both Houses 
of Parliament, and, therefore, your Majesty will forgive Lord 
Melbourne if he suggests that it would be w-ell if your Majesty 
could make up your mind to appoint Sir R. Peel on Monday 
next, so that there might be as little delay as possible in the 
formation of a new Government. On all accounts, and 
particularly on account of the lateness of the Season, it is 
desirable that this should be done as speedily as possible. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

29(h August 184L 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He knows well what that feeling of ivorking under the impres- 
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sion of trouble and annoyance is, but if the first gloom is 
brushed away, confidence and hope and spirits return, and 
things begin to appear more cheerful. Lord Melbourne is 
much obliged by your Majesty’s enquiries. He slept well, but 
waked early, which h^ always does now, and wliich is a sure 
sign of anxiety of mind. 

Lord Melbourne will be ready to attend your Majesty at any 
time. 


Memorandum by Mr Atison, 

CaSTLR, 2m August 1841. 

• 

Lord Melbourne is to take his farewell audience of the 
Queen to-morrow, and Her Majesty has appointed Sir Robert 
Peel to come down here at thrcM3 o'clock to-moiTow. 

I went with Lord Melbourne from luncheon to his room. 
He seemed in tolerable spirits, though somewhat sad when he 
alluded to taking leave of the Queen. He said ho was anxious 
that Her Majesty should lose no time in writing to appoint 
Sir Robert Peel to be here to-morrow, for though ho was not 
afraid of Sir Robert taking affront, his Party would bo too 
ready to construe any delay on the Queen’s part into a slight. 
He said the Prince hcid been wdth him just before, and amongst 
other things had urged him to continue to him and to the 
Queen his advdee and assistance, especially on measures affect- 
ing their private concerns and family concerns ; he told Lord 
Melbourne it was on those points that he fejt Lord Melbourne's 
advice had been peculiarly sound, and there waa no reason 
why this should not be continued, and any communication 
might be made through me. Lord Melbourne said that the 
Prince had also entered dpon the subject of the Baroness, and 
expressed the constant state of annoyance he was kept in by 
her interference. Lord Melbourne said to me : “It will be far 
more difficult to remove her after the change of (iovernnient 
than now, because if pressed to do it by a Tory Minister, the 
Queen’s prejudice would be immediately aroused.” 1 admit- 
ted this, but said that though the Prince felt that if he i)re8sed 
the point against the Baroness remaining, he should be able to 
carry it, still his good feeling and affection for the Queen pre- 
vented him from pressing what he knew would be painful, and 
what could not be carried without an exciting scene ; he must 
remain on his guard, and patiently abide the result. I^eople 
were beginning much better to understand that lady’s char- 
acter, and time must surely work its own ends. 

On my being sent for by the Prince, Lord Melbourne said. 
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“ I shall see you again before I take my leave.” I was much 
affected by the earnestness with which this was said, and said 
I would certainly be with him before he saw the Queen to- 
morrow. 

The Prince said tliat Her Majesty was cheerful and in good 
spirits, and the only part of the approaching scene which he 
dreaded was the farewell with Lord Melbourne. The Queen 
had, however, been much relieved by the Prince arranging for 
her hearing from Lord Melbourne whenever she wished it. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

iOth August 1841* 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for the very clever and interest- 
ing etchings which j’^our Majesty most kindly sent him yester- 
day evening. Lord Melbourne will ever treasure them as 
remembrances of your Majesty’s kindness and regard, which 
he prizes beyond measiu'e. 

They will, as your Majesty says, certainly recall to recol- 
lection a melancholy day, but still Lord Melbourne hopes and 
trusts that with the divine blessing it will hereafter be looked 
back upon with less grief and bitterness of feeling, than it must 
be regarded at present. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 

Windsor Castlb, ZOth August 1841. 

Directly I got here this morning thb Prince sent for me, and 
said he had been made somewhat uneasy by a conversation 
ho had just liad witli the Queen. Her Majesty said that after 
the manner in which the Tories had treated the Prince (relative 
to annuity) he ought now to keep them at a distance. She said 
they would try to flatter him, and would all come to see him ; 
tliis he should resist, and sliould refuse to see them, at all events 
for some time. 

The Prince wished me to mention this to Lord Melbourne 
when I went to take leave of him, and to urge Lord Melbourne 
to set this right with tlie Queen by his advice before he parted 
with the Queen, reminding him that his view had always been 
that from this moment the Prince would take up a new position, 
and that the Queen, no longer having Lord Melbourne to resort 
to in case of need, must from this moment consult and advise 
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with the Prince. That Lord Melbourne should urge the 
Queen to have no scruple in employing the Prince, and showing 
that unless a proper understanding existed from the first, he in 
attempting to do good would be easily misrepresented. 

I found Lord Melbqprne alone in his dressing-room and put 
this case before him. He said he had always thought that 
when he left the service of the Queen the Prince would of neces- 
sity be brought forward, and must render great Ovssistanco to 
the Queen ; and the Queen's confidence in his judgment having 
so much increased, this consequence was the more natural. 
The Prince must, however, be very cautious at first, and in 
a little time he would fall into it. He must be very careful 
not to alarm the Queen, b 3 " Her Majesty for an instant sup- 
j) 08 ing that the Prince was carrjnng on business with Peel 
without her cognisance. 

If it were possible for any one to advise Peel, he w'ould 
recommend that he should wTite fully to Her Majesty, and 
elcmtvXarily t as Her Majesty always liked to have full know- 
ledge upon everything w'hich was going on. He w'ould advise 
the Queen to be cautious in giving a verbal decision, that she 
should not allow henself to be driven into a corner y and forced 
to decide where she felt her mind was not mode up and required 
reflection. 

Peel should bo very careful that intelligence came first from 
him direct. King "William was very particular upon this point, 
so was the Queen. 

I asked Lord Melbourne if he had considered the future 
position of himself with the Queen, and ijso of Peel with the 
Queen. He said he owned ho had not and would avoid entering 
into any discussion — he felt sure that he should be regarded 
with extreme joalousj’, not so much by Peel as by the party. 
He would be looked upon as Lord Bute had been in his relation 
to George III., — always suspected of secret intercourse and 
intrigue. He would metke me the medium of any written com- 
munication. 

With regard to Peel’s position with the Queen, he thought 
that circumstances must make it. He thought tlie Queen must 
see him oftener than King William did him, as he thought the 
present state of things would require more frequent inter- 
course. The late King used to see him once a week after the 
Lev^e, seldom oftener ; all the rest of the business was trans- 
acted by correspondence, but this mode, though it had its 
merits in some respect, very much impeded the public business. 

The less personal objections the Queen took to any one the 
bet^r, as any such expression is sure to come out and a per- 
sonal enemy is made. It was also to be recollected that Peel 
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was in a very different position now, backed by a large majority, 
to when the other overture was made. He had the power now 
to extort what he plecised, and he fancied he saw the blank 
faces of the heads of the Party when Peel told them that he 
had agreed to the dismissal or resignation of only three of the 
Queen’s ladies. 

Lord Melbourne said the Queen was afraid she never could 
be at ease with Peel, because his manner was so embarrassed, 
and that conveyed embarrassment also to her, which it would 
be very difficult to get over. 

The Queen took leave of Lord Melbourne to-day. Her 
Majesty was much affected, but soon recovered her calmness. 

Peel had his first a\idiencc at half-past three o’clock. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SOfA Au^ 1841 P.M.). 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
The announcement has been made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. A few words were said by Lord Stanley ^ in the House 
of Commons, and nothing in the House of Lords. 

Lord M(}1 bourne cannot satisfy himself without again stating 
to your Majesty in writing what he had the honour of saying 
to your Majesty respecting his Royal Highness the Prince. 
Lord Melbourne has formed the highest opinion of His Royal 
Highness’s judgment, temper, and discretion, and he cannot 
but feel a great corriolation and security in the reflection that 
he leave.s your Majesty in a situation in which your Majesty 
has the inestimable advantage of such advice and assistance. 
Lord Melbourne fet'ls certain that your Majesty cannot do better 
than have recourse to it, whenever it is needed, and rely upon 
it with confidence. 

Lord Melbourne will be anxious to hear from your Majesty 
as to what has passed with Sir R. Peel. Your Majesty will. 
Lord Melbourne is sure, feel that the same general secrecy 
which your Majesty has always observ^ed respecting public 
affairs is more particularly necessaiy^ at the present moment. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is well 
and composed, and with the most anxious wishes for your 
Majesty’s welfare and happiness, remains ever your Majesty’s 
most devoted and attached Servant, and he trusts that he 
may add, without presumption, your Majesty’s faithful and 
affectionate Friend. 


1 Who now bocame Ctolonial SecMUury. 
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1841 ]^ 

Memorandum : Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Your Majesty might say, if to your Majesty it seems good, 
that in consequence of the Addres^ voted by both Houses of 
Parliament, your Majcj^ty's servants had tendered tlieir resig* 
nations, and that for the same reason your Majesty had 
accepted those resignations. That your Majesty's present 
servants possessed your Majesty’s confidence, and that you 
only parted with them in deference to the opinion of Parlia- 
ment. 

That your Majesty naturally had recourse to Sir Robert 
Peel as possessing the confidence of the great Party which 
constitutes the majority of both House*, and that you were 
prepared to empower him to form an Administration. 

That your Majesty did not conceive that the giving him this 
commission of itself empowertxi him to advise the removal 
of the officers of your Majesty's Household ; that you con- 
ceive that all that the Constitution required was that the 
Sovereign’s Household should support the Sovereign’s Minis- 
ters ; but that you were prepared to j)lace at his disposal, 
and to take his advice ujjon all the offices of the Household 
at j)resent filled by members of either House of Parliament, 
with the exception of tho.se whom your Majesty might think 
proper to name, i.e.. Lord Byron * — and it should bo under- 
stood that this exception was not to extend further than to 
him. 

If Sir Robert Peel should wish that in case of Lord 
Byron’s remaining it should be consider'd as a fresh ap- 
pointment made by his advice, this wish might properly bo 
accrxitxi to. 

The Ladies . — If any difficulty should arise it may bo asked 
to be stated in writing, and reserved for consideration. But it 
is of great importance that Sir Robert Pwl should return to 
London with full power to form an Administration. Such 
must be the final result, and the more readily and graciously 
it is acquiesced in the better. 

Your Majesty must take care not to be driven to the wall, 
and to be put into a situation in which it is necessary to Aye 
or No. No positive objection should be taken either to men 
or mec^ures. 

It must be recollected that at the time of the negotiation in 
1839 Lord Melbourne and Lord John Russell were still at the 
head of a majority in the House of Commons. This is not the 
case now. 

• 

t Q«acge Assoii, seyeatb Lord Byron (1789-1868), cousin and mior MWw r of the poet 
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The Cabinet op Lord Melbourne, 

As it stood in September 1841. 


First Lord of the Treasury 

Lord Chancellor .... 

Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Lord President of the Council . 

Lord Privy Seal .... 
Home Secretary ... 
Foreign Secretary .... 
Colonial Secretary .... 

First Lord of the Admiralty 
President of the Board of Control 

Secretary at War .... 

President of the Board of Trade 

Chief Secretary for Ireland 

First Commissioner of Land Revenue 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 


Viscount Melbourne. 

Lord • (afterwards Earl of) 
COTTENHAM. 

Mr Francis Baring (after 
wards Lord Northbrook). 

Marquis of Lansdowne. 

Earl of Clarendon. 

Marquis of Normanby. 

Viscount Palmerston. 

Lord John (afterwards Earl) 
Russell. 

Earl of Minto. 

Sir John Cam Hobhouse (after- 
wards Ix)rd Broughton). 

Mr T. B. (afterwards Lord) 

Macaulay. 

Mr Laboucherb (afterwards 
Lord Taunton). 

Viscount Morpeth (after- 
wards Earl of Carlisle). 

Viscount Dungannon (after- 
wards Earl of Bessborough). 

Sir George Grey. 


The Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel,* 

As formed in September 1841. 

First Lord of the Treasury . ; . Sir Robert Peel. 

Lord Chancellor .... Lord Lyndhubst. 

1 The Peel Ministry of 1841 was unique in containing three ex-Premiers : Sir Robert 
Peel himself, tlia Kart of llipon, and the Duke of WeliiuRton, who succeeded Lord Goderi^ 
as Premier in Kipon’s o.arcer was a curious one ; he was a simfulorly ineffectire 

Prime Minister, and indeed did not, during tlie course of his Ministry (August 1827- 
January 182H), ever have to meet Parliament. He was disappointed at not being invited 
to Join the Wellington Ministry, subsequently joined the Reform Ministry of I»rd Gr^, 
but followed Lord SUnley, Sir James Graham, and the Duke of Itichmond out of it. Li 
August 1841 he moved ttie vote of w.ant of coniidence in the Melbourne MinistiT, and 
became President of the Hoard of Trade in Peel's Government. In 1846 it fell to him, 
when President of the Board of Control, to move the Com Law Repeal Bill in the Lords. 

Ttie only luter instance ot an ex- Premier accepting a subordinate office was in tlie case 
of Lord John Russell, who, in 1852, took the Foreign Office under Aberdeen, subsequently 
vacating the office and sitting in the Cabinet without office. In June 1854, he became 
Lord President of the Council, and left the Ministry when it was menaced by Roebndr’s 
motion. When Lord Palmerston formed a Ministry in 1855, Lord John, after an interval, 
became Colonial Secretary, again resignitu; in five months Finallv, in 1869, he went 
bai'k to the Foreign Office, where he remained until he succeeded Palmerston as Premier 
in 1865. 

The Govenuaent also contained three iutore Premiers, Aberdeen, Stanly, amPGlad- 
•tone. 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer 
( Without Office) 

Lord President of the Council . 
L<^d Privy Seal 
Home Secretary 
Foreign Secretary . • 

Colonial Secretary . 

First Lord of the Admiralty 
President of the Board of Control 

Secretary at War . 

President of the Board of Trade 
Paymaster-Oeneral . 


WITH PEEL 

. Mr H. Goulbu&n. 

. Duke of Wellinoton. 

. Lord Wharncliffe. 

Duke or Buckingham. 

. Sir James Graham. 

. Earl op Aberdeen. 

. Lord Stanlev (afterwards 
Earl of Derby). 

. Earl of Haddington. 

. Lord (afterwards Earl of) 
Ellenborough. 

. Sir Henry (afterwards \ is- 
count) Hardinge. 

. Earl of Ripon. 

. Sir Edwrrd Jvnatchbull. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne, 

Windsor castlk, noiA Auyiut isil. 

. . . The first interview with Sir Robert Peel has gone off 
well, and only lasted tNventy minutes ; and he sends the 
Queen to-morrow, in writing, the proposed arrangein(»nt.8, and 
w’ill only come down on Wednesday morning. He first wislied 
to come to-morrow\ but on the Queen’s saying that he need not 
to do that, but might send it and only come down Wednesday, 
he thought the Queen might prefer having it to consider a 
little, which she said she certainly should, though she meant 
no want of confidence. The Queen, in the first instance, 
stated that she concluded he w’^as prepar(>d for her sending for 
him, and then stated exactly what Lord Melbourne wrote, viz., 
the resignation having taken place in consequence of the 
Addresses — the Queen's great regret at parting with her 
present Ministers — the confidence she had in them, and her 
only acceding in consequence of the .Addresses in Parliament, 
and then that consequently she looked to him (Sir Robert 
Peel) as possessing the confidence of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment to form an Administration. Hc^ made many protesta- 
tions of his sorrow, at what must give pain to the Queen (as 
she said to him it did), but of course said he accejjtixl the task. 
The Duke of Wellington’s health too uncertain, and himself 
too prone to sleep coining over him — as Peel expressed it — to 
admit of his taking an office in which he w'ould have much to 
do, but to be in the Cabinet, which the Que^n expressed her 
wish he should. He named Lord De Grey * as Lord Lieutenant 

* llicmiag, Earl de Grey fl 781-1859) ; he was the elder brotlier of Lord Rlpoa, who had 
been fbevioiialy know'n aa .Mr Robinson and Viscount <Iodoricli, and whose son, besides 
inheriting his fatlier’s and uncle’s honours, was created Marquis of Bipoo. 
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of Ireland, and Lord Eliot ‘ as Secretary for Ireland, who, he 
said, were both moderate people. The Queen said she gave 
up to him the officers of State and those of her Household who 
were in Parliament, and he then asked if Lord Liverpool would 
be agreeable as Lord Steward (the Queen said he would), and 
if she would object to Lord Jersey €ls Master of the Horse (she 
said she would not), as she believed he understood it perfectly. 
He said he was so anxious to do everything which could be 
agreeable to the Queen, that he wished her to name whom she 
should like as Lord Chamberlain ; she said he might suggest 
some one, but as he would not, and pressed the Queen to name 
whoever she pleased, slie said she should like the Duke of 
Rutland, and he said the would certainly name it to him. The 
Queen said that Lord Melbourne had always been very par- 
ticular to name no one w’ho might be disagreeable to her in the 
Household, and Sir K. Peel said he felt this, and should be 
most anxious to do what could be agreeable to me and for my 
comfort, and that ho would even sacrifice any advantage to 
this. The Queen mentioned the three Ladies’ resignation, and 
her wish not to fill up the three Ladies* places immediately. 
She mentioned Lady Byron,^ to which he agreed immediately, 
and then said, as I had alluded to those commmxications, he 
hoped that he had been understood respecting the other ap- 
pointments (meaning the Ladies), that provided I chose some 
who had a leaning towards the politics of the Administra- 
tion, I might take any 1 liked, and that he quite understood 
that I should notify it to them. The Queen said this w^as her 
rule, and that sIiq wishecl to choose moderate people who 
should not have scruples to resign in case another Administra- 
tion should come in, as changing was disagreeable to her. 
Here it ended, and so far well. He was very anxious the 
Queen should understand how anxious he was to do everything 
which was agreeable to the Queen. The Queen wishes to 
know if Lord Melbourne thinks she should name the Duchess 
of Buccleuch Mistress of the Robes, on Wednesday, and if she 
shall ask Sir Robert to sound the Duchess, or some one else, 
and then write to appoint her ? She thinks of proposing 
Lady de la Warr and Lady Abercorn by and by as the two 
Ladies, but these she will sound herself through other people, 
or I^y Canning, or l^y Rosslyn, in case these others should 
not take it. She should say she meant to sound those, and no 
more. What the Queen felt when she parted from her dear, 
kind friend. Lord Melbourne, is better imagined than described; 
she was dreadfully affected for some time after, but is calm 

t AftfTwardt third E«rl of St Gormaaa. " 

> Lady Hyron had boec liiai Elisabeth Chandoa-Pole. 
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now. It is very, very sad ; and she cannot quite believe it yet. 
The Prince felt it very, very much too, and really the Queen 
cannot say how kind and affectionate he is to her, and how 
anxious to do everything to lighten this heavy trial ; he was 
quite affected at this s^ad parting. We do, and shall, miss you 
so dreadfully ; Lord Melbourne will easily understand what a 
chcmge it is, after these four years when she had the happiness 
of having I^rd Melbourne always about her. But it will not 
be so long till we meet again. Happier and brighter times 
will come again. We anxiously hope Lord Melbourne is well, 
and got up well and safe. The Queen trusts he will take care 
of his valuable health, now more than ever. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson. 

Windsor Castle, Au^st 1841 . 

I was sent up to Town to-day to see Lord Melbourne and 
Sir Robert Peel. I found Lord Melbourne as usual up in his 
bedroom. He had received the account of Her Majesty’s first 
interview with Peel, wliich he thought very satisfactory. Sir 
Robert very much regretted that he should have been the in- 
strument of obliging Her Majesty to change her Government. 
The Queen had said to Sir Robert that though she did not 
conceive the Minister could demand any of the Household 
appointments, still it was Her Majesty’s intention to give up 
to him the great offices of State, and all other places in the 
Household filled by people in Parliament^ He was to send 
his proposed list for offices the next day and be at Windsor 
the morning after that. Lord Melbourne had written to the 
Queen the night before, stating his opinion of the Prince — that 
he had great discretion, temper, and judgment, and that ho 
considered him to be well worthy of Her Majesty’s confidence, 
and that now was the time for Her Majesty to feel comfort and 
assistance from giving him her fullest confidence. He had 
just received the Queen’s answer to this, saying what “ plea- 
sure it heui given the Queen to receive his letter with this ex- 
pression of his opinion of her beloved husband, and that what 
he said could not fail to increase the confidence which she 
already felt in him. He was indeed a great comfort to her in 
this trying moment ; at times she was very low indeed though 
she strove to bear up. It would always be a satisfaction to 
her to feel secure of Lord Melbourne’s faithful and affectionate 
friendship to her and the Prince. She hoped after a time to 
see bim here again, and it would always be a pleasure to her to 
hear from him frequently.’* 
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From South Street I went to Sir Robert Peel’s. I told him 
I came to speak to him about Lord Exeter, whom the Prince 
proposed to make the head of his Household, should it not 
interfere with any of Sir Robert’s arrangements for the Queen. 
Sir Robert said he was so good a man and one that he felt sure 
the I*rince would like, and he therefore ‘thought he had better 
propose the situation to him at once. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, 3l«f August 1841. 

Lord Melbourne had the pleasure of receiving last night both 
your Majesty’s letters, the one dated four o’clock, and written 
immediately after your Majesty’s interview with Sir R. Peel, 
the other dated half-past nine. Lord Melbourne thanks your 
Majesty much for them both, and for the expressions of kind- 
ness contained in them. Lord Melbourne will ever consider 
the time during which your Majesty is good enough to think 
that he has been of service to your Majesty the proudest as 
well as the happiest part of his life. 

Lord Melbourne has read with great care your Majesty’s 
very <!lear and full account of what passed. It appears to 
T.iOrd Melbourne that nothing could be better. Sir Robert 
Peel seeins to have l)ecn anxious to act with the utmost respect 
and consid(*ration for your Maj€?sty, and your Majesty most 
properly and wisely met him half-way. In the spirit in which 
the negotiation hay been coinmenccHl I see the prospect of a 
termination of it, which will bo not so unsatisfactory to your 
Majc'sty a.s your Majesty anticipated, and not, Lord Melbourne 
trusts, disadvantageous to the country. . . . 

Lord Melbourne concludes with the most anxious wishes for 
your Majesty’s happiness and with expressing a great admira- 
tion of the finnness, prudence, and good sense with which your 
Majesty ha.s conducted yourself. 

Lord Melbourne begs to be remembered to His Royal High- 
ness most respectfully, most affectionately. 


Vhctmnt Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

August 134L 

Lord Melbourne presents hi.s humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has just received your Majesty’s letter. Lord Melbourne 
rejoices much to learn that your Majesty feels more composed 
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and that you are well. Recollect how precious is your Majesty’s 
health, and how much health depends upon tranquillity of 
mind. . . . 

Lord Melbourne will either write to Sir Francis Chantrey ^ 
to-morrow morning, or jcall upon him and settle without further 
delay about the Bust. There is no end of subscriptions to 
Monuments, but perhaps your Majesty will do well to subscribe 
to Sir David Wilkie’s.* 

Your Majesty is very good about the blue Ribband, but 
Lord Melbourne is certain that upon the whole, it is better for 
his own position and character that he should not have it. 


Th^e Earl of Clarendon * to Viscount Melbourne.^ 

Grosvenob Crescent, August 1841. 

My dear Melbourne, — You may like to know that Peel 
was perfectly satisfied with his reception yesterday, and does 
full justice to the Queen’s declaration of her regret at parting 
with her Ministers, w^hich he said it was quite natural she should 
feel, and quite right she should express. This 1 know from 
undoubted authority, and from a person "who came to enquire 
of me whether I could tell what impression Peel had produced 
upon the Queen, which of course I could not. 

Ho assured tlie Queen that he had hod no communication 
with his friends, and w^fiU3 not prepared to submit an Adminis- 
tration for her approval, but he is to se^e her again to-morrow 
morning. * 

The only appointment yet settled is De Grey to Ireland ; 
he was very unwilling, but Peel insisted. Yours sincerely, 

Clarendon. 


Viscount Palmerston to Queen Victoria. 

Carlton Terrace, zut August 1841. 

. . . Viscount Palmerston begs to be allowed to tender to 
your Majesty the grateful thanks of himself and of Viscountess 
Palmerston for your Majesty’s gracious expressions towards 
them. Viscount Palmerston sees with deep regret the termina- 
tion of those duties in your Majesty's service, in the course of 

> Sir Frmiicis Chantrer, the aoDlptor, bom in 1781, died on 25th November 1841. 

> Sir David Wilkie, PaiDtcr-in-Ordiiiary to the Queen, had died on Ist June, aged 
fifty >8iz. 

3 Tte retiring Lord Privy Seal. 

A Letter forwarded by Lord Melbourne to the Queen. 
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which he has had the honour of experiencing from your Majesty 
fio much condescending personal kindness, and such flattering 
official confldence ; and it affords him the highest gratification 
to have obtained your Majesty's approbation. 


ViBC^uni Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SoirrH STREET, 2nd September 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received your Majesty’s letter yesterday evening, and was 
very glad to learn from it that your Majesty was not ill satisfied 
with Sir Robert Peel? and that the arrangements were going on 
smoothly, which it is highly desirable that they should. Your 
Majesty should desire Sir Robert Peel to give notice to all 
those who have insignia of office, such as Seals, Wands, to give 
up, to att<md at Claremont on Friday ; but of course he will 
do this of himself. Your Majesty will have much to go through 
upon that day and much that is painful. Your Majesty should 
spare yourself and be spared as much as possible. It will not 
be necessary for Lord Melbourne to go down. He may be con- 
sidered as having resigned at the Audience which he had of your 
Majesty at Windsor, and Lord Melbourne has ventured to tell 
Lord Lansdowme that he thinks he necnl not do so either, and 
that your Majesty w'ill excuse his attendance. Lord Melbourne 
need say nothing about the Secretaries of State, with all of 
w’hoin your Majesty is so w’ell acquainted ; but perhaps your 
Majesty will not oVnit to thank Mr Baring * cordially for his 
serviet^. He is a thoroughly honest man and an able public 
servant. If your Majesty could say to the Lord Chancellor,* 
** that you part with him w'ith much sorrow ; that you are 
sensible that much of the strength of the late Administration 
was derivt'd from the manner in wdiich he discharged the duties 
of his office, and that you consider his retirement a great and 
serious loss to the country,” it w^ould certainly be no more than 
he deserves. 

It is thought by some who know him here that the Duke of 
Rutland will be so extremely pleased with the offer being made, 
and that by your Majesty yourself, that he will accept it ; but 
he is a year older than Lord Melbourne, and therefore hardly 
fit for any very active duty. . . . 

The appointment of Colonel Arbuthnot will of course be very 
agreeable to the Duke of Wellington. The Arbuthnots are 

1 The retiring Ob»ooeUer of the Bxcheqaer. « 

2 Lord Oetteoham. 
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quiet, demure people before others ; but they are not without 
depth of purpose, and they are very bitter at bottom. 

Your Majesty will not forget the two Knights for Mr de la 
Beche ' and Major Monro. 

Lord Melbourne begins to hope that this affair will be got 
through more satisfactorily and with less annoyance than your 
Majesty anticipated. As long as your Majesty is desirous of 
receiving his communications, he will be always most careful 
to give your Majesty his impartial opinion and the best advice 
which he has to offer. His most fervent prayer wiH always be 
for your Majesty's welfare and happiness. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South street, 2ni September 1841. 

. . . .Lord Melbourne hopes and trusts tliat when to-morrow 
is over your IMajesty will recover from that depression of spirits 
under which your Majesty now labours. Lord Melbourne 
never doubted that it would be so, but is glad to learn from 
your Majesty the support and consolation which your Majesty 
finds in the advice and affection of the Prince. 

This is the last letter which Lord Melbourne w'ill send in a 
box. He will to-morrow morning return his keys to the 
Foreign Office, and after that your Majesty will be good 
enough to send the letters, with wliich you may honour Lord 
Melbourne, through Mr Anson. 

Lord Melbourne most anxiously wishes ^our Majesty every 
blessing. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, 3rrf September 1841, 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is well 
after this trying day.* Lord Melbourne has thought and felt 
for your Majesty all this morning. But now that the matter 
is settled it will be necessary that your Majesty should take a 
calm and composed view of the whole situation, which Lord 
Melbourne trusts that your Majesty will find by no means 
unsatisfactory. 

And first with respect to public affairs. In the concerns of 

1 Sir Henrr T. de la Beche, an eminent geolofdst. 

S AaOoandl had been held at Claremoni Iot the outgoing Minisien to giTe np their 
Sealit of Office, whidt were bestowed apon Sir Robert Peel and the inoondiig Oabiaet. 
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a great nation like this there will always be some difficulties 
and entanglements, but upon the whole the present state is 
good and the prospect is good for the future. There is no 
reason to exi)ect that Sir Robert Peel will either be desirous or 
be able to take a very different course^ from that which has 
been taken by your Majesty's late serv’ants, and some difficult 
ti< 3 s will certainly be removed, and some obstacles smoothed, 
by tii(j change which has lately taken pleice. 

With respect to the effect which will be produced upon the 
comfort of J’our Majesty's private life, it would be idle in Lord 
Melbourne, after what your Majesty has said, to doubt of the 
manner in which your Majesty will feel the change, which must 
take })lace in your to long accustomed habits and 

relations. But your Majesty may rest assured of Lord Mel- 
bourne's devoted and disinterested attachment to your 
Majesty, and tliat he will devote himself to giving to your 
Majesty such information and advice as may be ser\’iceable to 
your Majesty with tlie sole view of promoting your Majesty’s 
public interests and private happiness. 

Lord Melbourne hojies, and indeed ventures to expect, that 
your Majesty, upon reflection and consideration of the real 
state of circumstances, will recover your spirits, and Lord 
Melbourne has himself great satisfaction in thinking upon the 
consideration of the advice which he has given, that it has not 
tended to im]iair your Majesty’s influence and authority, but, 
on the contrary, to secure to your Majesty the affection, attach- 
ment, approbation, and support of all parties. 

In the course o( this corres])ondence Lord Melbourne has 
thought it his duty to your Majesty to express himself with 
great freedom upon the characters of many individuals, wdiose 
narnt's havt^ come under consideration, but Lord Melbourne 
thinks it right to say that he may have spoken upon insufficient 
grounds, that he may have been mistaken, and that the persons 
in qu€»stion may turn out to bo far better than he has been 
induced to represent them. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SOVTH Strket, ith Septmher 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He w^as most happy to hear yesterday the best account of 
everything that had taken place at Claremont. Everybody 
praised, in the highest manner, the dignity, propriety, and 
kindness of your Majesty's deportment, and if it can be ^one 
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without anything of deceit or dissimulation, it is well to take 
advantage of the powers and qualities which have been given, 
and which are so well calculated to gain a lair and powerful 
influence over the minds and feelings of others. Your Majesty 
may depend upon it, that the impression made upon the minds 
of all who were present yesterday, is most favoiu*able. Of 
course, with persons in new and rather awkward situations, 
some of whom had never been in high office before, all of whom 
had not been so now for some years, there was a good deal of 
embarrassment and mistakes. Forms w’hich are only gone 
through at long intervals of time, and not every day, are neces- 
sarily forgotten, and when they are required nobody knows 
them. But Lord Melbourne cannot really think that they 
jfooked cross ; most probably they did look shy and embar- 
»*assed. Strange faces are apt to give the idea of ill humour. . . . 

Lord Melbourne anxiously hopes that your Majesty is well 
and happy to-day. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

South Stkekt, bih Styimber 1841 . 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Your Majesty may dej)end upon it, that if Lord Melbourne 
hears anything respecting your Majesty, whicli it appears to 
liim to be important or advantageous, that your Majesty should 
know, Lord Melbourne will not fail to convey it to your 
Majesty. * 

Lord Melbourne encloses the exact names of the two 
gentlemen to whom Knighthood has been promised by yoiu* 
Majesty. . . . 

Your Majesty is very good, very good indeed, to think of 
doing w'hat your Majesty mentions for Fanny ; but Lord 
Melbourne fears that it would hardly suit with their present 
situation, or with the comfort of their domestic life. But Lord 
Melbourne mentioned the matter yesterday to his sistcT, and 
lie encloses the letter w hich she has written to him this morning, 
after reflecting upon the subject. By that letter your Majesty 
will perceive that Jocelyn is not .so much in debt, €uj Lord 
Melbourne's letter had led your Majesty to suj^pose. . . . 

Lord B is a very old friend of Lord Melbourne’s. 

They were at Eton together, and intimate there. He is a 
gentlemanly man and a good man, but not very agreeable. 

Feq{ of the P s are, and very bitter in politics ; but still 

Lord Melbourne is glad, for old acquaintance’ sake, that your 
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Majesty has taken him. Lord Melbourne must again repeat 
that when he writes with so much freedom about individual 
characters, it is only to put your Majesty in possession gf what 
he knows respecting them, and not with a view of inducing 
your Majesty to object to their being appointed. . . . 

Might not Fanny have the Bedchamber Woman’s place ? 
It would be a help to her, and would not take her away from 
home. Tills only strikes Lord Melbourne as he is writing. 


Gth September 1841. 

Lord Melbourne wyote the above yesterday, but had no 
opportunity of sending it, as there was no post. Lord Melbourno 
has since seen Lady l^aliiicrston, and finds that his last sugges- 
tion about Fanny will not do. 

Lord Melbourno encloses Lady Palmerston’s two notes upon 
the subject, which will cx})lain to your Majesty wdiat she wishes. 
But if Jocelyn is himself to get a plac^e, thi.s will bo a better 
arrangement, and puts an end to all the others. 

What Lady Palmerston says about Sir R. Peel is very 
unjust. There is no shabbiness whatever in liis not coming 
to a decision upon the factory question.' 


Queen Victoria to the Countess of Gainsborough.- 

, CLIREMOXT, e,th September 1841. 

My dearkst Lady Gainsborough,— I had the pleasure of 
receiving your two kind letters of the 24th and 25th ult. 
yesterday, and thank you much for them. 1 am so happy that 
you ore reallg better. . . . 

I hoped that you would be pleased at what you tiiank me 
for ; you see 1 did not forget what you told me once at Windsor 
when wo were outdriving, and I assure you that Lord Melbourne 
was very* anxious to <lo it. Last week was a most painful^ 
trying one to me. and this separation from my truly excellent 
and kind friend Lord Melbourne, most distressing. You will 
understand what a change it must be to me. I am, how’ever^ 
80 happy in my home, and have such a perfect angel in the 
Prince, w'ho has been such a comfort to me, that one must be 

1 Lftdj Talmcrston (no doubt in ^ytnpatliy with Lord Ashley) expected some factory 
leisieUtion to be unnoumvii. 

3 Formerly, hm l.ady Ihirhain, a Lady of the Bedchamber. Lord Barham ha^beeo 
created Karl uf Gainsborough iu tlic course of the year (1641). 
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thankful and grateful for th^ blessings, and take these hard 
trials as lessons sent from above, for our best. 

Our little girl makes great progress, and suffers compara- 
tively but very little from her teething. We came here to be 
quiet for a few days, as^this plaee is so very private. 

The Baroness will write to Lord Gainsborough to say that 
I wish much you would take Lady Lyttelton's waiting, which 
begins on 23rd of November. 

The Prince begs to be kindly named to you, and I to Fanny 
and your brother, and pray believe mo alwaj^s, deftrest Lady 
Gainsborough, ever yoimj most affectionately, Victoria R. 

Pray thank Fanny for her kind letter. 

■ Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Pcd. 

Wi September 1811. 

The Queen wishes that Sir Robert Peel would mention to 
Lord De la Warr » that ho should be very particular in always 
naming to the Queen any appointment he wishes to make in 
his department, and always to take her pleasure upon an ap- 
pointment before he settles on them ; this is a point upon 
which the Queen has always laid great stress. This a{)plies in 
great measure to the appointment of Physicians and Chaplains, 
which used to be very badly managed formerly, and who were 
appointed in a very careless manner ; but since the Queen’s 
accession the Physicians and Chaplains have been appointed 
only for merit and abilities, by the Queen herself, which the 
Queen is certain Sir Robert Peel will at oncS see is a far better 
way, and one which must be of use in every w^ay. Sir Robert 
Peel may also tell Lord De la Warr that it is unnecessary for 
him to appear in uniform, as the Queen always dispenses with 
this in the country. This applies also to the MinisWrs, who 
the Queen does not expect or wish should appear in uniform 
at Councils which are held in the country. The Queen con- 
cludes that it will be necessary to hold a Council some time 
next week to swear in some of the new Officers who an^ not 
Privy Councillors ; but Sir Robert Peel will be able to tell the 
Queen when he thinks this will be necessary. 

Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Pcd, 

Sth September 1811. 

There is a subject which the Queen wishes to mention to 
Sir I^bert Peel, as she is at present so little acquainted with 

1 See ante, p* 1 .IC. 
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Lord Aberdeen ; the Queen is very desirous that, if it were 
possible. Sir Hamilton Seymour should not be removed from 
Brussels. The Queen believes that his political views are not 
violent either way, and she knows that he is peculiarly agree- 
able to her Uncle, which has, therefore^ prompted her to write 
this to Sir Robert Peel. The Queen seizes the same oppor- 
tunity to say that she is also very anxious that a moderate and 
conciliatory person should be sent to Lisbon, as it is of great 
importance there. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

ClAREMONT, %th September 1841. 

My dearest Uncle, — I begin my letter to-day, for fear I 
should have no time to write to-morrow. Your kind letter 
gave me great pleasure, and I must own your silence on all that 
was going on distressed mo very much ! It has been indeed a 
sad time for me, and I am still bewildered, and can’t believe 
that my excellent Lord Melbourne is no longer my Minister, but 
he will be, as you say, and has already proved himself, very use- 
ful and valuable as my friend out of office. He writes to me 
often, and I write to him, and ho gives really the fairest and 
most impartial advice f)ossible. But after seeing him for four 
years, w'ith \'ery few I'xcoptions — daily — you may imagine that 
1 must ftH*l the change^ ; and the longer the time gets since we 
parted, the more I fetd it. Eleven days was the longest I ever 
w’as without seeing him, and this time w’ill be elapst?d on Satur- 
day, so you may imagine what the change must be. I cannot 
say what a comfort and support iny beloved Angel is to me, and 
how well and how kindly and properly he behaves. I cannot 
resist copying for you wdiat Lord Melbourne wrote to me 
about Albert, the evening after we parted ; he has already 
praistxl him greatly to me, before he took leave of me. It is as 
follows : 

“ Lord ^Melbourne cannot satisfy himself without again 
stating to your Majc*sty in writing what he had the honour of 
saying to your Majesty respecting H.R.H. the Prince. Lord 
Melbourne has formed the highest opinion of H.R.H.’s judg- 
ment, t<‘mper. and di.scretion. and he cannot but feel a great 
consolation and security in the reflection that he leaves your 
Majesty in a situation in which your Majesty has the inestim- 
able advantage of such advice and assistance. Lord^ Mel- 
bourne feels certain that your Majesty cannot do better than 
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have recourse to it, whenever it is needed, and rely upon it 
with confidence.’* 


Tliis naturally gave me great pleasure, and made me very 
proud, as it comes from a person who is no flatterer, and 
would not have said it*if he did not think so, or feel so. The 
new Cabinet you have by this time seen in the papers. 

The Household (of which I send you a list) is well con- 
stituted — for Tories, 

Lord Aberdeen has written to me to say Bourqueney has 
announced Ste Aulaire ^ as Ambassador. This is very well, 
but let me beg you, for decency’s sake, to stop his coming 
immediately ; if even not meant to, it would have the effect of 
their sending an ambassador the moment the Government 
changed, which would be too marked, and most offensive per- 
sonaUy to me. Indeed Guizot behaved very badly about re- 
fusing to sign the Slave Trade Treaty * which they had so long 
ago settled to do ; it is unwise and foolish to irritate the latc^ 
Gc^vernment who may so easily come in a^ain ; for Palmerston 
will not forgive nor forget offences, and then France would be 
worse off than before, with England. I therefore heg you to 
stop Ste Aulaire for a little while, else 1 shall feel it a great 
personal offence. 

9^^. — I have had a letter from Lord Melbourne to-day, who 
is much gratified by yours to him. . . . Now adieu ! Believe 
me, always, your devoted Niece, Victoria H. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

SUDBITIY Hall, %th September 1841. 

My dearest Niece, — I have not ventured to disturb yon 
with a letter since we parted, knowing how fully your time was 
employed with business of importance. I cannot any longer 
now refrain to enquire after you, after all you have gone 
through lately, and I must congratulates you with all my heart 
on having so well completed your difficult task. 

There is but one voice of }>rai3e, I hear, of your perfect com- 
posure and beautiful conduct during the trying scenes of last 
w^eek. It has gratified me more than I can express, for I had 
fully expected it of you, and it has made me very happy to find 
that it has been generally remarked and has given so much 
satisfaction. Everybody feels deeply for you, and the devo- 

1 See poif, p. 334. 

3 A. t^ty on the subject was signed in London, on 20th December, between Great 
Bdtain, France, Austria, ITussia, and Buasia. 
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item and seal in your service is redoubled by the interest your 
toying position has evoked. May our Heavenly Father support 
and guide you always as hitherto, is my constant prayer ! 

1 hope that the selection of your Government is to your own 
satisfaction, and though the change must have been trying to 
you, I trust that you will have perfect confidence in the able 
men who form your Coimcil. Our beloved late King’s anxious 
wishes to see Wellington and Peel again at the head of the 
Administration is now fulfilled. His blessing rests upon you. 

Excuse **ny having touched upon this subject, but I could 
not keep silent whilst the heart is so full of earnest good wishes 
for your and the country’s prosperity. 

I hope that an article of the newspapers, of the indisposition 
of your darling child, is not true, and that she is quite well. 
God bless and protect her ! . . . 

I am much amused with reading your Life by Miss Strick- 
land,^ which, though full of errors, is earnest on the whole, and 
very interesting to me. However, I wish she would correct the 
gross errors which otherwise will go down to posterity. She 
ought to have taken first better information l^fore she pub- 
lished her work. . . . 

With my affectionate love to dear Prince Albert, believe me 
ever, my dearest Niece, your most devoted and affectionate 
Aunt, Adelaide. 


Memorandum hy Mr Anson. 

ClAREMO'T, 9tA Sepfember 1841. 

The Ministerial arrangements are now nearly completed. 
Writs for now elections moved last night. 

Wrote to Sir Robert, telling him the Queen ought to have 
heard from him respecting the adjournment of the House of 
Commons, instead of seeing it first in the public papers. Told 
him also of its being the Queen’s wish that a shoit report of 
the debates in each House should always be sent to Her 
Majesty, from him in the Commons and from the Duke of 
Wellington in the Lords. 

The Queen had a letter to-day from the Queen Dowager, 
which was kindly meant, but which made Her Majesty rather 
angry, complimenting Her Majesty on the good grace with 
which she had changed her Government, and saying that the 
late King's blessing rested upon her for calling the Duke of 
Wellington and Peel to her Councils, etc. . . . 

I lOii Agnat Strickland C1808-1874), who aiao aditad Iritort 0 / Jforr Qimm 0 / Sodii ete. 
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Queen Ftcforta to Sir Robert Fed. 

9th Septemb^ 1841. 

The Queen takes this opportunity of writing to Sir Robert 
Peel ccnfideniiaUy abcait another person : this is about Lord 

. The Queen is strongly of opinion that Lord should 

nof be employed in any post of importance, as his being so 
would, in her opinion, be detrimental to the interests of the 
coimtry. The Queen wishes Sir Robert to state yiis to Lord 
Aberdeen as her opinion. The Queen is certain that Sir 
Robert will take care that it should not be known generally 
that this is her opinion, for she is always most anxious to avoid 
anything that might appear personal towards anybody. The 
Queen cannot refrain from saying that she cannot quite ap- 
prove of Sir Charles Bagot’s appointment,' €is from w^hat she 
has heard of his qualities she does not think that they are of a 
cheu'acter quite to suit in the arduous and difficult position in 
wliich he will be placed. At the same time the Queen does not 
mean to object to his appointment (for she has already form- 
ally approved of it), but she feels it her duty to state frankly 
and at all times her opinion, as she begs Sir Robert also to do 
unreservedly to her. For the future, it appears to the Queen 
that it would be best in all appointments of such importance 
that before a direct communication w'as entered into with the 
individual intended to be proposed, that the Queen should be 
informed of it, so that she might talk to her Ministers fully 
about it ; not because it is likely that she would object to 
the appointment, but merely that she might have time to be 
acquainted w'ith the qualities and abilities of the person. The 
Queen has stated this thus freely to Sir Robert as she feels 
certain that he will understand and appreciate the motives 
which prompt her to do so. The Queen would wish the 
Council to be at two on Tuesday, and she begs Sir Robert would 
inform her which of the Ministers besides him will attend. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

9th Septetnber 184L 

• . . Sir Robert Peel will have the honour of writing to your 
Majesty to-morrow on the subjects adverted to in the note 
which he has just received from your Majesty. 

He begs for the present to assure your Majesty that he shall 


I Am OoTeroor-Oeoeral of GmuuU. 
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consider every communication which your Majesty may be 
pleased to address to him in reference to the personal merits 
or disqualifications of individuals as of a most confidential 
character. 


Sir Robert Peel to Mr Anson, 

Whitehall, September 1841. 

My dear Sir, — I am sorry if I have failed to make any com- 
munication to Her Majesty respecting public matters, which 
Her Majesty hos been in the habit of receiving, or which she 
would have wislied to recoiv’e. 

Having been occupied in the execution of the important trust 
committed to me not loss than sixteen or eighteen hours of the 
twenty-four for several days past, it may be that I have made 
some omissions in this respect, which under other circum- 
stances I might have avoided. I did not think Her Majesty 
would wish to be informed of the issue of writs, necessarily 
following the appointments to certain offices, of all which Her 
Majesty had api)roved. I certainly ought to have written to 
Her Majesty previously to the adjournment of the House of 
Commons until Thursday the 16</i of September, It was an 
inadvertent omission on my part, amid the mass of business 
which I liave had to transact, and I have little doubt that if I 
had been in Parliament I should have avoided it. 

The circumstances of my having vacated my seat, and 
of having thus be^n compelled to leave to others the duty of 
proposing the adjournment of the House, w^as one cause 
of my inadvertence. 

Both the Duke of Wellington and I fully intended to mako 
a report to Her Majesty after the close of the Parliamentary 
business of each day, and will do so without fail on the re- 
assembling of Parliament. 

I am, my dear xSir, very faitlifully yours, 

Robert Peel. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

South Strebt, 10(A September 1841. 

. • . Lord Melbourne has no doubt that Sir Robert Peel has 
the most anxious wish to do everything that can be agreeable 
to your Majesty. w 

Your Majesty should not omit to speak fully and seriously to 
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him upon the disposal of great appointments. Their Diplo- 
matic Corps, from which Ambassadors and Governors are 
generally taken, is the wecdcest part of their establishment. 
They have amongst them men of moderate abilities and of 
doubtful integrity, wh^ yet have held high offices and have 
strong claims upon them. The public service may suffer most 
essentially by the employment of such men. Lord Melbourne 
would say to Peel that “ affairs depend more upon the hands 
to which they are entrusted than upon any other cause, and 
that you hope he will well consider those whose ajlpointinent 
to high and important situations he sanctions, and that he will 
not suffer claims of connection or of support to overbalance a 
due regard for your Majesty’s service and the welfare of the 
country.” Such an expression of your Majesty’s opinion may 
possibly be a support to Sir Robert Peel against pretensions 
which ho would be otherwise unable to resist ; but this is 
entirely submitted to your Majesty’s judgment, seeing that 
your Majesty, from an exact knowledge o/ all that is passing, 
must be able to form a much more correct opinion of the pro- 
priety and discretion of any step than Lord Melbourne can 
do. . . . 

Lord Melbourne has a letter from Lord John Russell, rather 
eager for active opposition ; but Lord Melbourne will write to 
your Majesty more fully upon these subjects from Woburn. 


ViscourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Woburn ABBET, IZth September 1811 . 

Lord Melbourne has this morning received your Majesty’s 
letter of yesterday. Lord Melbourne entirely agrees with your 
Majesty about appointments. He knows, as your Majesty 
does from experience, that with all the claims which there are 
to satisfy, with all the prejudices which are to be encountered, 
and with all the interests which require to be reconciled, it is 
impossible to select the best men, or even always those pro- 
perly qualified. He is the last man who would wish that a 
Minister who has the whole machine of the Government before 
him should be necessarily thwarted or interfered with in the 
selection of those whom he may be desirous to employ. Lord 
Melbourne would therefore by no means edviso your Majesty 
throw difficulty in the way of the diplomatic arrangements 
wliioli may be proposed, unless there should be in them any- 
thiuj^ manifestly and glaringly bad. The nomination of 
Lord would have been so, but otherwise it ceumot very 
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greatly signify who is the Ambassador at Vienna, or -even at 
Petersburg or Paris. Stuart de Rothesay^ and Strangford* 
are not good men, either of them, but it will be difficult for 
Lord Aberdeen to neglect their claims altogether. Heytes- 
bury ’ is an able man, the best they have. Sir Robert Gordon * 
is an honest man, slow but not illiberal. It would be well if 
your Majesty showed Lord Aberdeen that you know these men, 
and have an opinion upon the subject of them. 

Canada another matter. It is a most difficult and most 
hazardous task. There has been recent rebellion in the 
country. A new Constitution has lately been imposed upon it 
by Parliament. The two Provinces have been united, and the 
united Province is bordered by a most hostile and uncontrol- 
lable community, the United States of North America. To 
govern such a country at such a moment requires a man of great 
abilities, a man experienced and practical in the management 
of popular assemblies. ... It is possible that matters may go 
smoothly there, and»that if difficulties do arise Sir C. Bagot 
may prove more equal to them than from his general know- 
ledge of his character Lord Melbourne would judge him to 
be. . . . 

Upon the subject of diplomatic appointments Lord IJtel* 
bourne has forgotten to make one general observation whi^^b^ 
thinks of importance. Upon a change of Government a f'lky 
great and sudden change of all or many of the Ministecs^s^ 
Foreign Courts is an evil and to bo avoided, inasmuch, as it 
induces an idt^a of a general change of policy, and disturba 
everything that han been settled. George III. always set )uB 
face against and discouraged sucli numerous removals as 
tending to shake confidence abroad in the Government of 
England generally and to give it a character of uncertainty 
and instability. It would be well if your Majesty could make 
tliis remark to Lord Aberdeen. 


Lord EUenborough * to Queen Victoria. 

Lord EUenborough presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty, and humbly acquaints your Majesty that having, on 

1 Hm n«w Amb«MMdor to St Poteraborg. 

s r«n 7 , alxth Viscount Strangford (17)iO-18M), formerly AmbMoador to Oonlilitf* 
BOple, whom Byron doicribod aa 

*' Hibernian Strangford, with thine ey«a of bine, 

And boaated locka of red or aobom hue.*’ 

S See pott^ p. !)39. « 

* The new A mhamador to "nenna. 
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the morning after the CJouncil held at Claremont on the third 
of this month, requested the clerks of the India Board to put 
him in possession of the latest information with respect to tlie 
Political, Military, and Financial affairs of India, he ascer- 
tained that on the 4th ^f June instructions had been addressed 
to the Governor-General of India in Council in the following 
terms : — ** We direct that unless circumstances now unknown 
to us should induce you to adopt a different course, an adequate 
force be advanced upon Herat, and that that city and its 
dependencies may be occupied by our troops, and dispositions 
made for annexing them to the kingdom of Cabul.” ‘ 

The last letters from Calcutta, dat^ the 9th of July, did not 
intimate any intention on the part of th^ Governor-General in 
Council of directing any hostile movement against Herat, and 
the Governor-General himself having always evinced much 
reluctance to extend the operations of the army to that city, 
it seemed almost probable that the execution of the orders of 
the 4th of June would have been suspend^ until further com- 
munication could be had with the Home Authorities. 

Nevertheless, in a matter of so much moment it did not 
appear to be prudent to leave anything to probability, and at 
Lord Ellenborough’s instance your Majesty's confidential 
yar^yants came to the conclusion that no time should be lost 
in* Addressing to the Governor-General in Council a letter in 
thq following terms — such letter being sent, as your Majesty 
must be aware, not directly by the Commissioners for the 
Affairs of India, but, as the Act of Parliament prescribes in 
affairs requiring secrecy, by their direction through and in 
the* name of the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors : — 

‘^From the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company to the Governor-General of India in 
Council. 

“ Her Majesty having been pleased to form a now Adminis- 
tration, we think it expedient that no step should be taken 
with respect to Herat which would have the effect of com- 
pelling the prosecution of a specific line of Policy in the countries 
beyond the Indus, until the new Ministers shall have had time 
to take the subject into their deliberate consideration, and to 
communicate to us their opinions thereupon. 

“ We therefore direct that, unless you should have already 
taken measures in pursuance of our Instructions of the 4th 
of June 1841 — which commit the honour of your Government 
to the prosecution of the line of Policy which we thereby 
• 

1 Fior iht pnervi of alblit In A<ghani«tnp. mo IntrodncUvy Nolei for 18Se>1841 
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•ord^ed you to adopt, or which could not be arrested without 
prejudice to the l^blic interests, or danger to the troops 
employed — ^you will consider those Instructions to be sus- 
pended. 

“ We shall not fail to communicate to you at an early 
|»eriod our fixed decision upon this subject.'* 

It was not possible to bring this subj*ect before your Majesty's 
confidential servants before the afternoon of Saturday the 4th. 
The mail for liAdia, which should have been despatched on the 
1st, had been detained till Monday the 6th by the direction of 
your Majesty's late Ministers, in order to enable your Majesty’s 
present servants to transmit to India and China any orders 
which it might seem to them to be expedient to issue forthwith. 
Further delay would have been productive of much mercantile 
inconvenience, and in India probably of much alarm. In this 
emergency your Majesty’s Ministers thought that your Majesty 
would be graciously pleased to approve of their exercising at 
once the power of directing the immediate transmission to 
India of these Instructions. 

Your Majesty must liave had frequently before you strong 
pr<»ofs of the dwp interest taken by Russia in the affairs of 
Herat, and your Majcisty cannot but be sensible of the difficulty 
of maintaining in tluroj^e that good understanduig with Russia 
which has sucli an imj)ortant bt^aring upon the general peace, 
if serious differences should exist between your Majesty and 
that Power with respect to the States of Central Asia. 

But even if the annexation of Herat to the kingdom of Cabul 
were not to have tKe effect of endangering the continuance of 
the good understanding betw’een your Majesty and Russia, 
still your Majesty will not have failed to observe that the 
further advance of your Majesty's forces 3G0 miles into the 
interior of Central Asia for the purpose of effecting that an- 
nexation, could not but render more difficult of accomplisli- 
ment the original intention of your Majesty, publicly an- 
nounced to the world, of withdrawing your Majesty’s troops 
from Afghanistan as soon as Shah Sooja sliould bo firmly 
established upon tht' throne he owes to your Majesty’s aid. 

These considerations alone would have led Lord Ellen- 
borough to desire that the execution of the orders given on the 
4th of June should at leeist be delayed until your Majesty’s 
confidential servants had had time to consider maturely the 
Policy which it might be their duty to advise your Majesty to 
sanction with respect to the countries on the right bank of the 
Indiis ; but financial considerations strengthened this deeire, 
and seemed to render it an imperative duty to endeavour to 
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obtain time for mature reflection before any step should be 
taken which might seriously affect the tranquillity of Europe, 
and must necessarily have disastrous effects upon the Ad- 
ministration of India. 

It appeared that the political and military chcurges now 
incurred beyond the fndus amounted to £1,250,000 a year — 
that the estimate of the expense of the additions made to the 
Army in India, since April 1838, was £1,138,750 a year, and 
that the deficit of Indian Revenue in 1839-40 having been 
£2,425,625, a further deficit of £1,987,000 was Expected in 
1840-41. 

Your Majesty must be too well informed of the many evils 
consequent upon financial embarrassmept, and entertains too 
deep a natural affection for all your Majesty's subjects, not 
to desire that in whatever advice your Majesty’s confidential 
servants may tender to your Majesty with respect to the 
Policy to be observed in Afghanistan, they should have espe- 
cial regard to the effect which the protracted continuance of 
military operations in that country, still more any extension of 
them to a new and distant field, would have upon the Finances 
of India, and thereby upon the welfare of eighty millionB of 
people who there acknowledge your Majesty's rule. 


Queen Victoria to Lord EUenborough, 

WXKDSOR Castle, September IMl. 

The Queen thanks Lord Ellenborough for this clear and in- 
teresting Memorandum he has sent. It seems to the Queen 
that the course intended to be pursued — namely to take time 
to consider the affairs of India without making any precipitate 
change in the Policy hitherto pursued, and without involving 
the country hastily in expenses, is far the best and safest. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl oj Aberdeen, 

WXKDOOB Castle, ibth September 1S41. 

In the conversation that the Queen had with Lord Aberdeen 
last week, she omitted mentioning two persons to him. The 
one is LoM Heytesbury ; the Queen believes him to be a very 
able man, and would it not therefore be a good thing to emplqy 
him in some important mission T The other person is Mr 
Aston, who is at Madrid ; the Queen hopes it may be possible 
to leave him there, for she thinks that he acted wiUi great 
voi.. I II* 
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cBBoretion, prudence, and moderation since he has been there, 
and the post is one of considerable importance. He was, the 
()ueen believes, long Secretary to the Legation at Paris. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

FOBEXGN OmOB, Hit September 1841. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty. . . . 

I^rd Aberdeen has seen the favourable opinion which your 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to express of Lord Hey tes- 
bury, and ho humbly presumes to think that this honour is 
not unmerited. The situation of Governor-General of India 
has recently been proposed by Sir Robert Peel for Lord Heytes- 
bi 2 ry*s acceptance, which has been declined by him, and it is 
understood that Lord Heytesbury is not at present desirous 
of public employment. ‘ 

Your Majesty’s servants have not yet fully considered the 
propriety of submitting to your Majesty any proposal of a 
change in the Spanish Mission ; but the opinion which your 
Majesty has been pleased to signify respecting the conduct 
of Mr Aston at Madrid a^^pears, in the humble judgment of 
Lord Aberdeen, to be fully confimied by the correspondence 
in this Office. 

Lord Aberdeen would, however, venture humbly to mention 
that the f)erson ffljing this Mission has usually been replaced 
on a change of the Administration at home. Should this be 
the 0€«e in the present instance. Lord Aberdeen begs to assure 
your Majesty that the greatest care will be taken to select an 
individual for your Majesty's approbation w'ho may be qualified 
to carry into effwt the wise, just, and moderate policy which 
your Majesty has been graciously pleased to recognise in the 
conduct of Mr Aston. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson, 

Rotal Lodge. 2\st September 1841. 

Saw Baron Stockmar this morning at the Castle, and had a 
good deal of conversation wdth him on various matters. He is 
wy apprehensive that evil will spring out of the correspond- 

1 H« WM made Oorarnor and OftptalnoCttM Isle of Wight, and Oorereor of Caii) 8 rook 0 
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ence now carried on between the Queen and Lord Melbourne. 
He thinks it is productive of the greatest possible danger, and 
especially to Lord Melbourne ; he thought no Gk)vernment 
could stand such undermining influence. I might tell this to 
Lord Melbourne, anci say that if he was totally disconnoctod 
from his Party, instead of being the acknowledged head, there 
would not be the same objection. He said, Remind Lord 
Melbourne of the time immediately after the Queen’s accession, 
when he had promised the King of the Belgians t^ write to him 
from time to time an €u;count of all that was going on in this 
country ; and upon Lord Melbourne telling him of this pro- 
mise, he replied, This will not do. It cannot be kept a secret 
that you keep up this correspondence, *and jealousy and dis- 
trust will be the fruit of a knowledge of it. “ Leave it to me,” 
he said, “ to arrange with the King ; you cease to write, and I 
will put it straiglit with the King.” 

The Baron seemed to expect Lord Melbourne to draw the 
inference from this that a correspoadence between Lord 
Melbourne and the Queen was fraught with the same danger, 
and would, w^hen known, be followed by distrust and jealousy 
on the part of Sir Robert Peel. I said I reconciled it to myself 
because I felt that it had been productive of much good and 
• no harm — and that, feeling that it was conducted on such 
honourable terms, I should not, if it were necessary, scruple to 
acquaint Sir Robert Peel of its existence. The Baron said, 
‘‘ Ask Lord Melbourne wliether he would object to it.” He 
said Peel, when he heard it, would not, on the first impression, 
at all approve of it ; but prudence and caution would be 
immediately summoned to his aid, and he would see that it 
was his policy to play the generous part — and would say he 
felt all was honourably intended, and he had no objection to 
offer — “ but,” said the Baron, “ look to the result. Distrust 
being implanted from the first, whfmever the first misunder- 
standing arose, or things took a wrong turn, all would, in 
Peel’s mind, be immediately attributed to this cause.” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WBfDSOR Castle, 24//i September 1841. 

My dearest Uncle, — I have already thanked you for your 
two kind letters, but I did not wish to answer them but by a 
Meesenger. I feel thankful for your praise of myr conduct ; 
al> is going on well, but it would be needless to attempt to 
deny that 1 feel the change^ and I own I am much happier 
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when I need twi see the Ministers ; luckily they do not want 
to see me often. I feel much the King*8 kindness about Ste 
Aulaire ; ^ I shall see him here on Tuesday next. 

I retiim you our excellent friend Melbourne's letter, which 
I had already seen, as he sent it me to read, and then seal 
and send. I miss him much, but I often hear from him, 
which is a great pleasure to me. It is a great satisfaction to 
us to have Stockmar here ; he is a great resource, and is now 
in excellent spirits. 

Mamma is, I rjppose, with you now, and we may expect 
her here either next Thursday or Friday. How much she 
will have to tell us ! I am very grateful for what you say of 
Claremont, which cdald so easily be made perfect ; and I 
must say we enjoy ourselves there always particuliirement, 
. . . Albert begs me to make you his excuses for not writing, 
but I can bear testimony that he really has not time to-day. 
And now addio ! dearest Uncle, and pray believe me. always, 
your devoted Niece/ Victoria R. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

26th Septmbfr 1841. , 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to be permitted to submit for your Majesty's con> 
sideration a suggestion which has occurred to Sir Robert Peel, 
and which has reference to the communication which he 
recently addressed* to your Majesty on the subject of the 
promotion of the Fine Arts in connection with the building of 
the new Houses of Parliament. 

Sir Robert Peel would humbly enquire from your Majesty 
whether (in the event of your Majesty's being graciously pleased 
to approve of the appointment of a Royal Commission for the 
further investigation and co.«sideration of a subject of such 
deep importance and interest to the encouragement of art in 
tliis country) your Majesty would deem it desirable that the 
Prince should be invited in the name of your Majesty to place 
himself at the head of this Commission, and to give to it the 
authority and influence of his high name, €md the advantage 
of his taste and knowledge. 

Sir Robert Peel will not of course mention this subject to 
any one, until he has had the honour of receiving from your 
Majesty an intimation of your Majesty's opinions and wiahee 
on this subject. 


1 Sm pMl, p. 334. 
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FwcourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria* 

Sooth Stbbbt* 2Sth a^ptemlbtr 1841. 

. . . The diplomatic appointments are as well as tliey could 
be made. At least I^ord Melbourne thinks so—at least as 
much in consequence of those whom they exclude, as of those 
whom they admit. The Duke of Beaufort will do better for 
Petersburg than for Vienna. He is heu-dly equal to the place, 
which requires a clever man. it being more difficult to get 
information there, and to find out what is going'^jn, than in 
any other country in Europe. . . . But Lord Melbourne does 
not much regard this, and the Duke of Beaufort possesses one 
advantage, which is of the greatest importance in that country. 
He is a soldier, was the Duke of Wellington’s Aidc-de-Camp, 
and served during much of the Peninsular War. He will 
therefore be able to accompany the Emperor to reviews, and 
to talk with him about troops and manmuvres. Sir Robert 
Gordon and Sir S. Canning will do ver^^ well.' 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that your Majesty 
was pleased and impressed with Archdeacon Wilberforce’s * 
sermon and his manner of delivering it. Lord Melbourne has 
never seen nor heard him. His father had as beautiful and 
Kuching a voice £is ever was heard. It was very fine in itself. 
He spoiled it a little by giving it a methodistical and precatory 
intonation. 

Hayter has been to Lord Melbourne to-day to press him to 
sit to him, which he will do as soon as he has done with Chant- 
rey. Chantrey says that all Lord Melbqurne’s face is very 
easy except the mouth. The mouth, he says, is always the 
most difficult feature, and he can rarely satisfy himself with 
the delineation of any mouth, but Lord Melbourne’s is so 
flexible and changeable that it is almost impossible to catch it. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

South Street, Ut October 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received your Majesty’s letter yesterday evening, and 
cannot express to your Majesty how much obliged he feels by 
your Majesty’s taking the trouble to give him so much iu- 

1 For Vioona and Oonatantinople. 

1 Samuel, sou of William WUberlorce, at this date ijcbdeacon of Surriy, and chaplain 
to J^ce Albert ; afterwards, in 1844, appointed Bishop of Oxford, and evcatually 
traaiuated to the See of Winchester. ' 
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formation upon so many points. Ste Aulaire’s hair«powder 
seems to make a very deep and general impression.^ Every*’ 
body talks about it. He appears to be very amiable and 
agreeable,” everybody says, but then adds, “ I never saw 
a man wear so much powder.” A head so whitened with 
flour is quite a novelty and a prodigy ih these times. Lord 
Melbourne has not yet seen him, but means to call upon him 
immediately. Lord Melbourne is upon the whole glad that 
the Duke of Beaufort has declined St Petersburg. It is an 
appointment ^^that might have been acquiesced in, but would 
not have been approved. Bulwer * will not be a bad choice 
to accompany Sir Charles ^ to Canada. Your Majesty knows 
Bulwer well. He is clever, keen, active ; somewhat bitter 
and caustic, and rather suspicious. A man of a more straight- 
forward character would have done better, but it would be 
easy to have found many who would have done worse. Lord 
Melbourne is veiy” glad that it has been offered to the Prince 
to be at the head of this Commission, and that His Royal 
Highness has accepted it. It is an easy, unexceptionable 
manner of seeing and becoming acquainted with a great many 
people, and of ()b8erving the mode of transacting business in 
this country. The Commission itself will be a scene of very 
considerable difference of opinion. Lord Melbourne is for 
decorating the interior of the Houses of Parliament, if it be 
right to do so, but he is not for doing it, whether right or 
wrong, for the })urpose of spending the public money in the 
encouragement of the Fine Arts. Whether it is to be painting 
or sculpture, or both ; if painting, what sort of painting, what 
are to be the subjt^cts chosen, and who are to be the artists 
employed ? All these questions furnish ample food for dis- 
cussion, difference, and dispute. Chan trey says fresco will 
never do ; it stands ill in every climate, will never stand Icmg 
in this, even in the interior of a building, and in a public work 
such os this is, durability is the first object to be aimed at. 
He says that there is in the Vatican a compartment of which 
the middle portion has been painted by Giulio Romano * in 
fresco, and at each <»f the ends there is a figure painted by 
Raphael in oil. The fresco painting has been so often repaired 
in consequence of decay, that not a vestige of the original 

1 Madame de Lieven wrote to Aberdeen, I2th September 1841 : *' Ke Juges pae net 
Ambaaiadear par son exMrieur ; il pentonmiie uu peu lee MarquJe de Moli4re. . . . Pas- 
■OB*lui sea cheveux poudr4e, aon air galant et paplllon auprte dee iemmea. Be ***”*^» 
help it.“ 

1 Sir Henry Bulwer, afterwards Lord Dalling. 

3 Sir Oharles 

* He mm a papil of Kaphael, celebrated for (among other works) bis ** Fall of the 
Titans.’* * 
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work remains ; while the two figures painted by Raphael in 
oil still stand out in all their original freshness, and even 
improved from what they were when first executed. . . . 

Lord Melbourne dined and slept on Wednesday at Wimble- 
don.‘ He met there Lord and Lady Cottenham, Lord • and 
Lady Lcmgdale, Lord Qlenelg cuid his brother, Mr Wm. Grant, 
who was his private secretary, and is an amusing man. Lord 
Melbourne is going there again to-morrow to stay until Monday. 
The place is beautiful ; it is not like Claremont, but it is quite 
of the same character, and always puts Lord Melbourne in mind 
of it. The Duchess has many merits, but amongstf them is the 
not small one of having one of the best cooks in England. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 

WBiTBHAiiL, 2nd October 1841. 

Sir James Graham with humble duty l^gs to lay before your 
Majesty two letters, which he has received from the Earl of 
Radnor,® together with the copy of the answer which Sir James 
Graham returned to the first of the two letters. 

If the presentation of I*etitions w'ere the sole subject of the 
Audience, it might be needless to impose on your Majesty the 
trouble incident to this mode of receiving thorn, since they 
might be transmitted through the accustomed channel of one 
of the Secretaries of State ; but Sir J aines Graham infers from 
a conversation which, since the receipt of the letters he has had 
with Lord Radnor, that the Audience is aaked in exercise of a 
right claimed by Peers of the Realm. 

The existence of this right is not recognised by Statute ; but 
it rests in ancient usage, and is noticed by Judge Blackstone in 
his Commentaries on the Laws of England in the following 
terms : — 

It is usually looked upon to be the right of each particular 
Peer of the Realm to demand an Audience of the King, and ta 
lay before liim, with decency and respect, such matters as ha 
shall judge of importance to the public weal.’* 

The general practice on the part of the Sovereign has beea 
not to refuse these Audiences when Peers have asked them. . . . 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. K. G. Gbahah. 

i Tht word to almoit illegible. Wimbledon was at that time in the oocapation el |be 
Duke ol Somerset. 

3 ICaater of tbe Eolto. 

3 dUfilliam, third Bari, Immerly M J*. for Solisboiy. 
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formation upon so many points. St© Aulaire’s hair-powder 
seems to make a very deep and general impression. ‘ Every- 
body talks about it. “ He appears to be very amiable and 
agreeable,” everybody says, but then adds, “ I never saw 
a man wear so much powder.” A head so whitened with 
flour is quite a novelty and a prodigy ifi these times. Lord 
Melbourne htis not yet seen him, but means to call upon him 
immediately. Lord Melbourne is upon the w’hole glad that 
the Duke of Beaufort has declined St Petersburg. It is an 
appointnient^that might have be<*n acquiesced in, but would 
not have been nf)prnved. Bulwer * will not be a bad choice 
to ncco.uipany Sir Charlos ^ to C’anuda. Your Majesty knows 
Bulwer well. He is cleaver, kt*en, active ; somewhat bitter 
and caustic, and rather suspicious. A man of a more straight- 
forward character would liav'o done bettor, but it W'ould be 
easy to have found many wlio would have done worse. Lord 
Melbourne' is \'(?ry glad that it lias been offen'd to the Prince 
to be at th<‘ head of tliis Commission, and tliat His Royal 
Highness )jas accepted it. It is an easy, unexceptionable 
manner of s(‘(‘ing and becoming acquaint(‘d with a great many 
pt'ople, and of observing th<‘ mode of transacting business in 
this country. 'I'lie Commission itself will be a scene of very 
considerable difhTcmce of opinion. Lord Melbourne is for 
d(M^orating the interior of the Houses of l^arliarnent, if it be 
right to do so, but he is not for doing it, whether right or 
wrong, for the j)urpose of spending the public money in the 
eneourag(Mn('nt of tlie Fint' Arts. Whether it is to be painting 
or sculptun*. or both ; if painting, what sort of painting, what 
are to bi* tlie subjects cho.sen, and who an* l(> l>e tlie artiste 
employcnl ? .All these questions furnish ample food for dis- 
cussion, difference, and dispute. Chantr(‘y .says fresco will 
never do ; it stands ill in every climate, will never stand long 
in this, ev(Mi in tlu* interior of a building, and in a public work 
such as this is. durability is the first object to be aimed at. 
He says that there is in the Vatican a compartment of w'hich 
the middle ])ortion has been painted by Giulio Romano * in 
frt^seo, and at ea<’b of the ends there is a figure painted by 
Raphael in oil. Tlu' fresco painting has been so often repaired 
in consequence of decay, tliat not a vestige of the original 

1 Madame de Lieven wrote to Aberdeen, li'th September 18*11 : " J!e )ugez paa oet 
Ambaiiiadeur par eon exterieiir ; il personiuue un peu les Marquis de iloU^e. . . . 
iw»-lui eee oheveux poudrte, sod air galant ct papillon auprte des lemmee. Be casDOt 
help It.** 

# Sir Henry Unlwcr, afterwards Lord Dulling. 

^ Sir Cluurlos Hugot. 

4 He was a pupil of Raphael, celebrated fw (among other works) bis ** Fall of Iba 
Tibuw." * 
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work remains ; ’while the two figures painted by Raphael in 
oil still stand out in all their origin^ freshness, and even 
improved from what they were when first executed. . . . 

Lord Melbourne dined and slept on Wednesday at Wimble- 
don.' He met there Lord and Lady Cottenhtwn, Lord • and 
Lady Langdale, Lord Qlenelg and his brother, Mr Wm, Grant, 
who was his private secretary, and is an amusing man. Lord 
Melbourne is going there again to-morrow to stay until Monday. 
The place is beautiful ; it is not like Claremont, but it is quite 
of the same character, and always puts Lord Melbourne in mind 
of it. The Duchess has many merits, but ainongstfthem is the 
not small one of having one of the best cooks in England. 


Sir James Graluim to Queers Victoria. 

Whiteuall, 2tid October 1841. 

Sir James Graham with humble duty t-o lay b(;fore your 
Majesty two letters, which he has received from the Earl of 
Kadnor,^ together with the copy of the answer which Sir Jamea 
Graham returned to the first of tlie two letters. 

If the presentation of Petitions were the sole* subject of the 
Audience, it miilht bo needless to impose on your Majesty the 
trouble incident to this mode of receiving thiMu, since they 
might be transmitted through the accuHtomed chaniad of one 
of the 8ecretari(\s of State ; but Sir James Graham infers from 
a conversation which, since the receipt of the lett<Ts he has had 
with Lord Hcwlnor, that the Audience is at^ked in exercise of a 
right claimed by Peers of the Keahn. 

The existence of this right is not recognised by Statute ; but 
it rests in ancient usage, and is noticed by Judge Blackstone in 
his Commentarie.s on the Law^s of England in the following 
tc^rins : — 

“ It is usually looked upon to be tlie right of each particular 
Peer of the Realm to demand an Audience of the King, and to 
lay before him, with decency and resf)ect, such mattcjrs as ho 
shall judge of importance to the public weal.” 

The general practice on the part of the Sovenugn has been 
not to refuse these Audiencfjs when Peers liave asked them. . . . 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Graham. 

1 Tb« word is almost illegible. Wiznbledou waa at that time in tlie occupation ol tb# 
Duke of Somerset. 

2 Master of the llolls. 

3 ATilliazn, third Earl, formerly M.r. tm Salisbury. 
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It 

Queen Victoria to Sir James Graham, 

Windsor Castle, 3rd OaOer 1841. 

The Queen has received Sir James Graham’s communication 
with the enclosures. She thinks that it would be extremely 
inconvenient if Audiences were to be granted to Peers for the 
purpose of presenting Petitions or Addresses. The Queen knows 
that it has always been considered a sort of right of theirs to 
ask for and receive an Audience of the King or Queen. But 
the Queen l&iows that upon several occasions Lord Melbourne 
and Lord John Russell wrote to the Peers who requested 
Audiences, stating that it would be very inconvenient for the 
Queen, particularly in the country, and that they had better 
either put off asking for it, till the Queen came to town, or send 
what they had to say ; communicate in writing — which was 
complied with. If, therefore. Sir James Graham would state 
this to Lord Radnor, he may probably give up pressing for an 
Audience. Should h^ however, urge his wish very strongly, 
the Queen will see him in the manner proposed by Sir James. 
The Queen would wish to hear from Sir James again before 
she gives a final answer. 


Lord Ellenborough to Queen Victoria, 

India Board, 2nd October 1841. 

Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty to your 
Majesty, humbly acquaints your Majesty that your Majesty’s 
Ministers, taking into consideration the smallness of the force 
with which the campeugn in China was commenced this year, 
and the advanced period of the season at which the reinforce- 
ments would arrive (which reinforcements would not so raise 
the strength of the Army as to afford any reasonable expecta- 
tion that its operations will produce during the present year 
any decisive results), have deemed it expedient that instruc- 
tions would be at once issued to the Indian Government with 
a view to the making of timely preparations for the campaign 
of 1842.1 

Your Majesty’s Ministers are of opinion that the War with 
China should be conducted on an enlarged scale, and the 
Indian Government will be directed to have all their disposable 
military and naval force at Singapore in April, so that the 

1 Ningpo was taken bj Sir Hugh G-ough on 13th October 1841, and no further operat;{ons 
took place till the spring of the following year. See Introductory Note, ante, p. 254. 
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operations may commence at the earliest period which the 
season allows. 

Lord Ellenborough cannot but entertain a sanguine expecta- 
tion that that force so commencing its operations, and directed 
upon a point where it will intercept the principal internal 
communication of the Chinese Empire, will finally compel the 
Chinese Government to accede to terms of Peace honourable 
to your Majesty, and affording future security to the trade of 
your Majesty’s subjects. 


Memorandum hy Mr Anson. 

Windsor Oastle, Zrd October 1841. 

Sat by the Queen last night at dinner. Her Majesty alluded 
to Sir Robert Peel’s awkward manner, which she felt she could 
not get over. I asked if Her Majesty had yet made any effort, 
which I was good-humouredly assured !g[er Majesty “ thought 
she really had done.” 

Sir Robert’s ignorance of character was most striking and 
unaccountable ; feeling this, made it difficult for Her Majesty 
to place reliance upon his judgment in recommendations. 


Viscount Melbourne to Quern Victoria. 

SocTH Street, ith October 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble ddty to your Majesty. 
He had the honour of receiving your Majesty’s letter of the 
2nd inst. yesterday, at Wimbledon. If Lord Melbourne should 
hear of anything of what your Majesty asks respecting the 
impression made upon Sir Robert and Lady Peel, he will take 
care and inform your Majesty, but, of course, they will speak 
very favourably, and if they feel otherwise will not breathe it 
except in the most secret and confidential manner. 

Lord Melbourne is very much rejoiced to hear that the 
Duchess of Kent arrived safe and well and in good spirits. 

Lord Melbourne sat to Sir F. Chantrey on Saturday last. 
He will, Lord Melbourne believes, require only one more sitting, 
which he wishes to be at the distance o£ a week from the last, 
in order that he may take a fresh view of the bust, and not 
become reconciled to its imperfections by continually looking 
at it. It may give the Prince some idea of the national feeling 
which prevails here, when he is told that Lord Melbourne upon 
asl&ng Sir F. Chantrey what ought to be done if foreign artists 
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were employed to paint the Houses of Parliament, received 
from him the following answer : “ Why, their heads ought to 
be broke and they driven out of the coimtry, and, old as I am, 
I should like to lend a hand for that purpose.’* 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SOUTH Street, bth October 1841. 

. . . Lord^'Melbourne, by telling your Majesty what Sir 
Francis Chantrey said respecting foreign artists, and by re- 
questing your Majesty to repeat it to the Prince, by no means 
intended to imply that there was any disposition on the part 
of His Royal Highness to recommend the emplojunent of 
foreigners. He only meant to convey the idea of the strength 
of the prejudice which is felt by enlightened and able men upon 
the subject. Lord Melbourne has been sitting tliis morning 
to Hayter for the pictiye of the marriage, and he (Hayter) held 
an entirely contrary language. His tone is : “If foreign artists 
are more capable than English, let them be employed. All I 
require is that the work should be done as well as it can be.” 
The English are certainly very jealous of foreigners, and so, 
Lord Melbourne apprehends, are the rest of mankind, but not ^ 
knowing himself any nation except the English, he cannot ven- 
ture to make positively that assertion. Lord Melbourne has 
been reading the evidence given before the committee of the 
House of Commons upon this subject. It is well worth atten- 
tion, particularly Mr Eastlake’s,i which appears to Lord 
Melbourne to be very enlightened, dispassionate, and just. . , . 


Memorandum by Mr Anson 

Windsor Castle, Uh October 1841,* 

Sat by Her Majesty last night at dinner. 

The Queen had written to Lord Melbourne about coming to 
the Castle, but in his answer he had made no allusion to it ; 
she did not know whether this was accidental or intentional, 
for he very often gave no answer to questions which were put. 

I told Her Majesty that I feared he had raised an obstacle to 
his visit by making a strong speech against the Government 
just at the time he was thinking of coming. That this attack 

1 Afterwards Sir Charles Eastlake, Keeper of the National Glalleiy, 1843-1847, President 
of the Boyal Academy, 1850-1865. c 
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h€wi identified him as the leader of his Party, at a moment when 
I had been most anxious that he should abstain from taking an 
active part, and by withdrawing himself from politics he would 
enable himself to become the more useful friend to Her Majesty. 
The Queen had not seen the speech, was sorry he had felt him- 
self obliged to make it,' but it would be difficult for him to avoid 
it after having been so long Prime Minister. 

Her Majesty told me that previous to the exit of the late 
Government, Lord John had earnestly cautioned Her Majesty 
not to propose any new grant of money, as it wouU in the case 
of £70,000 for the new stables, however imfairly, bring great 
unpopularity upon the Queen. I said in regard to any increase 
to the Prince’s annuity, I thought it woyld be very imprudent 
in him to think of it, except under very peculiar circumstances 
which might arise, but which could not yet be foreseen. The 
Queen said that nothing should induce Her Majesty to accept 
such a favour from these Ministers. Peel probably now re- 
gretted his opposition to the grant, but it was, and was intended 
to be, a personal insult to herself, and iff was followed up [by] 
opposition to her private wishes in the precedency question, 
where the Duke of Wellington took the lead against her wishes, 
as Peel had done in the Commons against the Prince’s grant. 
She never could forget it, and no favour to her should come 
from such a quarter. I told Her Majesty I could not rest the 
Prince’s case on Her Majesty’s objections if they were the only 
ones which could be brought forward. If the case again rose 
I feared Her Majesty would find many who before, from Party 
views, voted accor^ng to Her Majesty’s wishes, would now 
rank on the opposite side. 

Her Majesty asked Dr Hawtrey the evening before who 
was the cleverest boy at Eton. 

Dr Hawtrey made a profound bow to the Queen and said, 
“ I trust your Majesty will excuse my answering, for if I did 
I make 600 enemies at once.” 


Memorandum hy Baron Stockmar. 

6th October 1841 , 

The Queen had asked Lord Melbourne whether he would 
soon visit her at Windsor. He had not replied on that point, 
but had written to Prince Albert in order to learn first the 
Prince’s opinion on the feasibility of the matter. 

The Prince sent for me and consulted with me. I was of 
opitiion that the Prince had better refrain from giving an 
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answer, and that I should give my opinion in the written form 
of a Memorandum, with which Anson should betake himself to 
town. He was to read it aloud to Melbourne, and orally to 
add what amplifications might be necessary. 

And so it was done. 

My Memorandum was as follows ; — 

Sir Robert Peel has yet to make his position opposite ^ the 
Queen, which for him to obtain is important and desirable for 
obvious reasons. I have good cause to doubt that Sir Robert 
is sure within himself of the good-will and confidence of the 
Queen. As long as the secret communication exists between 
Her Majesty and Lor^ Melbourne, this ground, upon which 
alone Sir Robert could obtain the position necessary to him as 
Premier, must remain cut away from under his feet. I hold, 
therefore, this secret interchange an essential injustice to Sir 
Robert’s present situation. I think it equally wrong to call 
upon the Prince to give an opinion on the subject, as he has 
not the means to cau&e his opinion to be either regarded or 
complied with. In this particular matter nobody has para- 
mount power to do right or wrong but the Queen, and more 
especially Lord Melbourne himself. To any danger which may 
come out of this to Her Majesty’s character, the eaution and 
objection must come from him, and from him alone ; and if I was 
standing in his shoes I would show the Queen, of my own 
accord, and upon constitutional grounds too, that a continued 
correspondence of that sort must be fraught with imminent 
danger to the Queen, especially to Lord Melbourne, and 
to the State. * 

I then gave Anson the further arguments -with which he 
was to accompany the reading out of this Memo. 

On the next day Anson went to Melbourne and told him 
that his note to him had raised a great consultation, that the 
Prince felt much averse to giving any opinion in a case upon 
which he could exercise no control, and in which, if it was 
known that he had given his sanction, he would be held 
responsible for any mischief which might arise. He had con- 
sulted Baron Stockmar, who had written the enclosed opinion, 
which the Prince had desired Anson to read to Lord Melbourne. 
Melbourne read it attentively twice through, with an occasional 
change of countenance and compression of lips. He said on 
concluding it : “ This is a most decided opinion indeed, quite 
an * apple * opinion' ” Anson told him that the Prince felt that 


1 I.e. with. 

''No doubt Lord Melbourne said an *' apple-pie ’* opinion. 
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if the Queen’s confidence in Peel was in a way to be established* 
it would be extremely shaken by his (Lord Melbourne’s) visit at 
such a moment. He felt that it would be better that Lord 
Melbourne’s appearance should be in London, where he would 
meet the Queen only on the terms of general society, but at the 
same time he (the Prince) was extremely reluctant to give an 
opinion upon a case which Lord Melbourne’s own sense of right 
ought to decide. Anson added how he feared his speech of 
yesterday in the House of Lords ^ had added another impedi- 
ment to his coining at this moment, as it had i&entified him 
with and established as the head of the Opposition party, which 
he (Anson) had hoped Melbourne would have been able to 
avoid. Melbourne, who was then sittftig on the sofa, rushed 
up upon this, and went up and down the room in a violent 
frenzy, exclaiming — “ God eternally d — n it ! ” etc., etc. 
“ Flesh €uid blood cannot stand this. I only spoke upon the 
defensive, which Ripon’s speech at the beginning of the 
session rendered quite necessary. I eannot be expected to 
give up my position in the coimtry, neither do I think that 
it is to the Queen’s interest that I should.” 

Anson continued tliat the Baron thought that no Ministry 
could stand the force of such an imdercurrent influence, that 
• all the good that was to be derived from pacifying the Queen’s 
mind at the change had been gained, and that the danger which 
we were liable to, and which threatened him in particular, could 
only be averted by his own straightforward decision with the 
Queen. Anson asked him if he saw any danger likely to arise 
from this correspondence. After a long pause he said, “ I 
cerknrdy cannot think it righJt^'* though he felt sure that some 
medium of communication of this sort was no new precedent. 
He took care never to say anything which could bring his 
opinion in opposition to Sir Robert's, and he should distinctly 
adknse the Queen to adhere to her Ministers in everything,^ unless 
he saw the time had arrived at which it might he resisted."^ The 
principal evil, replied Anson, to be dreaded from the continu- 
ance of Lord Melbourne’s influence was, according to the 
Baron’s opinion, that so long as the Queen felt she could resort 
to Lord Melbourne for his advice, she never would be disposed 

1 At the opening of the Session Lord Bipcrn had reprobated the late Qovemnaent for 
fesorting to temporary expedients, and Lwd Melbourne, on the second reading of the 
ExcheqneivbillB Funding Bill, caustically but good-humouredly replied to the attack. 

2 Note by Baron 8toekmar.—lt he wishes to carry this out consistently and quite hon- 
estly, what then is the ralue of his advice, if it be only the copy of t^t of Sir R. Peel ? 

3 Jfote by Baron Stoekmar. — ^This means, in my way of reading it ; “ The Queen, by 
her correspondence with me, puts Peel into my hands, and there I mean to let him stay 
onlprt, until time and extraneous droumstances— but more especially the advantage 
that will accrue to me by my secret correspondence with the Queen— ehall enable me to 
plunge, in all security, the dagger into bis back.” 
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(from not feeling the necessity) to place any real confidence in 
the advice she received from Peel. 


The Earl of Liverpool to Baron Stockmar,^ 

Fife House, 7th October 1841. 

My deab Baron, — Peel sent for me this morning to speak 
to me aboui^- the contents of his letter to me. After some 
general conversation on matters respecting the Royal House- 
hold, he said that he had had much satisfaction in his inter- 
course lately with He^j Majesty, and specifically yesterday, and 
lie asked me whether I had seen Her Majesty or the Prince 
yesterday, and whether they were satisfied with him. I told 
him that except in public I had not seen Her Majesty, and 
except for a moment in your room I had not seen the Prince ; 
but that as he spoke to me on this matter, I must take the 
opportunity of saying a word to him about you, from whom 
I had learnt yesterday that both the Queen and Prince are 
extremely well pleased with him. That I had known you very 
long, but that our great intimacy began when King Leopold 
sent you over just previous to the Queen’s accession ; that we 
had acted together on that occasion, and that our mutuaf 
esteem and intimacy had increased ; that your position was a 
very peculiar one, and that you might be truly said to be a 
species of second parent to the Queen and the Prince ; that 
your only object \vas their welfare, and your only ambition 
to be of service to them ; that in this sense you had com- 
municated with Melbourne, and that I wished that in this sense 
you should communicate with him (Peel). He said that he 
saw the matter exactly as I did, that he wished to communicate 
with you, and felt the greatest anxiety to do everything to 
meet the wishes of the Queen and Prince in all matters within 
his power, and as far as consistent with his known and avowed 
political principles ; that in all matters respecting the House- 
hold and their private feelings that the smallest hint sufficed 
to guide him, as he would not give way to any party feeling or 
job which should in any way miUtate against Her Majesty or Eds 
Royal Highness’s conifort ; that he wished particularly that 
it should be known that he never had a thought of riding 
roughshod over Pier Majesty’s wishes ; that if you would come 
to him at any time, and be candid and explicit with him, you 
might depend upon his frankness and discretion ; that above 
all, if you had said anything to him, and expressed a wish ^hat 

1 This letter was submitted to the Queen. 
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it might not be communicated even to the Duke of Wellington 
(that was his expression), that he wished me to assure you that 
your wishes should be strictly attended to. Pray give me a 
line to say that you do not disapprove of what I have done. 
We had a great deal more conversation, but with this I will 
not now load my letter, being ever sincerely yours. 

Livebpool. 

Direct your answer to this house. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SoAh Street, m October 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has this morning received your Majesty’s letter of yesterday. 
I’here can be no doubt that your Majesty is right about the 
Audiences which have been requested^ . . . 

Sir Robert Peel is probably right in supposing that the claim 
of a Peer to an Audience of the Sovereign originated in early 
times, and before the present course of government by re- 
sponsible advisors was fully and decidedly established, which 
^it hardly can be said to have been until after the accession of 
the House of Hanover, but the custom of asking for such 
Audiences, and of their being in general granted, was well 
known, and has for the most part been observed and adhered 
to. Lord Melbourne remembers that during the part of the 
French War, when considerable alarm began to prevail respect- 
ing its duration, and the serious aspect which it was assuming, 
George III. gave Audiences to the Duke of Norfolk and others 
which he certainly would not have been inclined to do if he 
had not thought himself bound by his duty and by Constitu- 
tional precedent. At the time of the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act, George IV. received very many Peers, 
much no doubt against his will, who came to remonstrate with 
him upon the course which his Ministers were pursuing. 
William IV. did the same at the time of the Reform Bill, and 
certainly spoke upon the subject in a manner which Lord 
Melbomne always thought indiscreet and imprudent. Upon 
the whole, the practice has been so much acted upon and 
established, that Lord Melbourne will certainly not think it 
wise to make any alteration now, especially as it has in itself 
beneficial effects, especially as in a time of strong political 
feeling it is a satisfaction to the people to think that their 
^*hes and opinions are laid before the Sovereign fairly and 
impartially. It is not likely to be a very heavy burthen, inas- 
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much as such Audiences are only asked at particular moments^ 
and they are not in themselves very burthensome nor difficult 
to deal with. It is only for the Sovereign to say that he is 
convinced of the good motives which have actuated the step, 
and that consideration will be given to, the matter and argu- 
ments which have been stated. 

Lord Melbourne has one vague recollection of a corre- 
spondence upon this subject between Lord Holland and some 
King, but does not remember the circumstances with any 
accuracy. 

Duncannon^ persuaded Brougham to give up asking an 
Audience upon condition of Lord Melbourne’s promising to 
place his letters in your Majesty’s hands, which he did.* Lord 
Charlemont * also was prevented in some manner or another, 
which Lord Melbourne forgets. 

Upon the whole. Lord Melbourne thinks that it is best to 
concede this privilege of the Peerage, whether it actually exists 
or not, but to restrain it within due and reasonable bounds, 
which in ordinary timeb it is not difficult to do. Extraordinary 
times must be dealt with as they can be. . . . 

Lady A is, a^s your Majesty says, good-natured. She 

talks three or four times as much as she ought, and like many 
such women often says exactly the things she ought not to say. 

Lady B has ten times the sense of her mother, and a little 

residue of her folly. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, 

9th October 1841. 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave to inform your Majesty that in consequence of the 
opinion which your Majesty was graciously pleased to express 
when Sir Robert Peel last had the honour of waiting upon your 
Majesty, with respect to the superior qualifications of Lord 
Bllenborough for the important trust of Governor-General 
of India, Sir Robert Peel saw his Lordship yesterday, and 
enquired whether he would permit Sir Robert Peel to propose 
liis appointment to your Majesty. 

Lord Ellenborough was very much gratified by the proposal, 
admitted at once that it was very difficult to find an unexcep- 

1 Bx-Firat Commissioner of Land Revenue. 

3 See an<«, pp. 293 and 335-6. „ 

3 Frands William, fifth Viaooont Charlemont (1775-1863), created a Peer of the t/bited 
Kingdom in 1887. 
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tionable candidate for an office of such pre-eminent importance, 
but made some difficulty on two points. 

First — Considerations of health, which though disregarded 
personally, might, he feared, interfere with the execution of 
such unremitting and laborious duties as would devolve upon 
the Governor-General’of India. 

Secondly — The consideration that on his acceptance of the 
office he would be required by law to give up during his tenure 
of it no less than £7,500 per annum, the amount of compensa- 
tion now paid to him in consequence of the abolitjon of a very 
valuable office ^ which he held in the Courts of Law. 

During Lord Ellenborough’s conversation with Sir Robert 
Peel, and while the mind of Lord Ellenbprough was very much 
in doubt as to the policy of his acceptance of the office, the 
box /vhich contained your Majesty’s note of yesterday was 
brought to Sir Robert Peel. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly acquaints your Majesty that he 
ventured to read to Lord Ellenborougli on the instant the 
concluding paragraph of your Majesty’s note, namely — 

“ The more the Queen thinks of it, the more she thinks that 
Lord Ellenborough would be far the most fit person to send to 
India.” 

Sir Robert Peel is perfectly convinced that this opinion of 
your Majesty, so graciously expressed, removed every doubt 
and difficulty from Lord Ellenborough’s mind, and decided 
him to forgo every personal consideration rather than appear 
unmindful of such a favourable impression of his qualifications 
for public service on the part of his Sovereign. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly hopes that your Majesty will not 
disapprove of the use which he made of a confidential note from 
your Majesty. 

As your Majesty kindly permitted Sir Robert Peel to send 
occasionally letters to your Majesty of a private rather than 
a public character, he ventures to enclose one from the Duke 
of Wellington on the subject of the appointment of Governor- 
General. 

Sir Robert Peel had observed to the Duke of Wellington that 
he had great confidence in Lord Ellenborough’s integrity, un- 
remitting industry, and intimate knowledge of Indian affairs ; 
that his only fear was that Lord Ellenborough might err from 
over-activity and eagerness — but that he hoped his tendency 
ta' hasty decisions would be checked by the experience and 
mature judgment of Indian advisers on the spot. 

The Duke of Wellington’s comments have reference to these 

1 fie was Joint COiief Olerk of the Pleas in the Queen’s Bench, a sinecure conferred on 
him by his father, who was Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 1802-1818. 
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observations of Sir Robert Peel. Your Majesty will neverthe- 
less perceive that the Duke considers, upon the whole, “ that 
Lord Ellenborough is better qualified than any man in England 
for the office of Governor-General.” 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

WnrosOB Oastlb, 12th October 1841. 

% 

My dearest Uncle, — . . . Respecting the Spanish affairs,^ 
I can give you perfectly satisfactory intelligence concerning the 
Infants’ return. Espartero sees them return with the greatest 
regret, but said he felf he could not prevent them from doing 
so. If, however, they should be found to intrigue at all, they 
will not be allowed to remain. Respecting a marriage with the 
eldest son of Dona Carlotta, I know positively that Espartero 
never would hea/r of it ; but, on the other hand, he is equally 
strongly opposed to ]^‘oor little Isabel marrying any French 
Prince, and I must add that we could never allow that. You 
will see that I have given you a frank and fair account. . ^ , 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

South Street, Uth October 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns many |)hanks for the letter received yesterday 
informing Lord Melbourne of the time of your Majesty’s coming 
to London. Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your 
Majesty continues well. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear of the appointment of 
Lord Ellenborough. The reasons which your Majesty gives 
are sound and just, and it is of great importance that a man 
not only of great ability but of high station, and perfectly in 
the confidence of the Government at home, should be named to 
this important post. Lord Ellenborough is a man of great 
abilities, of much knowledge of India, of great industry and of 
very accurate habits of business, and Lord Melbourne knows 
of no objection to his appointment, except the loss of him here, 
where, whether in or out of office, he has always been of great 

1 The Qaeen-mother, who was living in Paris, had been deprived by a vote of the Cortes 
of the guardianship of the young Queen, Isabella II., and risings in her intorest now to(^ 
place at Patnpeluna and Vittoria. On tiie 7th October, a bold attempt was made at 
Madrid to storm the Palace and get possession of the person of the young Queen. Queen 
Christina denied complicity, but the Regent, Espartero, suspended her pension od^the 
ground that she had encouraged the conspirators. 
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service. He has hitherto been an unpopular man and his 
manners have been considered contemptuous and overbearing, 
but he is evidently much softened and amended in this respect, 
as most men are by time, experience, and observation. Lord 
Fitzgerald ^ is a very able public man. Lord Melbourne would 
say one of the most able, if not the most able they have ; but 
Lord Melbourne is told by others, who know Lord Fitzgerald 
better, that Lord Melbourne overrates him. He is a very 
good speaker, he has not naturally much industry, and his 
health is bad, which will probably disable him*^rom a very 
close and assiduous attention to business. It is, however, 
upon the whole an adequate appointment, and he is perhaps 
more likely to go on smoothly with the Court of Directors, 
which is a great matter, than Lord Ellenborough. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queeijf. Victoria. 

FoBBiQK Office, October 1841. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his most humble duty, begs to lay 
before your Majesty a private letter from M. Guizot, which has 
just been communicate to him by M. de Ste-Aulaire, on the 
recent attempt in favour of Queen Christina in Spain. Your 
Majesty will see that although M. Guizot denies, with every 
appearance of sincerity, all participation of the French Govern- 
ment in this attempt, he does not conceal that it has their 
cordial good wishes for its success. These /eelings, on the part 
of such a Government as that of France, will probably be 
connected with practical assistance of some kind, although 
M. Guizot’s declarations may perhaps be literally true. 


Qmen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

The Queen must say that she fears the French are at the 
bottom of it, for their jealousy of our influence in Spain is such, 
that the Queen fears they would not be indisposed to see civil 
war to a certain degree restored rather than that Spain should 
go on quietly supported by us.* The Queen, however, hopes 
that, as far as it is possible, the English Government will sup- 
port the present Regent, who is thoroughly attached to Eng- 

1 On Lord Ellenbcnvagh becoming Ooremor-General, Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci, aii 

and former Chancellor of the Irish Exchequer, succeeded him at the Board of 

Oonfrol. 

2 See post, p. S49. 
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land, and who, from all that the Queen hears of him, is the 
fittest man they have in Spain for the post he occupies ; and 
indeed matters till now had gone on much more quietly than 
they had for some time previous, since Espartero is at the head 
of the Government. The French intrigues should really be 
frustrated. The Queen certainly thinks that M. Guizot’s 
veracity is generally not to be doubted, but the conduct of 
France regarding Spain has always been very equivocal. 


Sir Robert Peel to Qtieen Victoria. 

« 16/A October 1841. 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs 
leave to acquaint your Majesty that the Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, has formally signified his wish to retire 
from the duties of that important trust. 

Sir Robert Peel hefe reason to believe that it would be 
advantageous that the selection of a successor to Dr. Words- 
worth should be made from members of Trinity College who 
are or have been fellows of the College. Of these, the most 
eminent in respect to the qualifications required in the office 
of Master, and to academical distinctibn, are : — 

Professor Whewell.^ 

The Rev. Mr Martin, * Bursar of the College. 

The Rev. Dr Wordsworth,® Head Master of Harrow 
School, and son of the present Master of Trinity. 
The latter is a highlj^ distinguish^ scholar, but his success as 
Head Mjister of Harrow has not been such as to overcome the 
objection which applies on general grounds to the succession 
of a father by a son in an office of this description. 

Professor Whewell is a member of Trinity College of the 
highest scientific attainments. His name is probably familiar 
to your Majesty as the author of one of the Bridgewater 
Treatises,* and of other works which have attracted consider- 
able notice. 

He is a general favourite among all who have had intercourse 
with him from his good temper and easy and conciliatory 
manners. Though not peculiarly eminent as a divine (less so 

1 Then Knightsbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

2 Francis Martin, afterwards Vice-Master, died 1868. 

Ohristopher Wordsworth, afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. 

* By the will (dated 1825) of the eighth Earl of Bridgewater — who must not be con- 
founded with the third and last Duke, projector of inland navigation — ^£8,000 was left for 
the best work on the ** Goodness of God as manifested in the Creation." The money was 
divided amongst eight persons, including Whewell, who wrote on Astronomy ooDSiddifed 
in reference to Natural Theolo^. 
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at least than a writer on scientific and philosophical subjects), 
his works manifest a deep sense of the importance of religion 
and sound religious views. The Archbishop of Canterbury ^ 
and the Bishop of London * (himself of Trinity College) incline 
to think that the most satisfactory appointment upon the whole 
would be that of Professor Whewell. 

Sir Robert Peel, after making every enquiry into the subject, 
and with a deep conviction of the importance of the appoint- 
ment, hae arrived at the same conclusion, and humbly there- 
fore recommends to your Majesty that ProfeSfeor Whewell 
should succeed Dr Wordsworth as Master of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge. 


Qiteen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

October 1841. 

The Queen received Lord Aberdeen’s letter yesterday even- 
ing, and quite approves of the draft to Mr Aston, and of Lord 
Aberdeen’s having sent it off at once. Her earnest wish is that 
the English Government should be firm, and uphold the Regent 
as far as it is in our power. The Queen has perused M. Guizot’s 
•letter with great attention, but she cannot help fearing that 
assistance and encouragement has been given in some shape or 
other to the revolts which have taken place. The Queen 
Christina’s residence at Paris is very suspicious, and much to be 
regretted ; every one who saw the Queen and knew her when 
Regent, knew her to be clever and capable of governing, had 
she but attended to her duties. This she did not, but wasted 
her time in frivolous amusements and neglected her children 
sadly, and finally left them. It was her own doing, and there- 
fore it is not the kindest conduct towards her children, but the 
very worst, to try and disturb the tranquillity of a country 
which was just beginning to recover from the baneful effects of 
one of the most bloody civil wars imaginable. 

The Queen is certain that Lord Aberdeen will feel with her 
of what importance it is to England that Spain should not 
become subject to French interests, as it is evident France 
wishes to make it. The marriage of Queen Isabel is a most 
important question, and the Queen is likewise certain that Lord 
Aberdeen sees at once that we could never let her marry a 
French Prince. Ere long the Queen must speak to Lord 
Aberdeen on this subject. In the meantime the Queen thought 

• 1 William Howley. 

2 0. J. Blomfield. 
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it might be of use to Lord Aberdeen to put him in possession of 
her feelings on the state of Spain, in which the Queen has always 
taken a very warm interest. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

PANSHANQSR, 2\8t October 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received here yesterday your Majesty’s letter of the 19th 
inst., and he earnestly hopes that your Majesty has arrived 
quite safe and well in London. Besides the family, we have 
had hardly anybody ‘nere except Lady Clanricarde.^ Yester- 
day Sir Edward L. Bulwer * came, beating his brother hollow 
in ridiculousness of attire, ridiculous as the other is. He has, 
however, much in him, and is agreeable when you come to 
converse with him. . . . 

Lord Melbourne is Either in doubt about his own movements. 
Lord Leicester ^ presses him much to go to Holkham, where 
Lord Fortescue,* Mr Ellice ® and others are to be, and con- 
sidering Lord Leicester’s age, Lord Melbourne thinas that it 
will gratify him to see Lord Melbourne again there. But at 
Hol&am they shoot from morning imtil night, and if you dd 
not shoot you are like a fish upon dry land. Lord Melbourne 
h€u:dly feels equal to the exertion, and therefore thinks that he 
shall establish himself for the present at Melbourne, where he 
will be within reach of Trentham, Beau Desert,® Wentworth,*^ 
and Castle Howard,'' if he likes to go to them. The only annoy- 
ance is that it is close to Lord and Lady G , whom he will 

be perpetually meeting. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

LAEEEN, 22nd October 1841. 

... In France there is a great outcry that a Bourbon must 
be the future husband of the Queen of Spain, etc. I must say 
that as the Spaniards and the late bang changed themselves the 

1 A. daughter of Oeorge Canning, the Prime Minister. 

2 Afterwards Lord Lytton, the novelist. 

3 The famous country gentleman, *' Mr Coke of KdrA Jk.** 

4 Hugh, second Earl, K.G. 

A The Right Hon. Edward Ellice, M.P. (“ Bear ElUce). 

0 Near Lichfield, a seat of Lord Anglesey. 

7 Lord Fitzwilliam’s house, near Rotherham. 

3 Lord Carlisle’s house, near York, built by Vanbrugh. 
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Salic custom which Philip V. had brought from France,^ it is 
natural for the rest of Europe to wish that no Bourbon should 
go there. Besides, it must be confessed that the thing is not 
even easy, as there is great hatred amongst the veurious branches 
of that family. The King of the French himself has always 
been opposed to the Idea of one of his soijs going there ; in 
France, however, that opinion still exists, and Thiers had it 
strongly. 

I confess that I regret that Queen Christina was encouraged 
to settle at Paris, as it gave the thing the appea^nce of some- 
thing preconcerted. I believe that a wish existed that Chris- 
tina would retire peaceably and par la force des cir Constances ^ 
but now this took a turn which I am ^ure the King does not 
like ; it places him, besides, into une position ingrate the 
Radicals hate him, the Moderates will cry out that he has left 
them in the lurch, and the Carlists are kept under key, and of 
course also not much pleased. I meant to have remained in 
my wilds till yesterday, but my Ministers were so anxious for 
my return, there being a good many tlfings on the tapis^ that 
I came back on Tuesday, the 19th. . . . 

Here one is exactly shut up as if one was in a menagerie, 
walking round and round like a tame bear. One breathes here 
also a mixture of all sorts of moist compounds, which one is 
* told is fresh air, but which is not the least like it. I suppose, 
however, that my neighbour in Holland, where they have not 
even got a hill as high as yours in Buckingham Gardens, would 
consider Laeken as an Alpine country. The tender meeting 
of the old King and the new King,* as one can hardly call him 
a young King, must be most amusing. 1 am told that if the 
old Bang had not made that love-match, he would be perfectly 
able to dethrone his son ; I heard that yesterday from a person 
rather attached to the son and hating the father. In the 
meantime, though one can hardly say that he is well at home, 
some strange mixture of cut-throats and ruined soldiers of 
fortune had a mind to play us some tricks here ; we have got 
more and more insight into this. Is it by instigation from him 
personally, or does he only know of it without being a party to 
it ? That is difficult to tell, the more so as he makes immense 
demonstration of friendly dispositions towards us, and me in 
particular. I would I could make a chassez croisez with Otho ; ® 
he would be the gainer in solids, and I should have sun and an 

1 The Pragmatic Sanction of Philip V. was repealed in 1792 by the Ck)rte6, but the 
repeal was not promulgated by the King. Under the Salic Law, Don Oarlos would have 
been on the throne. See ante^ p. 44. 

2 William I., who had abdicated in order to marry again, and William EL, his son, 
wh# was nearly fifty. 

3 ihe King of Greece, elected in 1833. 
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interesting country ; I will try to make him tmderstand this» 
the more so as you do not any longer want me in the West. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 

25th October 1841. 

With respect to the appointment of Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench, the Queen approves of Mr Pennefather^ for 
that office. The Queen may be mistaken, for she is not very 
well acquainted with the judicial officers in Ireland, but it 
strikes her that Serjeant Jackson belonged to the very violent 
Orange party in Ireland, and if this should be the case she 
suggests to Sir Robert Peel whether it would not be better not 
to appoint him. If, on the other hand, the Queen should bo 
mistaken as to his political opinions, she would not disapprove 
of his succeeding Mr Pennefather. 

The Queen saw in the papers that Lord Stuart de Rothesay 
is already gone. Tl^e Queen can hardly believe this, as no 
Ambassador or Minister ever left England without previously 
asking for an Audience and receiving one, as the Queen wishes 
always to see them before they repair to their posts. Would 
Sir Robert be so very good as to ask Lord Aberdeen whether 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay is gone or not, and if he should be, tq 
tell Lord Aberdeen that in future she would wish him always 
to inform her when they intend to go, and to ask for an Audi- 
ence, which, if the Queen is well, she would always grant. It 
is possible that as the Queen said the other day that she did not 
wish to give many Audiences after the Council, that Lord 
Aberdeen may have misunderstood this and thought the Queen 
would give none, which was not her intention. The Queen 
would be thankful to Sir Robert if he would undertake to clear 
up this mistake, which she is certain (should Lord Stuart be 
gone) arose entirely from misapprehension. 

The Queen also wishes Sir Robert to desire Lord Haddington 
to send her some details of the intended reductions in the Fleet 
wliich she sees by a draft of Lord Aberdeen’s to Mr Bulwer have 
taken place.* 


Memorandum by Baron Stockmar. 

25th October 1841. 

... I told [Lord Melbourne] that, as I read the English 
Constitution, it meant to assign to the Sovereign in his functions 

1 Recently appointed Solicitor-General ; Sergeant J. D. Jackson now succeeded him. 
3 The statement of the Iloyal Navy in Commission at the be ginning of 1841 sel^ out 
ICO vessels currying 4,L*77 guns. 
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a deliberative part — that I was not sure the Queen had the 
means within herself to execute this deliberative part properly, 
but I was sure that the only way for her to execute her func- 
tions at all was to be strictly honest to those men who at the 
time being were her Ministers. That it was chiefly on this 
account that I had been so very sorry to have found now, on my 
return from the Continent, that on the change of the Ministry 
a capital opportunity to read a great Constitutional maxim 
to the Queen had not only been lost by Lord Melbourne, but 
that he had himself turned an instrument for waking great 
good into an instrument which must produce mischief and 
danger. That I was afraid that, from what Lord Melbourne 
had been so weak as to have allowed himself to be driven into, 
against Ms own and better conviction, the Queen must have 
received a most pernicious bias, which on any future occasion 
would make her inclined to act in a similar position similarly 
to that what she does now, being convinced that what she does 
nou) must be right on all future occeisioi^, or else Lord Mel- 
bourne would not have sanctioned it. Upon this. Lord Mel- 
bourne endeavoured to palliate, to represent the danger, which 
would arise from his secret correspondence with the Queen as 
very little, to adduce precedents from history, and to screen his 
present conduct behind what he imagined Lord Bute’s conduct 
had been under George III.^ I listened patiently, and replied 
in the end : All this might be mighty fine and quite calculated 
to lay a flattering unction on his own soul, or it might suffice to 
tranquillize the minds of the Prince and Anson, but that I was 
too old to And the slightest argument in what I had just now 
heard, nor could it in any way allay my apprehension. I 
began then to dissect all that he had produced for his excusa- 
tion, and showed him — as I thought clearly, and as he admitted 
convincingly — that it would be impossible to carry on this 
secret commerce with the Sovereign for any length of time 
without exposing the Queen’s character and creating mighty 
embarrassments in the quiet and regular working of a Con- 
stitutional machine. 

My representations seemed to make a very deep impression, 
and Lord Melbourne became visibly nervous, perplexed, and 
distressed. After he had recovered a little I said, “ I never 
was inclined to obtrude €idvice ; but if you don’t dislike to hear 
my opinion, I am prepared to give it to you.” He said, “ What 
is it ? ” I said, “ You allow the Queen’s confinement to pass 

1 For some time after the accession of Gemge m., Bute, though neither in the Cabinet 
nor in Parliament, was yirtoally Prime Minister, but he became Secretary of State on 
25th lilarch 1761. George 11. had disliked him, but he was generally believed to hare 
^erdsed an undue influence oyer tlie consort of Prince Frederic of Wales, mother of 
Qoorge m. 
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over quietly, and you wait till her perfect recovery of it. As 
soon as this period has arrived, you state of your own accord to 
Her Majesty that this secret and confidential correspondence 
with her must cease ; that you gave in to it, much against your 
feelings, and with a decided notion of its impropriety and dan- 
ger, and merely Out of a sincere solicitude to calm Her Majesty’s 
mind in a critical time, and to prevent the ill effects which great 
and mental agitation might have produced on her health. That 
this part of your purpose now being most happily achieved, 
you thougfA yourself in duty bound to advise Her Majesty to 
ceose aU her communications to you on political subjects, as you 
felt it wrong within yourself to receive them, and to return your 
political advice and opinions on such matters ; that painful 
as such a step must be to your feelings, which to the last 
moment of your life will remain those of the most loyal attach- 
ment and devotion to the Queen’s person, it is dictated to you 
by a deep sense of what you owe to the country, to your 
Sovereign, and to yourself.” 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel, 

2m October 1841,, 

With respect to Serjeant Jackson, the Queen will not oppose 
his appointment, in consequence of the high character Sir 
Robert Peel gives him ; but she cannot refrain from saying 
that she very much fears that the favourable effect whch heis 
hitherto been produced by the formation of so mild and con- 
ciliatory a Government in Ireland, may be endangered by this 
appointment, which the Queen would sincerely regret. 


Viscount MeRioume to Queen Victoria, 

SOUTH Street, 26«A October 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and returns your Majesty the letters of the King of the Belgians, 
with many thanks. It certainly is a very unfortunate thing 
that the Queen Christina was encouraged to fix her residence at 
Paris, and the suspicion arising, therefore, cannot but be very 
injurious both to the King of the French and to the French 
nation. 

Lord Melbourne returns his warmest thanks for your 
Majesty’s kind expressions. He felt the greatest pleasure at 
seeing your Majesty again and looking so well, and he hopes 
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that his high spirits did not betray him into talking too 
much or too heedlessly, which he is conscious that they some- 
times do. 

The King Leopold, Lord Melbourne perceives, still hankers 
after Greece ; but Csowns will not bear to be chopped and 
changed about in this manner. These new Kingdoms are not 
too firmly fixed as it is, and it will not do to add to the uncer- 
tainty by alteration. . . . 


Sir Eobert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

WjllTEHALL, 2Sth October 1841. 

. . . Sir Robert Peel humbly assures your Majesty that he 
fully participates in the surprise which your Majesty so na- 
turally expresses at the extraordinary intimation conveyed to 
Mr Fox ^ by the President of the United States.^ 

Immediately after reading Mr Fox’s despatch upon that 
subject, Sir Robert Peel sought an interview with Lord Aber- 
deen. The measure contemplated by the President is a 
perfectly novel one, a measure of a hostile and unjustifiable 
character adopted with pacific intentions. 

* Sir Robert Peel does not comprehend the object of the 
President, and giving him credit for the desire to prevent the 
interruption of amicable relations with this country, Sir Robert 
Peel fears that the forcible detention of the British Minister, 
after the demand of passports, will produce a different impres- 
sion on the public mind, both here and in the United States, 
from that which the President must (if he be sincere) have 
anticipated. It appears to Sir Robert Peel that the object 
which the President professes to have in view would be better 
answered by the immediate compliance with Mr Fox’s demand 
for passports, and the simultaneous despatch of a special 
mission to this country conveying whatever explanations or 
offers of reparation the President may have in contemplation. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly assures your Majesty that he has 
advised such measures of preparation to be taken in respect 
to the amount of disposable naval force, and the position of it, 
as without bearing the character of menace or causing needless 

1 British Minister at Washington, 

2 One Alexander M'Leod was tried at Utica on the charge of being implicated in the 
destruction of the Caroline Can American vessel engaged in carrying arms to the Canadian 
rebels), in 1837, and in the death of Mr Durfee, an American. 3)he vessel had been 
boarded by Canadian loyalists when lying in American waters, set on fire and sent over 
Niagpa Falls, and in the affray Durfec was killed. M*Leod was apprehended on American 
ten^ry, and hence arose the friction between the two countries. M*Leod was acquitted 
12th October 1841. 
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disquietude and alarm, may provide for an unfavourable issue 
of our present differenqes with the United States. 

Sir Robert Peel fears that when the President ventured to 
make to Mr Fox the communication which he did make, he 
must have laboured under apprehension that M'Leod might 
be executed in spite of the efforts of tfie general Government 
of the United States to save his life. 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

BUGElNaHAM Palkxs, Zlst October 1841. 

The Queen receivbd yesterday evening Lord Aberdeen’s 
letter with the accompanying despatches and draft. She 
certainly ia surprised at the strange and improper tone in which 
Lord Howard’s ^ despatches are written, and can only attribute 
them to an over-eager and, she fully believes, mistaken feeling 
of the danger to which he believes the throne of the Queen to bo 
exposed. 

The Queen has carefully perused Lord Aberdeen’s draft, 
which she highly approves, but wishes to suggest to Lord 
Aberdeen whether upon further consideration it might not 
perhaps be as well to soften the words under which she has 
drawn a pencil line, as she fears they might irritate Lord 
Howard very much. 

The Queen is induced to copy the following sentences from a 
letter she received from her cousin, the King of Portugal, a few 
days ago, and which it may be satisfactory to Lord Aberdeen 
to see : — 

“«7e dois encore vous dire que nous avons Umtes les raisons 
de nous louer de la maniire dont le Portugal est traiti par votre 
Ministre des Affaires Etrang^res, et nous ferons de notre c6te 
notre possible pour prouver notre bonne volonte.'* 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, lat November 1841. 

. . . Now for His Royal Highness’s questions. . . . 

How the power of Prime Ministry grew up into its present 
form it is difficult to trace precisely, as well as how it became 
attached, as it were, to the office of First Commissioner of the 
Treasury. But Lord Melbourne apprehends that Sir Robert 

1 Lord Howard de Walden, Minister Plenipotentiary at li^on. 
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Walpole was the first man in whose person this union of powers 
was decidedly established, and that its being so arose from the 
very great confidence which both George I. and George II. 
reposed in him, and from the difficulty which they had in 
transacting business, particularly George I., from their im- 
perfect knowledge of the language of the country. 

With respect to the Secretary of State, Lord Melbourne is 
not prepar^ from memory to state the dates at which the 
different arrangements of that office have taken place. There 
was originally but one officer, and at the present the three are 
but the heac^ of the different departments of one office. The 
first division was into two, and they were called the Secretary 
for the Northern and the Secretary for the Southern depart- 
ment. They drew a line across the world, and each transacted 
the business connected with the countries within his own 
portion of the globe. Another division then took place, and 
the Foreign affairs were confided to one Secretary of State, and 
the Home and Colonial affairs to the ot^jer ; but the present 
arrangement was finally settled in the year 1793, when the 
junction was formed between Mr Pitt on the one hand, and 
those friends of Mr Fox who left him because they differed 
with him upon the French Revolution. The Home affairs 
placed in the hands of one Secretary of State, the Foreign 
of another, and the Colonial and Military affairs of a third, and 
this arrangement has continued ever since.^ The persons then 
appointed were the Dulte of Portland,* Lord Grenville,® and 
Mr Dundas,* Home, Foreign, and Colonial Secretaries. 

Writing from recollection, it is very j^ossible that Lord 
Melbourne may be wrong in some of the dates which he has 
ventured to specify.® 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

South St&eet, ith November 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to youi* Majesty. 
He has this morning had the honour and pleasure of receiving 
your Majesty’s letter of yesterday. . . . 

Lord Melbourne sends a letter which he has received from 

1 A. fourth Secretary of State was added at the time of the Orimean War, so aa to 
separate Oolooial and Military affairs, and a fifth after the Indian Mutiny to supersede 
the Freeident of the Board of Control. See Lord Melbourne’s letter of Slat December 
1837, p. 100. 

* Third Duke (1788-1809). 

3 William Wjrndham, Lord Q-renville (1769-1834). 

4 Henry Dundas (1742-1811), afterwards I^ord Mdville. 

5 See , pp. 868, 869. 
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his sister, which may not be nnentertaining. Lady Palmerston 
is struck, as everybody who goes to Ireland, with the candid 
warmth and vehement demonstration of feeling. England 
always appears cold, heartless, and sulky in comparison. . . . 

With respect to the questions put to me by your Majesty 
at the desire of JBCis Royal Highness, "Lord Melbourne begs 
leave to assure your Majesty that he will be at all times most 
ready and anxious to give any information in his power upon 
points of this sort, which are very curious, very important, 
very worthy^ to be enquired into, and upon which accurate 
information is not easily to be found. All the political part of 
the English Constitution is fully understood, and distinctly 
stated in Blackstone ^and many other books, but the Minis- 
terial part, the work of conducting the executive government, 
has rested so much on practice, on usage, on understanding, 
that there is no publication to which reference can be made 
for the explanation and description of it. It is to be sought 
in debates, in protests, in letters, in memoirs, and wherever it 
can be picked up. It^’seems to be stupid not to be able to say 
at once when two Secretaries of State were established ; but 
Lord Melbourne is not able. He apprehends that there was 
but one until the end of Queen Anne’s reign, and that two 
were instituted by George I., probably because upon his fre- 
quent journeys to Hanover he wanted the Secretary of State*^ 
with him, and at the same time it was necessary that there 
should be an officer of the same authority left at home to 
transact the domestic affairs. 

Prime Minister is a term belonging to the last century. 
Lord Melbourne doubts its being to be found in English Par- 
liamentary language previously. Sir Robert Walpole was 
always accused of having introduced and arrogated to nimself 
an office previously unknown to tlie Law and Constitution, 
that of Prime or Sole Minister, and we learn from Lady Char- 
lotte Lindsay’s ^ accounts of her father, that in his own family 
Lord North would never suffer himself to be called prime 
Minister, because it was an office unknown to the Constitution. 
This was a notion derived from the combined Whig and Tory 
opposition to Sir Robert Walpole, to which Lord North and his 
family had belonged. 

Lord Melbourne is very sorry to hear that the Princess 
Royal continues to suffer from some degree of indisposition. 
From what your Majesty had said more than once before. 
Lord Melbourne had felt anxiety upon this subject, and he saw 
the Baron yesterday, who conversed with him much upon it, 

1 Daughter of Lord North ^afterwards Earl of ^Guilford) and wife of Iieat.-Colond tilie 
Hon. John Lindsay. She lived till 1849 — a link with the past. 
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and informed him of what had taken place. Lord Melbourne 
hopes that your Majesty will attribute it only to Lord Mel- 
bourne’s anxious desire for the security and increase of your 
Majesty’s happiness, if he ventures to say that the Baron 
appears- to him to have much reason in what he urges, and in 
the view which he takas. It is absolutely required that con- 
fidence should be reposed in those who are to kave the manage- 
ment and bear the responsibility, and that they should not be 
too much interrupted or interfered with. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Sjrbkt, 5«A November 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
Not feeling satisfied of the correctness of the information which 
he had given to your Majesty respecting the office of Secretarj^ 
of State, he yesterday evening requested Mr Allen ^ to look 
into the matter, and he has just received from him the en- 
closed short memorandum, which he has the honour of trans- 
mitting to your Majesty. This shows that Lord Melbourne 
was quite wrong with respect to the period at which two 
Secretaries of State were first employed, and that it was much 
earlier than he had imagined. 

The year 1782, when the third Secretary of State was 
abolished, was the period of the adoption of the great measure 
of Economical Reform which had been introduced by Mr 
Burke im 1780. 

The present arrangement was settled in K94, which is about 
the time which Lord Melbourne stated. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, Ith November 1841. 

. . . Your Majesty asks whether Lord Melbourne thinks that 
Prince Metternich holds the opinion of Sir Robert Gordon, 
which he expresses to Lord Beauvale. It is difficult to say 
what Prince Metternich’s real sentiments are. Lord Mel- 
bourne takes him not to have a very high opinion of the 
abilities of others in general, and he is not unlikely to de- 
preciate Sir Robert Gordon to Lord Beauvale. Sir Robert 
Gordon is a man of integrity, but he is tiresome, long and 
pompous, which cannot be agreeable to the Prince, who has 

m 1 Secretaxy and Librarian at Holland House. 
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about him much of the French vivacity, and also much of their 
settled and regular style of argument. . . . 

With respect to the latter part of your Majesty’s letter, Lord 
Melbourne returns for the expressions of your Majesty’s kind- 
ness his warm and grateful thanks. Your Majesty mliy rest 
assured that he will always speak to *your Majesty without 
scruple or reservd, and that he will never ask anything of your 
Majesty, or ever make a suggestion, which he does not consider 
to be for your Majesty’s service and advantage. Lord Mel- 
bourne is of opinion that his visits to the Palace should not 
only avoid exciting suspicion and imeasiness in your Majesty’s 
present advisers, a result of which he has very little appre- 
hension, but they should not be so frequent as to attract 
public notice, comment, and observation, of which he would be 
more fearful. A public rumour, however unfounded and 
absurd, has more force in this coimtry than objections which 
have in them more of truth and reality. LTpon these grounds, 
and as your Majesty will probably not see much company at 
present, and the parties therefore will be a good deal confined 
to the actual Household, Lord Melbourne thinks it would per- 
haps be as well if he were not again to dine at the Palace at 
present. 

The course which it may be prudent to take hereafter will 
depend very much upon that which cannot now be foreseen,’ 
namely, upon the general course which will be taken by politics 
and political parties. In this Lord Melbourne does not at 
present discern his way, and he will not therefore hazard 
opinions which would not be foimded upon any certainty, and 
might be liable to iiiimediate change and alteration. 


Memorandum : Baron Stockmar to Viscount Melbourne, 

2Zrd November 1841 . 

The apprehension which haunts me since my return to 
England is well known to you. It was my intention to have 
written to you upon it some time hereafter, but the contents 
of a certain letter, sent by you just before your departure, 
accelerates the execution of my design. From your own ex- 
pressions used some time back, I was led to expect that you 
would be glad to take advantage of any fair opportunity which 
might contribute towards that devoutly to be wished for 
object, viz., to let a certain correspondence die a natural death. 
You may easily conceive how much I felt disappointed when I 
heard that you had written again, without a challenge, and 
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that, without apparent cause, you had volunteered the promise 
to write from time to time. This happens at a moment when 
your harassing apprehension received new life and strength 
from two incidents which I think it my duty to make known to 
you, and of which the one came to pass before, the other after, 
your departure from*here. Some weeks back I was walking 
in the streets with Dr Praetorius,^ when, finding myself op- 
posite the house of one of my friends, it came across my mind 
to give him a call. Praetorius wanted to leave me, on a con- 
ception that, as a stranger, he might obstruct the freedom of 
our conversation. I insisted, however, on his remaining witli 
me, and we were shown into the drawing-room, where in all 
there were five of us. For some minutes the conversation had 
turned on insignificant things, when the person talking to m© 
said quite abruptly : “ So I find the Queen is in daily corre- 
spondence with Lord Melbourne.” I replied, “ Who told you 
this ? ” The answer was, “ Mrs Norton ; she told me the 
other evening. Don’t you believe that Lord Melbourne has 
lost his influence over the Queen’s miitd ; he daily writes to 
her, and receives as many answers, in which she communicates 
everything to him.” Without betraying much emotion I said, 
“ I don’t believe a word of it ; the Queen may have written 
once or twice on private matters, but the daily correspondence 
•on all matters is certainly the amplification of a thoughtless 
and imprudent person, who is not aware of such exaggerated 
assertions.” My speech was followed by a general silence, 
after which we talked of other things, and soon took our leave. 
When we were fairly in the open air, Praetorius expressed to me 
his amazement at what he had heard, find he remained for 
some time at a loss to comprehend the character of the person 
who, from mere giddiness, let out so momentous a secret. 

The other fact took place the day after you hawi left. From 
the late ©vents at Brussels, it had become desirable that I 
should see Sir Robert Peel. From Belgium we travelled over 
to Home politics. I expressed my delight at seeing the Queen 
so happy, and added a hop© that more and more she would 
seek and find her real happiness in her domestic relations only. 
He evidently caught at this, and assured me that he should at 
all times be too happy to have a share in anything which might 
be thought conducive to the welfare of Her Majesty. That no 
consideration of personal inconvenience would ever prevent 
him from indulging the Queen in all her wishes relating to 
matters of a private nature, and that the only return for his 
sincere endeavours to please Her Majesty he looked to, was 
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honesty in public affairs. Becoming then suddenly emphatic, 
he continued, “ But on this I must insist, and I do assure you, 
that that niioment I was to learn that the Queen takes advice 
upon public matters in another place, I shall throw up ; for 
such a thing I conceive the country could not stand, and I 
would not remain an hour, whatever the consequences of my 
resignation may bL” 

Fully sensible that he was talking at me, I received the 
charge with the calmness of a good conscience, and our time 
being exhausted I prepared for retreat. But he did not allow 
me to do so, before he had found means to come a second time 
to the topic uppermost in his own mind, and he repeated, it 
appeared to me with increased force of tone, his determination 
to throw up, fearless 'of all consequences, that moment he 
found himself and the country dishonestly dealt by. 

I think I have now reported to you correctly the two occur- 
rences which of late have added so much to my antecedent 
suspicions and fears. Permit me to join to this a few general 
considerations which, h*om the nature of the recited incidents 
alone, and without the slightest intervention of any other 
cause, must have presented themselves to my mind. The first 
is, that I derive from the events related quite ground enough 
for concluding that the danger I dread is great and imminent, 
and that, if ill luck is to have its will, no human power can* 
prevent an explosion for a day, or even for an hour. The 
second is the contemplation — what state will the Queen be 
placed in by such a catastrophe ? That in my position, por- 
traying to myself all the consequences of such a possibility, I 
look chiefly to the Qdeen, needs hardly, I trust, an excuse. . . . 
Can you hope that the Queen’s character will ever recover from 
a shock received by a collision with Peel, upon such a cause ? 
Pray illustrate to yourself this particular question by taking 
a purely political and general survey of the time and period 
we live in at this moment. In doing so must you not admit 
that all England is agreed that the Tories must have another 
trial, and that there is a decided desire in the nation that it 
should be a fair one ? Would you have it said that Sir Robert 
Peel failed in his trial, merely because the Queen alone was not 
fair to him, and that principally you had aided her in the game 
of dishonesty ? And can you hope that this game can be 
played with security, even for a short time only, when a person 
has means of looking into your cards whom you yourself have 
described to me some years ago as a most passionate, giddy, 
imprudent and dangerous woman ? I am sure beforehand 
that your loyalty and devotion has nothing to oppose to tjie 
force of my exposition. There are, however, some other and 
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minor reasons which ought likewise to be considered before you 
come to the determination of trusting entirely to possibilities 
and chance. For the results of your deliberation you will 
have to come to will in their working and effects go beyond 
yourself, and must af^ct two other persons. These will have a 
right to expect that your decision will not taken regardless 
of that position, which^accidental circumstances have eissigned 
to them, in an affair the fate of which is placed entirely within 
your discretion. This is an additional argument why you 
should deliberate very conscientiously. A mistake of yours in 
this respect might by itself produce fresh difficulties and have 
a complicating and perplexing retro effect upon the existing 
ones ; because both, seeing that they must be sufferers in the 
end, may begin to look only to their own safety, and become 
inclined to refuse that passive obedience which till now con- 
stitutes the vehicle of your hazardous enterprize. 

Approaching the conclusion of this letter, I beg to remind 
you of a conversation I had with you the same subject in 
South Street, the 25th of last month.^ Though you did not 
avow it then in direct words, I could read from your counten- 
ance and manner that you assented in your head and heart to 
all I had said, and in particular to the advice I volunteered at 
Jbhe end of my speech. At that time I pointed out to you a 
period when I thought a decisive step ought to be taken on 
your part. This period seems to me to have arrived. Placing 
unreserved confidence into your candour and manliness, I 
remain, for ever, very faithfully yours, 

• Stockmar. 

Viscount Melbourne to Baron Stockmar. 

24 th November 1841. 

{ Half-past 10 P.M.) 

My dear Baron, — I have just received your letter ; I 
think it unnecessary to detain your messenger. I will write 
to you upon the subject and send it through Anson. Yours 
faithfully, Melbourne. 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Bdgians. 

BUCEZNQHAM PALACE, 22th November 1841. 

My dearest Uncle, — have to thank you for four most 
kind letters, of the 4th, 6th, 19th and 26th ; the last 1 received 


1 pp. 852-3. 
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yesterday. I would have written sooner, had I not been a 
little bilious, which made me very low, and not in spirits to 
write. The weather has been so exceedingly relaxing, that 
it made me at the end of the fortnight quite bilious, and this, 
you know, affects the spirits. I am n^ch better, but they 
think that I shall ^not get my appetite and spirits back till I 
can get out of town ; we are therefore going in a week at 
latest. I am going for a drive this morning, and am certain 
it will do me good. In all essentials, I am better, if possible^ 
than last yew.. Our little boy ^ is a wonderfully strong and 
large child, with very large dark blue eyes, a finely formed 
but somewhat large nose, and a pretty little mouth ; I Iwpe 
and pray he may be like his dearest Papa. He is to be called 
Albert, and Edward is to be his second name. Pussy, dear 
child, is still the great pet amongst us all, and is getting so 
fat and strong again. 

I beg my most affectionate love to dearest Louise and the 
dear children. The Qtjeen-Dowager is recovering wonderfully. 

I beg you to forgive this letter being so badly written, but 
my feet are being rubbed, and as I have got the box on which 
I am writing on my knee, it is not easy to write quite straight 
— but you must not think my hand trembles. Ever your 
devoted Niece, Victoria R. , 

Pussy is not at all pleased with her brother. 

ViscourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Trentham, \st December 1841. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has had the honour of receiving here your Majesty’s 
letters of yesterday, by which he learns with sincere pleasure 
and satisfaction that your Majesty is so much recovered as 
to go to Windsor on so early a day as your Majesty names. 
Lord Melbourne hears with great concern that your Majesty 
has been suffering imder depression and lowness of spirits. 

• . . Lord Melbourne well knows how to feel for those who 
suffer under it, especially as he has lately had much of it 
himself. 

Lord Melbourne is much rejoiced to hear so good an account 
of the Heir Apparent and of the Princess Royal, and feels 
himself greatly obliged by the information respecting the 
intended names and the sponsors. Lord Melbourne supposes 
that your Majesty has determined yourself upon the relative 
position of the two names, but Edward is a good English 
appellation, and has a certain degree of popularity attac^jed 
1 His Majesty Xing Edward VIl^ bom 9tb Novembor. 
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to it from ancient recollections. Albert is also an old Anglo- 
Saxon name — the same, Lord Melbourne believes, as Ethe&ed 
— ^but it has not been so common nor so much in use since 
the Conquest. However, your Majesty’s feelings, which Lord 
Melbourne perfectly understands, must determine this point. 
The notion of the Ring of Prussia* gives great satisfaction 
here, and will do so with all but Puseyitc^k and Newmanites 
and those who lean to the Roman Catholic faith. His strong 
Protestant feelings, and his acting with us in the matter of 
the Syrian Bishop, have made the King of Jrussia highly 
popular in this country, and particularly with the more 
religious part of the community. 

Your Majesty cannot offer up for th^ young Prince a more 
safe and judicious prayer than that he may resemble his 
father. The character, in Lord Melbourne’s opinion, depends 
much upon the race, and on both sides he has a good chance. 
Be not over solicitous about education. It may be able to 
do much, but it does not do so much as is expected from it. 
It may mould and direct the character* but it rarely alters it. 
George IV. and the Duke of York were educated quite like 
English boys, by English schoolmasters, and in the manner 
and upon the system of English schools. The consequence 
was that, whatever were their faults, they were quite English- 
•men. The others, who were sent earlier abroad, and more to 
foreign universities, were not quite so much so. The late 
king was educated as a sailor, and was a complete sailor. . . • 

Lord Melbourne will tell your Majesty exactly what he 
thinks of John Russell’s reply to the Plymouth address. It is 
very angry and very bitter, and anger and bitterness are 
never very dignified. Lord Melbourne certainly would not 
have put in those sarcasms upon the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Peel, for their change of opinion and conduct upon 
the Roman Catholic question. But the tone of the rest of the 
answer is, in Lord Melbourne’s opinion, just and right. We 
certainly delivered the affairs of the country into their hands 
in a good state, both at home and abroad, and we should be 
acting unfairly by ourselves if we did not maintain and assert 
this upon every occasion. Lord Melbourne’s notion of the 
conduct which he has to pursue is, that it should not be ag- 
gressive, but that it must be defensive. He would oppose no 
right measures, but he cannot suffer the course of policy which 
has been condemned in him to be adopted by others without 
observation upon the inconsistency and injustice. . . . 

Lord Melbotirne concludes with again wishing your Majesty 
hqjilth and happiness, and much enjoyment of the country. 

1 King Frederick William 17., who was to be a sponsor. 
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Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 

Whitbhall, m December 1841. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to enclose for 
the Signature of your Majesty the Letters Patent creating His 
Royal Highness, the Prince of the United Kingdom, Prince of 
Wales and Earl ofi^Chester.^ 

Understanding that it is your Majesty’s pleasure to have 
this Creation inserted in the Gazette of to-morrow night, Sir 
James Graham has given directions, which will ensure the 
publication, though the Letters Patent themselves may not 
be completed. The Warrant already signed by your Majesty 
is a sufficient authority. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Gbaham. 

Qvsen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, Ith December 1841. 

My deabest Uncle, — We arrived here sains et saufs with 
our awfully large Nursery Establishment yesterday morning. 
It was a nasty warm and very rainy day, but to-day is very 
bright, clear and dry, and we walked out early and felt like 
prisoners freed from some dungeon. Many thanks for your ^ 
kind letter of the 2nd, by which I grieve to see that you are 
not quite well. But let me repeat again, you mitst not despond 
so ; you must not be so out of spirits. I have likewise been 
suffering so from lowness that it made me quite miserable, 
and 1 know how difficult it is to hght against it. I am de- 
lighted to hear that all the children are so well. I wonder 
very much who our little boy will be like. You will under- 
stand how fervent my prayers and I am [sure] everybody's must 
be, to see him resemble his angelic dearest Father in every, 
every respect, both in body and mind. Oh ! my dearest 
Uncle, I am sure if you knew Jmv happy, how blessed I feel, 
and how proud I feel in possessing such a perfect being as my 
husband, as he is, and if you think that you have been instru- 
mental in bringing about this union, it must gladden your 
heart ! How happy should I be to see our child grow up just 
like him ! Dear Pussy travelled with us and behaved like a 

1 His present Majesty had been referred to in letters of the previous month as the Dnke 
of Cornwall. Know ye,” ran the present Letters Patent, that we have made . . . 
our most dear son, the Prince of the United Kingdom of Q-reat Britain and Ireland (Duke 
of Saxonv, Duke of Cornwall . . .) Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester . . . and him our 
said most dear son, ... os has been accustomed, we do ennoble and invest with the said 
Principality and Earldom, by girding him witti a sword, by putting a coronet on his head, 
and a gold ring on his linger, and also by delivering a gold rod into his hand, that he moj 
preside there, and may direct and defend those parts. . . .” 
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grown-up person, so quiet and looking about and coquetting 
with the Hussars on either side of the carriage. Now adieu ! 
Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria* 

Castle Howar^, 22nc2 December 1841. 

. . . Lord Melbourne will consider himself most highly 
honoured by being invited to the christening, and will hold 
himself in readiness to attend, whenever it m%^ take place. 
He has written to Mr Anson in answer to the letter which he 
received from him this morning. Lord Melbourne has been 
obliged to consent to receive an addresi^ from Derby, and has 
fixed Monday the 27th inst. for that purpose. He could have 
wished to have avoided this, but it was impossible, and he 
must make the best of it that he can, which he conceives will 
be effected by conceiving his reply in very guarded terms, and 
in a tone defensive of his own administration, but not offensive 
to those who have succeeded him. . . . 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear of the feelings of the 
King of Prussia. For religious matters he is at present very 
popular with many in this country, and popularity, though 
transient and uncertain, is a good thing while it lasts. The 
^ing of the Belgians should not be surprised or mortified at 
the conduct of the King of Holland. We must expect that 
people will act according to their nature and feelings. The 
Union of Belgium and Holland has been for a long time the 
first wish and the daily dream of the I^use of Orange. It 
has been the great object of their lives, and by the separation, 
which took place in 1830, they saw their fondest hopes dis- 
appointed and destroyed at once. It must be expected that 
under such a state of things, they will be unquiet, and will try 
to obtain what they so eagerly desire and have once possessed. 

Lord Melbourne is much rejoiced to hear that your Majesty 
is in the enjoyment of such good health. Your Majesty’s 
observations upon your own situation are in the highest degree 
just and prudent, and it is a sign of a right mind and of good 
feelings to prize the blessings we enjoy, and not to suffer them 
to be too much altered by circumstances, which may not turn 
out exactly according to our wishes. 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

Foreign Office, 2ith December 1841. 

l»ord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty. He ventures to request your Majesty’s attention 
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for a moment to the character of your Majesty’s present 
relations with the Government of the United States. Your 
Majesty is aware that several questions of great difficulty and 
importance have been long pending between the two Govern- 
ments.^ Some of these have become mpre complicated than 
they were ten ye^-rs ago ; and any of them might, at any 
moment, lead to consequences of the most disastrous nature. 

Instead of continuing negotiations, necessarily tedious and 
which promise to be interminable, your Majesty’s servants are 
humbly of opinion that an effort ought to be made, by a 
Special Mission at Washington, to bring all these differences 
promptly to an adjustment. The public feeling in the United 
States at this time d«»es not appear to be unfavourable for 
such an attempt. Should it be undertaken by a person whose 
rank, character, and abilities would ensure respect, and whose 
knowledge of tho subjects under discussion, and of the people 
of the country, together with his conciliatory manners, would 
render him generally acceptable, your Majesty might perhaps 
indulge the hope of a successful result. 

Lord Aberdeen humbly ventures to think that such a 
person may be found in Lord Ashburton,* whom he submits 
for yoxir Majesty’s gracious approbation. 


Memorandum by Mr Anson, 

Windsor Castle, 2Uh Beeember 1841. 

Christmas has brought its usual routine of festivity and its 
agreeable accompaniment of Christmas presente. The Queen 
was not at all well again yesterday, being again troubled wdth 
lowness. The Melbourne correspondence still is carried on, 
but I think not in its pristine vigour by any means. He has 
taken no notice of the Baron’s remonstrance to him, and we 
are in the dark in what manner, if at all, he means to deal 
with it. 

I have sat by Her Majesty at dinner several times lately. 
I should say that Her Majesty interests herself less and less 
about politics, and tliat her dislike is less than it was to her 
present Ministers, though she would not be prepared to ac- 
knowledge it. Her Majesty is a good deal occupied wdth the 
little Princess Royal, who begins to assume companionable 
qualities. In the evening, instead of her usual conversation 

1 The question ol the North-West Boundary had long been one source of dispute ; 

another was the right the British Government claimed of searching vessels suspected 
of being engaged in the slave trade. 4 , 

2 ^exander, first Lord Ashburton, who had held office in Peel’s short Ministry, and 
married Miss Bingham of Philadelphia. See post, p, 461. 
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with her old Prime Minister, some round game at cards is 
substituted, which always terminates at eleven. The Prince, 
to amuse the Queen at this, has nearly left off his chess ; his 
amusements — shooting or hunting -always commence and 
terminate between eleven and two, not to interfere with Her 
Majesty’s arrangements, in which he is included as her com- 
panion. ^ 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victo^,a. 

Melbourne, 2m December ISll. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received here yesterday your Majesty’s letter of the 25th 
inst., upon a paper adorned with many quaint and humorous 
Christmas devices, and Lord Melbourne begs to offer to your 
Majesty, most sincerely and most fervently, the good wishes 
of the Season. Lord Melbourne will be in town on Friday 
evening next, and after that day will ^ait upon your Majesty, 
whenever your Majesty is pleased to command. . . . 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that the King of the 
Belgians is reassured by his journey to Mons and his reception 
upon it. He need not mind the King of Holland, if he can 
*keep all right at Paris. 

The railway smash ^ is awful and tremendous, as all railway 
mishaps are, and Lord Melbourne fears must always be. 
These slips and falls of earth from the banks are the greatest 
danger that now impends over them, and if they take place 
suddenly and in the dark, Lord Melbourne does not see how 
the fatal consequences of them are to be effectually guarded 
against. They are peculiarly likely to happen now, as the 
cuttings have been recently and hastily made, the banks ai« 
very steep, and the season has been peculiarly wet, interrupted 
by severe frosts. 

Lord Melbourne received the deputation from Derby, a 
large and respectable one, here on Monday last. The address 
was very guarded, temperate, and judicious, and Lord Mel- 
bourne strove to construct his answer in the same manner. 

1 This accident took place on 24th December in the Sonning Hill catting, two and a 
half miles from Beading. Eight persons were killed on the spot. 
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The session was mainly occupied by the great Ministerial measure 
of finance, direct taxation by means of income tax being imposed, 
and the import duties on a large number of articles being removed 
or relaxed, Mr Gladstonet* now at the Board of Trade, taking charge 
of the bills. Two more attempts on the Queen’s life were made, the 
former again on Constitution Hill by ono Francis, whose capital 
sentence was commuted ; the latter by a hunchback, Bean, who 
was sentenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment. An Act was 
promptly passed to deal with such outrages in future as misde- 
meanours, without giving them the importance of high treason. 
Lord Ashley’s Bill was passed, prohibiting woman and child labour 
in mines and collieries. But the Anti-Corn Law League of Man- 
chester wiis not satisfied with the policy of the Government and 
objected to the income tax ; while riots broke out in the manu- 
facturing districts of the North. 

In Afghanistan, the disasters of the previous year were retrieved ; 
Sir Robert Sale, who was gallantly defending Jellalabad, made a 
sortie and defeated Akbar Khan ; General Nott arrived at Ghuznee, 
but found it evacuated ; he destroyed the citadel and removed the 
Gates of Somnauth. General Pollock swept the Khyber Pass and 
entered Cabul. Tlie c&ptives taken on the retreat from Cabul were 
recovered — Lady Macnaghten and Lady Sale among them. In 
retribution for the murder of Macnaghten, the great bazaar of 
Cabul, where his remains had been dishonoured, was destroyed by 
Pollock ; the British force was then withdrawn. Dost Mahommed 
made himself again ruler of Cabul, and a proclamation of Lord 
Ellenborough announced that the British Government accepted any 
Sovereign and Constitution approved by the Afghans themselves. 

In China, also, operations were successfully terminated, Chapoo 
being taken in May, and an attack by Admiral Parker upon Nanking 
being only averted by the conclusion of a favourable treaty, involving 
€ui indemnity, the cession by China of Hong Kong, and the opening 
of important ports to commerce. 

A dispute had arisen between this country and the United States as 
to the boundary line between the latter country and the British 
Possessions in North America. Lord Ashburton was accordingly 
sent out on a special mission to effect the adjustment of this and 
other disputes, and a treaty was concluded for the purpose of 
defining each country’s territorial rights, and imposing muti^ai 
obligations for the suppression of the Slave Trade. 
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CHAPTER XI 
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Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria, 

Budburt HaXiL, Uh January 1842. 

My dear Niece, — Most grateful for Jrour very amiable kind 
letter full of good wishes for me, I hasten to answer it and to 
assure you that I deeply feel all your affectionate kindness to 
me in wishing my life to be prolonged. From ill-health I have 
become such a useless member of your family, that I must 
wonder you have not long been tired tof me. I wish I was- 
more able to be of any use to you which you might like to make 
of me. My services would be most faithful, I can assure you. 
Should my life be spared, there may perhaps yet be a time 
when I can prove to you, that what I say is not merely a facon 
%de parlety but my sincere wish. 

Your domestic happiness, dearest Victoria, gives me great 
satisfaction whenever I think of it, and that is very often. 
God continue it so, uninterrupted, is my daily prayer. 

Your approbation of my little offering to my dear godchild 
gives me much pleasure. It occupied me several days during 
my illness to make the drawing, weak as I then was, and it 
was a pleasant occupation. 

We have frost again, with a clear blue sky, which is much 
better for me than the damp close weather of last week, which 
oppressed 'me so much. I breathe again, and my spirits get 
their usual tone, which they haul lost, but I still cough a great 
deal, which is very fatiguing. 

Will you kiss your darlings in my name and bless them, 
and pray believe me ever, my dear Niece, your most affection- 
ately devoted Aunt, Adelaide. 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Bboidlands,! hth January 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs to return to your Majesty and to His Royal High- 

* 1 The boose U Lord Palmerston in Hants. 
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ness his thanks for all the kindness shown him at Windsor. 
He was very happy to find himself there again and in your 
Majesty’s society. He has seen many fine places and much 
fine country, but after all there is nothing like Windsor and 
the Park. Twenty very fine places might easily be made out 
of the latter. Lord Melbourne as he drove to Bagshot was 
very glad to see ^he plantations at and about Cumberland 
Lodge and onwards so well and judiciously thinned. He had 
a very prosperous journey here. It is a lovely place, with the 
greatest beai^ty that a place can have, a very swift, clear, 
natural stream, running and winding in front of the house. 
The whole plaee is much improved since Lord Melbourne saw 
it last ; a great deal pf new pleasm*e-ground has been made. 
The trees, cypresses, elders, planes, elms, white poplars and 
acacias are very fine indeed. . . . 

Lord Melbourne thinks of staying here six or seven days, 
and then returning to London and going to Brocket Hall and 
Panshanger, but he has not fixed his plans decidedly, which he 
is never very fond of cloing. 

Lord Melbourne was delighted at thinking that he left your 
Majesty in good health, which he earnestly hopes and fervently 
prays may, together with every other blessing, long continue. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

FOREIGN OFFICE, January 1842. 

. . . Sir Robert Peel has informed Lord Aberdeen that he 
had mentioned to your Majesty the suggestion of the King of 
Prussia to confer the Order of the Black Eagle ^ upon the 
Prince of Wales, immediately after the christening of his Royal 
Highness. Lord Aberdeen therefore abstains from troubling 
your Majesty with any observations on this subject. 


Lord Fitzgerald to Queen Victoria. 

Bth January 1842. 

Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave humbly to inform your Majesty that despatches 
have been this day received at the India House from the Earl 
of Auckland, Governor-General of India, which most officially 
confirm to too great an extent the disastrous intelligence con- 

l Founded by prederick L in 1701. * 
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tained in the public journals of yesterday, the particulars of 
which the editors of these journals had received by express 
messengers from Marseilles.^ 

This intelligence is of a most painful character, and though 
the details which have arrived do high honour to the courage 
and the gallantry of your Majesty’s forces, as well as of the 
East India Company’s Army, yet the loss lustained has been 
very great, and many valuable officers have fallen the victims 
of a widespread conspiracy which seems to have embraced 
within its confederation the most warlike tribes j)f the Afghan 
nation. 

Lord Fitzgerald begs leave most humbly to lay before your 
Majesty an interesting despatch from, Lord Auckland, com- 
prising the most important details of the late events in 
Afghanistan. 

It is very satisfactory to Lord Fitzgerald to be enabled 
humbly to acquaint your Majesty that Lord Auckland has 
decided on waiting the arrival of his successor. Lord Elien- 
borough, and states to Lord Fitzgeralcf that he will feel it to 
be his duty to remain in his [Government], in the present 
critical state of affairs, until he is relieved by the new Governor- 
General. 

^ All of which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty, by 
your Majesty’s most dutiful Subject and Servant, 

Fir::GERALD AND VeSCI. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen* Victoria. 

Bboadlaxds, \2(h January 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He liae this morning received your Majesty’s letter of the 10th 
inst., and*is glcid to infer from it that your Majesty and the 
Prince are both well and in good spirits. 

With respect to the Oxford affair, your Majesty is aware that 
for a long time a serious difference has been fermenting and 
showing itself in the Church of England, one party leaning back 
towards Popery, and the other either wishing to keep doctrines 
as they are, or, perhaps, to approach somewhat nearer to the 
dissenting Churches. This difference has particularly mani- 
fested itself in a publication, now discontinued, but which has 
been long going on at Oxford, entitled Tracts for the Times, 
and generally called the Oxford Tracts. The Professorship of 

^ See Introductory Note, 1841, ante, p. 264. The rebellion broke out at Oabul on 
2nd November, and Sir Alexander Burues was murdered. 
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Poetry is now vacant at Oxford, and two candidates have been 
put forward, the one Mr Williams, who is the author of one or 
two of the most questionable of the Oxford Tracts, and the 
other Mr Garbett, who is a representative of the opposite party. 
Of course the result of this election, which is made by the 
Masters of Arts of the University, is looked to with much 
interest and anxietV, as likely to afford no unequivocal sign of 
which is the strongest party in the University and amongst 
the clergy generally. It is expected that Mr Garbett will 
be chosen by^ large majority. . . 


Viscount Mslboume to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, nth January 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to. your Majesty, 
and begs to acknowledge your Majesty’s letter of the 15th, 
which he has received here this morning. 

Lord Melbourne does not think this Puseyite difference in 
the Church so serious or dangerous as others do. If it is dis- 
creetly managed, it will calm down or blow over or sink into 
disputes of little significance. All Lord Melbourne fears is 
lest the Bishops should be induced to act hastily and should «/ 
get into the wrong. The Puseyites have the most learning, or 
rather, have considered the points more recently and more 
accurately than their opponents. 

Lord Melbourne hopes that the Spanish affair will be settled. 
Lord Melbourne cannot doubt that the French are wrong. 
Even if the precedents are in their favour, the Spanish Court 
has a right to settle its own etiquette and its own mode of 
transacting business, and to change them if it thinks proper.^ 

Lord Melbourne was at Broadlands when the Article to 
which your Majesty alludes appeared in the Morning Chronicle^ 
and he talked it over with Palmerston. He does not think 
that Palmerston wrote it, because there were in it errors, and 
those errors to Palmerston’s disadvantage ; but it was written 
by Easthope under the impression that it conveyed Pal- 
merston’s notions and opinions. Your Majesty knows very 
well that Palmerstpn has long had much communication with 
the Morning Chronicle and much influence over it, and has 
made great use of it for the purpose of maintaining and de- 
fending his own policy. In this sort of matter there is much 

1 An Ambassador, If. de Salrandj, had been sent from France to Madrid. Bspartero, 
the Begent, required the credentials to be presented to him and not to the young Queen, 
'rhe French Ambassador haying refused to comply, an unseemly dispute arose, ai&d 
M. de Salvandy left Madrid. •* 
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to be said upon both sides. A Minister has a great advantage 
in stating his own views to the public, and if Palmerston in the 
Syrian affair had not had as devoted an assistant as the Morning 
Chronide, he would hardly have been able to maintain his 
course or carry through his measures. It has always been 
Lord Melbourne’s policy to keep himself aloof from the public 
press and to hold it at arm’s-length, and he dbnsiders it the best 
course, but it is sub j ect to disadvantages. Y ou are never in that 
case strongly supported by them, nor are the motives and 
reasons of your conduct given to the public with that force 
and distinctness which they might be. ^ 

Lord Melbourne has no doubt that your Majesty’s assur- 
ance is well founded, and that the present Government are 
anxious for the welfare and prosperity and tranquillity of 
Spain. It cannot be otherwise. 

Palmerston dislikes Aberdeen and has a low opinion of him. 
He thinks him weak and timid, and likely to let down the 
character and influence of the country. Your Majesty knows 
that Lord Melbourne does not partal^ these opinions, cer- 
tainly not at least to anything like the extent to which 
Palmerston carries them. 

Lord Melbourne is going down to Panshanger to-morrow, 
where he understands that he is to meet Lord and Lady 
•Lansdowne and Lord and Lady Leveson.^ Lord Melbourne 
will take care and say nothing about Brighton, but is glad to 
hear that your Majesty is going tliithor. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor OASILB, 18(A January 1843. 

My BBAfL Uncle, — Not to miss my day, I write a line to 
thank you for your kind letters of the 10th and 13 th, but shall 
write fully by the messenger. Our Claremont trip was very 
enjoyable, only we missed Pussy so much ; another time we 
shall take her with us ; the dear child was so pleased to see us 
again, particularly dear Albert, whom she is so fond of. . . . 
We think of going to Brighton early in !february, as the 
physicians think it will do the children great good, and per- 
haps it may me ; for I am very strong as to fatigue and 
exertion, but not quite right otherwise ; I am growing thinner, 
and there is a want of tone, which the sea may correct. 

i^Ehe late Lord GranTille and hia first wiie, only child of the Duo de Dalbeig, and 
widow of gir Ferdinand Acton. 
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Albert’s great fonction ^ yesterday went off beautifully, and 
he was so much admired in all ways ; he always fascinates the 
people wherever he goes, by his very modest and unostenta- 
tious yet dignified ways. He only came back at twelve last 
night ; it w€is very kind of him to come. The King of Prussia 
means, I believe, to cross on the 20th. Now addio. Every our 
most affectionate Niece, Victoria R. 


The tOuke of Wellington to Queen Victoria. 

London, 21;^ January 1842. 

Field-Marshal the Dt'jke of Wellington presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty. He is much flattered by your Majesty’s 
most gracious desire that he should bear the Sword of State at 
the ceremony of the christening of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. 

He had already received from Sir Robert Peel an intimation 
of your Majesty’s gracious pleasure on this subject. He is in 
such good health, as to be able to perform any duty upon which 
your Majesty may think proper to employ him ; and he will 
attend your Majesty’s gracious ceremony at Windsor Castle on 
Tuesday morning, the 25th Jan. inst. 

All of which is humbly submitted to your Majesty by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and devoted Subject and Servant, 

Wellington. 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

Windsor castle, 22n(2 January 1842. 

The Queen cannot say how grieved she is, and the Prince also, 
at hearing of Lord Melbourne’s serious indisposition, by his 
letter this morning. How very provoking if he cannot come on 
Tuesday. It will be the only important ceremony during the 
Queen’s reign which Lord Melbourne has not been present at, 
and it grieves h&r deeply. It was already a deep mortification hot 
to see him in his old place, but not to see him at all is too pro- 
voking. If Lord Jfelbourne should soon get well we shall hope 
to see him later during the King’s * stay. The Prince is gone 
to Greenwich to meet the King, and I expect them about five 
o’clock. 

The Queen hopes to hear soon of Lord Melbourne’s being 

1 The Prince laid the foondation 6t<»e of the new Bml Exchange, 
a Frederick William IV., King of Prussia. • 
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better, and expressee again her very sincere regret at his being 
preveiited from coming. 


The Earl qf Aberdeen to Queen Victoria. 

i 2Uh January 1842. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his most humble duty to your 
Majesty. Some time ago, your Majesty was graciously pleased 
to express a desire to have a copy of the Treatj^ concluded by 
your Majesty with the Four Great Powers of Europe, for the 
more effectual suppression of the Slave Trade.^ Lord Aberdeen 
has had one prepared for your Majesty’s use, which he humbly 
begs to lay before your Majesty. 

In obeying your Majesty’s commands Lord Aberdeen thinks 
it his duty, at the same time, to state to your Majesty that, 
with the exception of some alterations and additions of little 
importance, the Treaty in its present ^rm had existed for a 
considerable time in the Foreign Office. He found, also, that 
there had been a reluctance to sign it on the part of the French 
Government ; but as the objection was chiefly of a personal 
nature, it was speedily removed. The only share, therefore, 
0 which Lord Aberdeen can properly be said to have had in this 
transaction is that of having been enabled to afford your 
Majesty the great satisfaction of completing this blessed work 
at an earlier period than would otherwise have been the case. 


ViacourU Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Sours Stbebi, Feffruary 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has t<5 thank your Majesty for the letters of the 28th and 
the 31st ult., the last of which he received this morning. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad that your Majesty opens the 
Parliament in person. Your Majesty knows Lord Melbourne’s 
opinion, that it ought always to be done, when it can be, with- 
out reference to Ministers, politics, or political questions. Lord 
Melbourne hopes to be able to go to the Hottee in the evening, 
but he fears that it would be too much for him if he were to 
attempt to attend also in the morning. 

Lord Melbourne was in despair at hearing of poor Eos.* 

1 The treaty conferred a mntaal right of search. 

^A. faroorite greyhoond of the Prince, accidentally shot by Prince Ferdinand. See 
Kix]g Leopold's letter, 4th February. 
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Favourites often get shot ; Lord Melbourne has known it 
happen often in his time. That is the worst of dogs ; they 
add another strong interest to a life which has already of itself 
interest enough, and those, God knows ! sufficiently subject 
both to accident and decay. 

Lord Melbourne is sorry to do anything that could trouble 
your Majesty in th4» slightest degree, but he doubts not that 
your Majesty is already aware of the matter, and therefore he 
has less scruple in sending to your Majesty a letter * which he 
h€is received from the Duke of Sussex. Upon the plea of not 
being well, Lo/d Melbourne has put off seeing the Duke upon 
this subject until after Monday next, and when he does see him, 
he will try to keep him quiet, which your Majesty knows 
when he has got a thin'g of this sort into his head, is no easy 
matter. 


Qtieen Victories to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, l«f February 1842. 

My deab Uncle, — I have to thank you for a kind, short note 
of the 27th inst., which I received on Sunday. I gave your 
kind message to the King of Prussia, who was much touche by 
it. He is a most amiable man, so kind and well-meaning, and 
seems so much beloved. He is so amusing too. He is very 
anxious that Belgium should become liee with Germany, and I 
think, dearest Uncle, that it would be for the real good of 
Belgium if it could be so. You will have heard how perfectly 
and splendidly everything went off on the 25th. Nothing could 
have done better, and little Albert (what a pleasure that ho has 
that dearest name ! ) behaved so well. The King left us yester- 
day morning to go to town, where we follow him to-morrow ; 
he was quite sad to leave Windsor, which he admiredrso much. 
He dined with the Sutherlands yesterday, and dines with the 
Duke of Wellington to-day, and the Cambridges to-morrow. 
On Thursday he dines with us (he lodges in Buckingham 
Palace), and on Friday takes his departure. He is really a 
most agreeable visitor, though I must own that I am somewhat 
knocked up by oyr great exertions. 

Uncle Ferdinand is very well, and we are delighted with dear 
Leopold ; * he is so much improved, and is such a modest, 
sensible boy. 

1 This letter is not preeerred among the Queen's papers. 

2 Son of Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Goburg, and brother of the King of Poctogal, after^ 

wards a candidate for ttie hand of Queen Isabella of Spain. See post, p. . *' 
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I can’t say much for poor Gusti,^ though I love him, but he 
is really too odd and inanimate. I hope Louise will see the 
King of Prussia. You have heard our great misfortune about 
dear Eos ; she is going on well, but slowly, and still makes us 
rather anxious. It made me quite ill the first day, and keeps 
me fidgety still, till wb know that she is quite safe. Ever your 
devoted Niece, # Victoria R. 

We were grieved to hear Papa had been so ill. 

r 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Lae£bn, ith Fdbruwy 1842. 

• 

My dear Victoria, — ^Thousand thanks for your kind letter 
of the 1st, which I received yesterday. 

The King of Prussia is a very delightful person ; ® he is so 
clever and amiable, and, owing to his good-nature, not by any 
means fatiguing. I fear you had colc^ weather yesterday for 
the opening of Parliament. To-day we have here a tremendous 
fog ; Heaven grant that it may not be so heavy on the Thames I 
else the King’s journey will be rendered difficult. 

We expect him to-morrow about eleven o’clock ; he wishes 
# to be at Antwerp at five, which would indicate his departure 
from hence at three o’clock. There can be no doubt that 
nothing could be better than to link this country as much as pos- 
sible to Germany. The public feeling was and is still favourable 
to this, but in Germany some years ago they were childishly 
ultra, and kicked us off most unnecessarily, which renders 
everything of the sort now much less easy. In a political point 
of view the King’s journey will prove useful, as it takes him still 
more out of the clutches of Russia and gives him more correct 
views of what is going on in the West of Europe. 

I wish the King may also talk to his helter-skelter cousin in 
Holland ; if the man goes on in his wild intrigues, though he 
will get most probably nothing by it himself ^ he may do a great 
deal of harm, and may force us to incline more towards France 
for fear of his intrigues with France. 

I was extremely sorry to hear the accident which befell dear 
Eos, a great friend of mine. I do not understand how your 
uncle managed it ; he ought rather to have shot somebody else 

1 Prince Augustus, afterwards married to the Princess 016mentine, daughter of King 
Louis Philippe. 

2 Lord Aberdeen wrote to Madame de lieven : ** I passed a great deal of time with 
the King of Prussia when he was in this country, and perfectly subscribe to the truth 
of the descriptioa you gave me of him before his arriTal — intelligent, high<rminded, and 
sincere. like all Qennans, he is sometimes a little in the cloudb, but his projects are 
generous, and he wishes to do what is right.” 
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of the family. Ernest has then been going on fast enough ; all I 
hear of the lady is very satisfactory.^ I don’t yet know when 
he means to come here. 

Now I must conclude. In hc^te, ever, my dear Victoria, 
your affectionate Uncle, Leopold R. 

i 

Qiteen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, 8<A F^truary 1842. 

My deabes^Uncle, — I thank you de tout mon cmur for your 
kind letter of the 4th, which I received the day before yester- 
day. You have now seen our good, kind, amiable King of 
Prussia, for whom I have really the greatest affection and 
respect. We were quite sorry to lose him, and he was much 
affected at going. He is so open and natural, and seems really 
so anxious to do good whenever he can. His liberality and 
generosity here has been immense. He is very much displeased 
with his “ helter-skeltec cousin,” 2 quite unhappy at the 
state of things in that country. • . • 

Ernest’s marriage is a greats great delight to us ; thank God ! 
1 say, as I so ardently wished it, and Alexandrina is said to be 
really so perfect. I have begged Ernest beforehand to pass his 
honeymoon with us, and I beg you to urge him to do it ; for he 
witnessed our first happiness, and we must therefore witness 
his. 

Leopold is a dear, sweet boy, really, so full of feeling, and so 
very good-tempered and modest ; the King was charmed with 
him and he with the King. I am happy to say faithful Eos is 
quite convalescent ; she walks about wrapped up in flannel. 

We are off for Brighton the day after to-morrow ; I can’t 
say I like it at all. We were, and the boy too, all three, vacci- 
nated from the same child yesterday ! Now adieu ! Ever your 
devoted Niece, ViCTOiiiA R. 

Fanny Jocelyn is taking her first waiting, and makes a most 
excellent and sedate Dame d'Honneur, I am sorry she is so 
very thin still. 


QueeK Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

Marlborough House, Uh February 1842. 

My deab Niece, — I thank you a thousand times for your 
kind letter, just received, and am delighted with the hope of 

1 He nBiried the PrlnoeeB Alexandrina of Baden on Srd May 1842. 

2 The King of Holland. See Eling Leopold's letter of 4th Februatj. * 
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seeing you, if you have time to spare, when you come to town 
next week. I hardly dare to expect it, but it will make me 
very happy should you be able to fulfil your kind intention. 

I was happy to hear how well the holy ceremony went off on 
Tuesday, and how splendid the whole waa. The earnest atten- 
tion of the King of Prussia to the ceremoi^, and the manner 
with which he read the responses, was umversally remarked 
and admired. May your dear child, our beloved Prince of 
Wales, follow his pious example in future, and become as truly 
estimable and amiable and good as his Godf^her really is. 
He is indeed most charming, and so very agreeable and affable 
to every one, that he must be loved and respected by all who 
have the good fortune to approach him. I hope he does not 
over-fatigue himself, for he does a great deal in the short time 
of his stay in England. He expresses himself delighted with 
his reception. 

I regret to find that your dear little girl is still suffering so 
much from her teeth. God bless aijd guard her and her 
brother ! — ^who by all descriptions must be a very fine babe. 
The King of Prussia admires little Victoria very much ; he 
described her to me as the most lovely child he ever saw. 

I enclose the impression of my seal, according to your 

jWish. . . . 

With my best love to dear Albert, I beg you to believe me 
ever, dearest Victoria, your most attached and devoted Aimt, 

Adelaide. 

May I ask you to give my affectionate respects to the King 
of Prussia, and my love to your Mamma*? 

Bit Eobert Peei to Queen Victoria, 

WHlTEHAUi, lith Fdiruary^ Monday Night. 

^ (UcdJ’pCLSt 1 A.M.) 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs 
leave to acquaint your Majesty that Lord John Russell pro- 
posed this evening in the House of Conunons a resolution con- 
denmatory of the principle of the plan for the adjustment of the 
Com L aws, brought forward by your Majesty’s servants. 

Lord John Russell was followed in the debate by Mr Glad- 
stone, the Vice-President of the Board of Trade, who vindicated 
the plan. . . . 

Sir Robert Peel had a meeting yesterday of the friends of the 
Government in the House of Commons, and he is convinced 
that although many may have wished that the plan of the 
Gfivemment had given an increased degree of protection to 
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agriculture, the great body will support the measure, and that 
we shall have no difficulty in resisting any detached efforts 
that may be made to add to the duties on foreign corn. 


Sir Bohert Peel to the Prince Albert, 

WHiTEHAiiL, Febntorp (?) 1842. 

Sm, — ^When I had the honour of last seeing your Royal 
Highness at Windsor Castle, I stated to your Royal Highness 
that it would give me great satisfaction to have the opportunity 
from time to time of apprising your Royal Highness of the 
legislative measures ill contemplation of Her Majesty’s ser- 
vants, and of explaining in detail any matters in respect to 
which your Royal Highness might wish for information. 

In conformity with this feeling on my part, I take the liberty 
of sending to your Royal Highness two confidential Memoranda 
prepared for the information of Her Majesty’s servants on the 
important subjects respectively of the state of Slavery in the 
East Indies, and of the Poor Laws in this country. 

They may probably be interesting to your Royal Highness, 
and if your Royal Highness should encourage me to do so, I 
will, as occasion may arise, make similar communications to* 
your Royal Highness. I have the honour to be, Sir, with 
sincere respect, your Royal Highness’s most faithful and 
humble servant, Robebt Peel. 

p,S. — ^I do not think that the measure which I have brought 
forward for the dirhinution of the duties on the import of 
foreign corn, will deprive us of any portion of the support or 
goodwill of our friends. Many wish that the reduction had 
not been carried so far, but almost all are aware of the conse- 
quences of rejecting or obstructing the measure. 


Lord Fitzgerald and Veaci to Queen Victoria, 

I27DU BOABD, 2Iareh 1842. 

Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
requests permission humbly to submit to your Majesty, that 
the communications received yesterday at the India House 
present a dark and alarming picture of the position and danger 
of the British troops in Afghanistan.^ 

Although the Governor-General’s despatch announeing these 
melancholy tidings also states that no strictly official intelli' 

1 S§e Introductory Note, on<e, pp. 2S4, 370. 
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gence had reached him from Cabul, yet the opinion of Lord 
Auckland evidently is, that the reports on which his despatch 
is founded are but too likely to be true. 

From them it would appear that a numerous and excited 
native population had succeeded in intercepting all supplies, 
that the army at Cabul laboured under severe privations, and 
that in consequence of the strict investment of the cantonments 
by the enemy, there remained, according to a letter from the 
late Sir William Macnaghten to an officer with Sir Robert Sale’s 
force, only three days’ provision in the camp. # 

Under such circumstances it can perhaps be but faintly hoped 
that any degree of gallantry and devotion on the part of your 
Majesty’s forces can have extricated them from the difficulties 
by which they were encompassed on every side. 

Capitulation had been spoken of, and it may, unhappily, 
have become inevitable, as the relieving column, expected from 
Candahar, had been compelled by the severity of an \musual 
season to retrace its march. # 

The despatches from Calcutta being voluminous, and em- 
bracing minute unofficial reports. Lord Fitzgerald has extracted 
and copied those parts which relate to the military operations 
in Afghanistan, and most humbly submits them t-o your 
Majesty. 

He at the same time solicits permission to annex a pricis of 
some of the most important of the private letters which have 
been forwarded from India ; and, as your Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to peruse with interest some passages from the 
first journal of Lady Sale, Lord Fitzgerald ventures to add the 
further extracts, transmitted by Lord Auckland, in which Lady 
Sale describes successive actions with the enemy, and paints 
the state of the sufferings of the army, as late as the 9th of 
December. 

Nothing contained in any of these communications encour- 
ages the hope of Sir Alexander Burnes’s safety. In one letter 
the death of an individual is mentioned, who is described as 
the assassin of that lamented officer. 

All of which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty by 
your Majesty’s most dutiful Subject and Servant, 

Fitzgebi^ld and Vesci. 

Qiieen Victoria to Vincount Melbourne, 

PiynjOK, 4 th March 1842. 

The Queen thanks Lord Melbourne for his kind letter, re- 
ceived the day before yesterday, by which she is glcKi to see he 
is well, and Fanny got safe to I^blin. 
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Our excursion was most successful and gratifying. It rained 
very much all Monday evening at Portsmouth, but, neverthe- 
less, we visited the St Vincent and the Royal George yacht, and 
the Prince went all over the Dockyards. 

It stormed and rained all night, and rained when we set off 
on bord the Black Eagle (the Firehrand that was) for Spithead 
on Tuesday momiA'g ; it, however, got quite fine when we got 
there, and we went on board the Qiieen, and a glorious sight it 
was ; she is a magnificent ship, so wide and roomy, and though 
only just comupissioned, in the best order. With marines, etc., 
her crew is near upon a thousand men ! We saw the men at 
dinner, and tasted the grog and soup, which pleased them very 
much. Old Sir Edwasd Owen is very proud of her. 

It was a great pleasure for the Queen to be at sea again, and 
not a creature thought even of being sick. The saluting of all 
those great ships in the harbour at once, as we came out and 
returned, has a splendid effect. 

The Queen was also jnuch pleased at seeing four of the crew 
of the Emerald again whom she knew so well nine years ago ! 
The Prince was delighted with all he saw, as were also our 
Uncle and Cousins ; these last, we are sorry to say, leave us on 
Monday, — and we go up to Town on Tuesday, where the Queen 
hopes to see Lord Melbourne soon. ^ 

The Queen sends Lord Melbourne a letter from the Queen of 
Portugal, \ all which tends to show how ivrong it is to think that 
they connive at the restoration of the Charter. . . . 

Lady Dunmore is in waiting, and makes an excellent Lady- 
in-Waiting. Lord Ilardwicke the Queen likes very much, he 
seems so straightforward. He took the greatest care of the 
Queen when on board ship. 

Was not his father drowned at Spithead or Portsmouth ? ^ 

The Queen hopes to hear that Lord Melbourne is very well. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

PAYIXJON, m JiOfth 1842. 

My deab Uncle, — As I wrote you so long a letter yesterday, 
I shall only write fou a few lines to-day, to thank you for your 
kind letter of the 4th, received yesterday. Our dear Uncle and 

1 ** His father. Sir Joseph Yorke,’* Lord Melbourne replied, ** was drowned in the 
Soathanaipton River, off Netley Abbey, when sailing for pleasure. The boat was supposed 
to have been struck by lightning. His cousin, Lord Royston, was drowned in the year 
1807 in the Baltic, at Oronstadt ” [according to Burke in 1808, off LUbeck, at. twenty- 
three], ** which event, together with the death of two younger sons of Lord Hardwire, 
gave the earldom ultimately to the present Lord.'* 
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dear Cousins have just left us, and we are very sorry to see 
them go ; for the longer one is together the more intimate 
one gets, and they were quite become as belonging to us, and 
were so quiet and unassuming, that we shall miss them much, 
particularly dear Leopold, whom poor Uncle Ferdinand re- 
commended to my es^cial care, and therefore am really very 
anxious that we should settle something for A is future. Uncle 
Ferdinand likes the idea of his passing some time at Brussels, 
and some time hero, very much, and I hope we may be able to 
settle that. Uncle and Cousins were sorry to go. 

You will have heard how well our Portsmouth expedition 
went off ; the sea was quite smooth on Tuesday, and wo had a 
delightful visit to the Queen, which is a splendid ship. I think 
it is in these immense wooden walls that our real greatness 
exists, and I am proud to think that no other nation can equal 
us in this. . . . 

Now addio / Ever your most affectionate Niece, 

^ ViCTOBIA R. 


Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to Queen Victoria. 

lOth March 1842 . 

* Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave most humbly and with deep sorrow to lay before 
your Majesty reports which he has only within this hour 
received. 

They are to be found in a despatch from the Governor and 
Council of Bombay, and unhappily confirm, to an appalling 
degree, the disastrous intelligence from Afghanistan. The 
commercial expresses, which reached London yesterday, gave 
to the public some of the details of the fall of Cabul ; and 
Lord Fitzgerald laments that it is his painful duty most 
humbly to inform your Majesty that the despatches just 
arrived confirm to their full extent the particulars of Sir 
William Macnagh ten’s fate, and of the fate of that remnant 
of gallant men who, on the faith of a capitulation, had 
evacuated that cantonment which they had defended with 
unavailing courage. 

In addition to the despatch from the Council of Bombay, 
Lord Fitzgerald humbly ventures to submit to your Majesty 
a letter addressed to him by Mr Anderson, the Acting-Gover- 
nor of that Presidency, with further details of these melancholy 
events. 

The despatches from the Governor-General of India come 
down to the date of the 22nd of January (three days previous 
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to the tragical death of Sir William Macnaghten). Lord 
Auckland was then uninformed of the actual state of the force 
in Cabul, though not unprepared for severe reverses. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, 

WHITEHALL, Match 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and will take* an opportunity to-morrow of ascertaining your 
Majesty’s pleasure with respect to the remaining Garter which 
still remains undisposed of, as your Majesty may probably 
think it advisable that the Investiture of all the Knights 
selected for the vacant Garters should take place at the same 
time. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly represents to your Majesty that 
those Peers who may severally be considered from their rank 
and station candidates for this high distinction, have behaved 
very well in respect to it, as since Sir Robert Peel has had the 
honour of serving your Majesty he has never received, except- 
ing in the cases of the Duke of Buckingham and recently of 
Lord Cardigan, a direct application on the subject of the 
Garter. * 

Of those who from their position and rank in the Peerage, and 
from the Garter having been heretofore conferred on their 
ancestors or relations, may be regarded as competitors, the 
principal appear to Sir Robert Peel to be the following : — 

The Duke of Cleveland 

The Duke of Montrose 

The Marquis of Hertford 

Tlie Marquis of Bute 

The Marquis of Aborcorn , 

The Marquis Camden 

The Marquis of Londonderry. 

Sir Robert Peel names all, without meaning to imply that 
the pretensions of all are very valid ones. He would humbly^ 
represent for your Majesty’s consideration, whether on accoimt’ 
of rank, fortune* and general character and station in the 
country, the claims of the Duke of Cleveland do not upon the 
whole predominate.* 

His Grace is very much mortified and disappointed at Sir 
Robert Peel’s having humbly advised your Majesty to apply 
the general rule against the son’s succeeding the father 

1 The Garter was conferred on the Duke of Clereland. 
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mediately in the Lieutenancy of a county to his case in refer- 
ence to his county of Durham. 

Sir Robert Peel thinks it better to write to your Majesty 
upon this subject, as your Majesty may wish to have an 
opportunity of considering it. 

Viscount Melbourne to Qtieen Victoria, 

South Strbet, 2U^Marth 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
A letter from Charles Fox to Lady Holland, and which she has 
sent to me, informs me of the shocking eAd of Munster,^ which 
your Majesty will have heard long before you receive this. 
Charles Fox attributes it entirely to the vexatious and uneasy 
life which he led with Lady Munster, but he was always, as your 
Majesty knows, an unhappy and discontented man, and there 
is something in that unfortunate conciition of illegitimacy 
which seems to distort the mind and feelings and render them 
incapable of justice or contentment. 

It is not impossible that upon this event application may be 
made to youLP Majesty for the continuance of the pension upon 
l^e Privy Purse to his son. As Lord Melbourne advised your 
Majesty to continue these pensions upon the late King’s death, 
perhaps it may not be improper that he should now say that 
it is his strong opinion that they should not be continued 
further. There is no reason for it. They are not very rich, 
but neither are they poor, and they have very opulent con- 
nections and relations. It appears to me that the first oppor- 
tunity should be taken to show that it is not your Majesty’s 
intention to charge the Crown with the maintenance and 
support of all these families, which will otherwise be the case. 
Lord Melbotirne thinks it not improper to mention this matter 
thus early, as otherwise the [compassionate] feelings naturally 
raised by such an event might lead to a different determination. 

There is another matter mentioned in your Majesty’s letter, 
relating to money, which is of considerable importance, and 
wiat is the determination taken by your Majesty to subject 
your own provision to the proposed duty on iftcome. When it 
was put to your Majesty Lord Melbourne is disposed to think 
that your Majesty’s determination * was right, and it certainly 
will be very popular, which in the present circumstances of 
the country and state of public feelings is a great advantage. 

1 The Earl of Munster, son of William lY. and Mrs. Jordan, shot himself. 20th March 
His wife was a daughter of the Earl of Egremont. 
a The Queen had decided that she would herself pay Income Tax. 
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At the same time it is giving up a principle of the Constitution, 
which has hitherto exempted the Sovereign from all direct 
taxation, and there are very great doubts entertained whether 
the announcement to Parliament of the intention was not in 
a constitutional point of view objectionable, inasmuch as it 
pronounced the opinion of the Crown lipon a tax which was 
still under discu^ion. It is also a great pecuniary sacrifice, 
and, as your Majesty says, together with the loss of the Duchy 
of Cornwall and other revenues, will make a great change in 
your Majesty’s pecuniary circumstances. These defalcations 
can only be repaired by care and economy. Your Majesty has 
all the most right feelings and the best judgment about money, 
and Lord Melbourne •has no doubt that your Majesty will so 
act as to avoid pecuniary embarrassment — the only difficulty 
which Lord Melbourne fears for your Majesty, and the only 
contingency which could involve your Majesty in serious 
personal inconvenience. 

Lord Melbourne thpnks your Majesty much for the kindness 
of your letter. . . . 

Everybody says that the marriage between Miss Stuart and 
Lord Waterford ^ is likely to take place. It is said that he 
would do almost anything rather than go to St. Petersburg. 
Lord Melbourne has not seen Lord Waterford, but he is said 
to be very good-looking ; we know him to be rich and of high 
rank, and, after all, that sort of character is not disliked by 
all ladies. Perhaps also she counts upon the effect of her 
influence to soften, to tranquillise, and to restrain. 

Lord Melbourne Jpears a very bad account of Lord Anglesey’s 
affairs. His case is a hard one, for these pecuniary difficulties 
are owing to the extravagance of others, and by no means to 
his own. Lord Melbourne saw Uxbridge and Ellen at Lady 
Palmerston’s on Saturday evening. The latter seemed in 
good spirits, and said that she did not mean to shut herself up 
too closely in Hertfordshire. 

Lord Melbourne thought that your Majesty would be pleased 
with Lambeth. The view from the great window in the 
drawing-room over the river, and to the Houses of Parliament 
and the Abbey, is very fine indeed, but like all London views caJi 
rarely be seen inconsequence of the foggy atmosphere. . . . 

No doubt your Majesty and His Royal Highness must be 
anxious for a little quiet and repose, which Lord Melbourne 
hopes that your Majesty will enjoy. Lord Melbourne had 
feared that your Majesty’s health was not quite so good 
as it appeared. . . Lord Melbourne concludes this very long 

1 Henry, third ^larquis, and Louisa, second daughter of Lord Stuart de Bott^ssay, 
were married on 8th June. 
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letter with the most fervent expression of his most sincere 
wishes for your Majesty’s health and happiness. 

Lord Melbourne in speaking of poor Lord Munster forgot 
to mention that at the Levee on Wednesday last he followed 
Lord Melbourne down the long gallery as he was going away, 
came up to him with giteat emotion of manner, pressed his hand 
warmly, and said that he wished to take tiie earliest oppor- 
tunity of thanking Lord Melbourne for all the kindness he had 
shown him whilst he had been in office. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

FANSQANQER, Zlst March 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is much rejoiced to learn that your Majesty has had fine 
weather and has enjoyed it. It rained here hard yesterday in 
the morning, but cleared up about hal^past twelve and was 
very fine indeed. Lord Melbourne went over to Brocket Hall 
and enjoyed it much. He does not intend to return to London 
until Monday next, when the House of Lords reassembles. It is 
to be hoped that we shall then soon have the Corn Bill up from 
the Commons and pass it. The Indorne Tax will give some 
trouble, but that done, and the Poor Law Bill, the end of the 
Session may begin to be looked forward to. 

The sale of Strawberry Hill ^ naturally excites interest, and 
things are not unlikely to be sold high. The collection has 
after all been kept together, and the place^has remained in the 
family of his niece, ^ the Duchess of Gloucester, to whom he 
bequeathed it, longer than he himself expected. He says in 
one of his letters that he would send a statue down to Linton, 
Sir Horace Mann’s place in Kent, because there it had a better 
chance of ^maining permanently, “ for as to this poor bauble 
of a place,” he adds, “ it will be knocked to pieces in a very few 
years after my decease.” It has stood, however, and remained 
five-and-forty years, a longer period than he had anticipated. 
Some of the works, such as the bell by Benvenuto Cellini, and 
the antique Eagle, are very fine ; others are only curious. 
Lord Melbourne would not give much nlbney for a mere 
curiosity, unless there were also some intrinsic merits or beauty. 

1 Near Twickenham, formerly the residence of Horace Walpole, and filled with his 
collection of pictures and objetfi de vertu. 

2 The Duke of GHoucester, brother of George HI., married in 1766 Maria, Countess- 
Dowager Waldegrave, illegitimate daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, and niece of Horace 
Walpole. This, and the Duke of Cumberland’s marriage in 1771 to Lady Anne Horton, 
occasioned the passing of the Royal Marriages Act. 
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What is the value of Cardinal Wolsey’s cap, for instance ? It 
was not different from that of any other Cardinal, and a 
Cardinal’s cap is no great wonder. 

Lord Melbourne returns Lord Munster’s letter. It is without 
date, but was evidently written in contemplation of the 
dreadful act which he afterwards p^petrated. It is very 
melancholy. Lo^d Melbourne was certain that your Majesty 
would send to Lord Adolphus ^ the assurance which you have 
done, and that you would be anxious to assist his children, and 
promote their interests by every means in your power. But 
both their blethers and they must be made sensible that they 
must make some effort for themselves. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to learn that your ISIajesty 
intends to offer the Rbund Tower * to the Duke of Sussex. It is 
in every respect kind. It will be of essential service to him, and 
it will gratify him most exceedingly. 

Lord Melbourne thinks that your Majesty’s decision respect- 
ing the Governess ^ is right. It should be a lady of rank ; but 
that she should be% woman of sense and discretion, and 
capable of fulfilling the duties of the office, is of more im- 
portance than whether she is a Duchess, a Marchioness, or a 
' Countess. The selection is difficult, but if your Maj esty can find 
a person, it would not be well to consider either high or low 
rank as a disqualification. ^ 

Lord Melbourne intends to take advantage of his freedom 
from the restraints of office in order to see a little of the bloom 
of spring and summer, which he has missed for so many years. 
He has got one or two horses, which he likes well enough, and 
has begun bo ride 8^gain a little. Lord Melbourne wishes your 
Majesty much of the same enjoyment, together with all health, 
happiness, and prosperity. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria^ 

Brocket Hall, Qth April 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has this morning received your Majesty’s very kind and 
confidential lett^, for which he greatly thanlts your Majesty. 
Your Majesty may depend upon it that Lord Melbourne will 
do everything in his power to discourage and restrain factious 

1 Lord Adolphus FitzOIarence (’1802-1856), a Eear-Admiral, brother of the Earl of 
Munster. 

2 The Earl of Munster had held the office of Governor suid Constable of Windsor Castle, 
with a salary of £1,000 a year. 

d To tiie Royal children. Lady Lyttelton was ultimately appointed. 
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and vexatious opposition, not only on account of your Majesty’s 
wish, but because he disapproves it as much as your Majesty 
can possibly do. But everything in his power he fears is but 
little. The leaders of a party, or those who are so called, 
have but little sway over their followers, particularly when 
not in Government, «md when they have it not in their power 
to threaten them witn any very serious c^sequences, such as 
the dissolution of the Administration. Mr Pulteney, after- 
wards Earl of Bath, is reported to have said that political 
parties were like snakes, guided not by their heads, but by 
their tails. Lord Melbourne does not know whether this is 
true of the snake, but it is certainly so of the party. The 
conduct of the Opposition upon the resolution respecting the 
Income Tax is rendered peculiarly ridiculous by the result. 
They forcibly put it off until after the holidays, and then upon 
the first day of the meeting they vote it without a division. 
What is this but admitting that they looked to a movement 
in the country which they have not been able to create ? 
Moreover, all Oppositions that Lord ^felbourne has ever seen 
are more or less factious. The Opposition of Mr Fox to Mr 
Pitt was the least so, but those were great men, greater than 
any that exist at the present day, although Lord Melbourne 
is by no means inclined to depreciate his own times. The 
•factiousness of one Opposition naturally produces the same 
in the next. They say, “ They did so to us ; why should we 
not do so to them ? ” Your Majesty may rest assured that 
Lord Melbourne will do everything he can to prevent delay, and 
to accelerate the transaction of the public business. 

Lord Melbourne sends a letter which* he has received this 
morning from the Duke of Sussex, and which expresses very 
right and proper feeling. Lord Melbourne has written in 
reply that, “ Your Majesty was no doubt influenced principally 
by your natural affection for him, and by your sense of the 
generosity of his conduct towards Lord Munster, but that if 
any thought of Lord Melbourne intervened, your Majesty could 
not have given a higher or a more acceptable proof of your 
approbation and regard.” 

The Garters^ seem to Lord Melbourne to be given well 
enough. Your Majesty’s feelings upon the subject are most 
kind and amiable. But these things cannot be helped, and it 
is upon the whole advantageous that each party should have 
their portion of patronage and honours. If there is very 
distinguished service, the Garter should be bestowed upon it. 
Otherwise, in Lord Melbourne’s opinion, it is better given to 

The recipients had been the King of Bazony, the Duke of Beaufort, the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Marquess of Salisbury, the Duke of Cleveland. 
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noblemen of high rank and great property. The chapter in 
Ecclesiasticus, read in St George’s Chapel on Obiit Sunday, 
well describes those who ought to have it, with the exception of 
those “ who find out musical tunes.” Lord Melbourne does 
not think it well given to Ministers. It is always then subject 
to the imputation of their giving it tor themselves, and pro- 
nouncing an approbation of their own conduct. 

Lord Melbourne hopes that the Pope’s standing sponsor *for 
the young Prince of Portugal is a sign of complete reconcilia- 
tion with the See of Rome. It is a very awkward thing for a 
Roman CathoVic Government to be at variance with the Pope. 
He is still a very ugly customer. 

Lord Melbourne is very much concerned to hear of the 
Baron’s ^ illness — very much indeed ; he is an excellent and 
most valuable man, with one of the soundest and coolest 
judgments that Lord Melbourne has ever met with. Your 
Majesty knows that Lord Melbourne has never had a favour- 
able opinion of his health. There seems to be about him a 
settled weakness of tH'e stomaoh, which is in fact the seat of 
health, strength, thought and life. Lord Melbourne sees that 
a great physician says that Napoleon lost the battle of Leipsic 
in consequence of some very greasy soup which he ate the day 
before, and which clouded his judgment and obscured hi^ 
perceptions. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that your Majesty has 
amused yourself so well in the country, and is not surprised 
that you are unwilling to quit it. He means himself to see a 
little of the coming in of the spring, which he has not done for 
many years. ' 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUOEIKQHIM FALA.CE, l^th^ATprU 1842. . 

Dearest Uncle, — I am so sorry to see by your kind letter 
of the 16th that you are all so enrhumesy but hear to-day from 
Vecto that Charlotte is quite well again. I am quite bewildered 
with all the arrangements for our hal costume, which I wish you 
could see ; we are to be Edward III. and Queen Philippa, and 
a great number o# our Court to be dressed like the people in 
those times, and very correctly, so as to make a grand Aufzug ; 
but there is such asldng, and so many silks and drawings and 
crowns, and God knows what, to look at, that I, who hate 
being troubled about dress, am quite confute. 

To get a little rest we mean to run down to Claremont wijh 
l Baron Stocbnar. 
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the children from Friday to Monday. My last ball was very 
splendid, and I have a concert on Monday next. . . . 

I hope Ernest and dear Alexandrine will come in June, and 
stay some time quietly with us in the country. I saw another 
beautiful letter of hers, so well and sensibly and religiously 
written, it would have pleased you. Now adieu ! Ever your 
devoted Niece, ^ Victoria R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

9 

South Street, 20th April 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for yoifr letter of the 17th inst. 
Lord Melbourne has been so much occupied with the debates 
in the House of Lords during the last two days, that he has 
ventured to put off replying to your Majesty’s letters, which he 
trusts that your Majesty will excuse. 

Lord Melbourne did not leave the* ball until ten minutes 
after one, and as there were so many persons there, which Lord 
Melbourne thinks quite right and was very glad to see. Lord 
Melbourne had little hope of seeing your Majesty again, and 
therefore ventured to take advantage of having ordered hw 
cwiage at half-past twelve and of its having come at the time 
tl^t it was'ordered. It was a very brilliant and very beautiful 
and a very gay ball. 

Lord Melbourne is very sorry to be obliged to express his 
fear that your Majesty will prove more in the right than he was 
about the duration of Parliament. There will be much debate 
in the Committee ppon the details of the Income Tax, and the 
discussions upon th© Tariff of duties, which affects so many 
interests, are likely to be very long indeed. There is one good 
thing in the House of Lords, and that is that it never much 
delays o^ obstructs public business. . . . 

As Lord Melbourne drove down the Park on Saturday even- 
ing last to dine with his sister, he could see clearly into your 
Majesty’s room, so as to be able to distinguish the pictures, 
tables, etc., the candles being lighted and the curtains not 
drawn. Your Majesty was just setting off for the Opera. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 

BUOEXNGHAM PALACE, 20th ApH 1842. 

^ The Queen encloses the Prince’s letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
containing his acceptance of the Guards. At the same time, 
VOL. I 13 * * 
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both the Prince and Queen feel much regret at the Prince’s 
leaving the 11th, which is, if possible, enhanced by seeing the 
Regiment out to-day, which is in beautiful order. It was, 
brides, the Regiment which escorted the Prince from Dover 
to Canterbury on his arrival in England in February ’40. 
The Queen fears, indeed knows, that |Lord Cardigan will 
be deeply mortified.fit the Prince’s leaving the Regiment, and 
that it will have the effect of appearing like another slight 
to him ; therefore, the Queen much wishes that at some 
fit opportunity ^ a mark of favour should be bestowed upon 
hhn. ... 

The Queen hopes Sir Robert will think of this. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, 2eth April 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his iuimble duty to your Majesty, 
and acknowledges with many thanks your Majesty’s letter of 
the 24th inst., which he received yesterday morning. Lord 
M^bourne learns with the greatest satisfaction that Lady 
Lyttelton has undertaken the important and interesting charge, 
for which she is so well fitted. Lord Melbourne is most sincerely 
of opinion that no other person so well qualified could have 
been selected. Lord Melbourne will keep the matter strictly 
secret ; he has not yet mentioned it to any one, nor has he heard 
it mentioned by any other person, which, as it must be known 
to some, rather surprises him. Unreserved approbation cannot 
be expected for anything, but when it is known. Lord Melbourne 
anticipates that it will meet with as generaf an assent as could 
be anticipated for a choice in which all .the commimity will 
take, and indeed have, so deep an interest. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

BBOCEEX Hall, 15ch May 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is very sorry indeed, and entreats your Majesty’s pardon 
for his great omission on Monday evening. He was never told 
that he was to pass before your Majesty at the beginning ; at 

the same time he admits that it was a blundering piece of 

» 

i Lord Oardigan was promoted Major-General in 1847. He became Inspector-Oonet;^] 
.^.OaYalr^ftand received the KiO.B. in 1865. 
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stupidity not to find this out of himself. After this he never 
saw the glimmer of a chance of being able to get near to your 
Majestyi 

Lord Melbourne wonders much who could have whispered 
to your Majesty that he felt or expressed anything but the most 
unqualified admiratioA of the ball, which was the most magni- 
ficent and beautiful spectacle that he ever lleheld. Lord Mel- 
bourne also believes it to be very popular, for the reasons which 
your Majesty mentions. 

Your Majesty having generally chosen handsopie and attracr 
tive girls for the Maids of Honour, which is very right, must 
expect to lose them in this way. Lord Melbourne is very glad 
of the marriage. Lord Emlyn ^ always^seemed to him a very 
pleasing young man, and well calculated to make a woman 
happy. 

Lord Melbourne felt quite sure that there had been a mistake 
about Ben Stanley, which was the reason that he mentioned his 
name. He is sorry that he ha^ made a Jool of himself by writ- 
ing. Having had so much to’ do with invitations during the 
two last years, he was not altogether unnaturally mortified to 
find himself not invited there.® Stanley is not a man to whojp 
Lord Melbourne is very partial, but we must give every one his 
^ue. Lord Melbourne always discourages to the utmost of his 
power the notion of any one’s having a right or claim to be 
asked, which notion, however, has a strong possession of the 
minds of people in general. 

Lord Melbourne is come down here again, being determined 
to see this spring thoroughly and comj^etely. His feelings 
are like those, so beautifully described by Schiller, of Max 
Piccolomini,® when,^ter a youth passed entirely in war, he for 
the first time sees a tjountry which has enjoyed the blessings 
of peace. The Germans seem to Lord Melbourne generally 
to prefer^ Goethe to Schiller, a decision which surprises 
him, although he feels that j he has no right to dictate to 
a people, of whose language he does not understand a word, 
their judgment upon their own authors. But the one, 
Schiller, seems to him to be all truth, clearness, nature and 
beauty ; the other, principally mysticism, obscurity, and 
unintelligibility. • 

Lord Melbourne intends to return on Wednesday, and will 
have the honour and pleasure of waiting upon your Majesty on 
Thursday. 

I The second Bari Gawdor, who married Miss Sarah Mary OarendisAi. 

B Edward John, afterwards second Lord Stanley of Alderley, was nlcknatned Ben, 
afljer ** Sir Benjaxnin Backbite." He had mentioned to Lord Melbourne that he waa 
disappointed at not receiving an invitation to the Bcyal Ball. 

8 In the Wall^tein Trilogy. 
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The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Labeen, SOtk May 1842. 

My dearest Victoria, — I found here yesterday a very long 
and dear letter from your august hand,jwhich made me very 
happy. Your fHe believe to have been most probably one of 
the most splendid ever given. There is hardly a country where 
so much magnificence exists ; Austria has some of the means, 
but the Court is not elegant from its nature. We regret sin- 
cerely not to have been able to witness it, and will admire the 
exhibition of your splendid costume. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall, 21 th May 1842. 

... Sir Robert Peel humbly submits his opinion to your 
Majesty that Mr Landseer’s eminence as an artist would fully 
justify his having the honour of Knighthood, and would not 
give any legitimate ground of complaint to any other artist on 
account of a similar distinction not being conferred on hiiA. 

Sir Robert Peel proposes therefore to write to Mr Landseer^ 
on the subject, as your Majesty’s opinion appears to be in 
favour of his name appearing with the others, should he wish 
for the distinction. . . . 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

Buceinghah Palace, 2S/A May 1842. 

The Queen is quite vexed at having been quite unable to 
write to Lord Melbourne sooner, but we have been so occupied 
that she could not. She was so vexed too to have not had her 
head turned the other way when she met him yesterday, but 
she was looking at the Prince, her Uncle, and Cousins riding, 
and only turned to see Lord Melbourne’s groom whom she 
instantly recognised, but too late, alas ! The Queen spent a 
very merry, happy birthday at dear old Claremont, and we 
finished by dancing in the gallery. She was grieved Lord 
Melbourne could not be there. 

We have got our dear Uncle Mensdorff ^ and his four sons 
here, which is a great happiness to us. Dear Uncle (who Lord 
Melbourne is aware is a most distinguished officer) is a^ delightful 

1 50«p.9r 
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and amiable old man, and the sons are all so nice and amiable 
and kind and good ; Lord Melbourne remembers seeing Alex- 
ander here in 1839, and that the Queen was very partial to him. 
The two eldest and the youngest — ^Hugo, Alphonse, and Arthur 
— are all amiable, though none near so good-looking, but so very 
well brought up and sjp unassuming. The second is very clever. 
And it is quite beautiful to see the love t^e father has for his 
sons, and mce verad — and the affection the four brothers have 
for one another ; this is so rarely seen that it does one’s heart 
good to witness it. The Queen has appointed the Duchess of 
Norfolk in Lady Lyttelton’s place, and inteJhds appointing 
Lady Canning in Lady Dalhousie’s, who has resigned from 
ill-health. 

Lady Lyttelton is established here in*her new office, and does 
everything admirably. 

The Queen must conclude here €is she has got so much to do — 
hoping Lord Melbourne is well. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

WHITBH/LLIi, May 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, bfegs 
^ leave to acquaint your Majesty, that he has just seen Mr Land- 
seer. 

Mr Landseer repeated his expressions of deep and sincere 
gratitude for the favour and kindness with which your Majesty 
had contemplated his claims for professional distinction, but 
appeared to retain the impression that he had yet scarcely done 
enough to entitle him to the honour whidh it was contemplated 
to bestow upon him. 

In the course of conversation he observed that he was now 
occupied upon works of a more important character than any 
that he h^ yet completed, and mentioned particularly an 
equestrian portrait of your Majesty. He said that when these 
woHm were finished, and should they prove successful and meet 
with your Majesty’s approbation, he might feel himself better 
entitled to receive a mark of your Majesty’s favour. 

As these were evidently his sincere impressions and wishes. 
Sir Robert Peel forbore from pressing upon^him the immediate 
acceptance of the honour of Knighthood. 


Qubeen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

* BuoEiNaEAM Palace, May 1842. 

• My DEABEST Uncle, — I wish to be the first to inform you 
of what happened yesterday evening, and to tell you that we 
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are eaines et sauves. On returning from the chapel on Sunday, 
Albert was observing how civil the people were, and then 
suddenly turned to me and said it appeared to him as though 
a man had held out a pistol to the carriage, and that it had 
hung fire ; accordingly, when we came home he mentioned it 
to Colonel Arbuthnot, who was only to tell it to Sir J. Graham 
and Sir Robert Peel, and have the police instructed, and nobody 
else. No one, however, who was with us, such as footmen, etc., 
had seen anything at all. Albert began to doubt what he 
believed he had seen. Well, yesterday morning (Monday) a 
lad came to Mnrray^ (who of course knew nothing) and said 
that he saw a man in the crowd as we came home from church, 
present a pistol to the carriage, which, however, did not go off, 
and heard the man say, “ Fool that I was not to fire ! ” The 
man then vanished, and this boy followed another man (an old 
man) up St James’s Street who repeated twice, “ How very 
extraordinary ! ” but instead of saying anything to the police, 
asked the boy for his^ direction and disappeared. The boy 
accordingly was sent to Sir Robert Peel, and (doubtful as it all 
still was) every precaution was taken, still keeping the thing 
completely secret, not a soul in the house knowing a word, and 
accordingly after some consultation, as nothing could be done, 
we drove out — ^many police then in plain clothes being distri-^ 
buted in and about the parks, and the two Equerries riding so 
close on each side that they must have been hit, if anybody had; 
still the feeling of looking out for such a man was not des plus 
agreables ; however, we drove through the parks, up to Hamp- 
stead, and back again. All was so quiet that we almost thought 
of nothing, — ^when, as we drove down Constitution Hill, very 
fast, we heard the report of a pistol, but not at all loud, so that 
had we not been on the alert we should hardly have taken notice 
of it. We saw the man seized by a policeman next to whom 
he was standing when he fired, but we did not stop^^ Colonel 
Arbuthnot and two others saw him take aim, but we only heard 
the report (looking both the other way). We felt both Very 
glad that our drive had had the effect of having the man seized. 
Whether it was loaded or not we cannot yet tell, but we are 
again full of gratitude to Providence for invariably protecting 
us ! The feeling of, horror is very great in the public, and great 
affection is shown us. The man was yesterday examined 
at the Home Office, is called John Francis, is a cabinet-maker, 
and son of a machine-maker of Covent Garden Theatre, is 
good-looking (they say). I have never seen him at all close, 
but Arbuthnot gave the description of tiim from what he saw 

1 The Eon. Oharlee Auguetos Mumy, Maetfi' of the Hoasehcdd, afterwarde OoiuAl' 
General of Egypt, and Minieter in Ferefa and at DreedMi. 
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on Sunday, which exactly answered. Only twenty or twenty- 
one years old, and not the least mad — but very cunning. The 
boy identified him this morning, amongst many others. Every- 
thing is to be kept secret this time, which is very right, and 
altogether I think it is being well done. Every further par- 
ticular you shall heal*. I was really not at all frightened, and 
feel very proud at dear Uncle MensdoiH calling me “ sehr 
muthigj^ which I shall ever remember with peculiar pride, 
coming from so distinguished an officer as he is ! Thank God, 
my Angel is also well ! but he says that had yie man fired on 
Sunday, he must have been hit in the head ! God is merciful ; 
that indeed we must feel daily more ! Uncle and cousins were 
quite horrified. . . . Ever your devoted i^iece, Victoria R. 

You will tell Louise all, of course. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

Eushey House (Monday night). May 1842. , 

My dear Niece, — I must write a line to express to you what 
I felt when I took up the newspapers which informed me of 
what had happened yesterday. Is it possible ? — can it be 
true ? was my first question. However, the detailed accounts 
leave no doubt that a pistol was pointed at you again, though 
not fired. It is really shocking that such wretches exist who 
dare tempt (sic) to alarm you — though in this instance there 
was nothing alarming except the evil spirit which inspired the 
boy. • 

How grateful ijiust we not feel to our merciful God, who 
protects you so visibly, and gives you courage and confidence 
in Him, who is and ever will be your safest guard and support. 
Trust in Him and you will not fail to be well guided. 

I hop8 it is true that you were not aware of what had hap- 
pened when you went to church, not to be disturbed in your 
devotions, and that the accoimt did not agitate you. 

Edward ^ came yesterday from town, but he knew nothing 
but that a pistol had been taken from a man in the Park. We 
hardly believed the story till the papers informed us of the 
truth. Pray say to dear Albert what I feel /or and ivith you 
both, and how I thank God and pray that His merciful protec- 
tion may never fail you. 

We are going to Frogmore to-morrow, and from there shall 
drive in the Park and to St George’s Chapel. I hope the 
•weather will be as fine as it was to-day. God bless and guard 

1 Fxiace Edward of Saxe*Welniar. 
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you ever and ever ! dearest Victoria, prays your most devotedly 
attached Aunt, Adelaide. 

I 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, 1st June 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He was much shocked at learning, which he did not do until 
six o’clock yesi^rday evening, the event which took place on 
Monday. After what took place on Sunday, it must have 
been a trial to your Majesty’s nerves, and still more to those 
of the Prince, to go out on Monday ; but it appears to Lord 
Melbourne that your Majesty judged quite correctly in doing 
so. Lord Melbourne hardly knows what to say of this repeated 
attempt. It is a depravity and a malice as unintelligible as it 
is atrocious. Lord Melbourne is at least as grateful as any one 
of your Majesty’s subjects, and foe gratitude is universal and 
fervent for your Majesty’s safety. 

Lord Melbourne had ridden over in the morning to visit 
Lq£d and Lady Uxbridge in their rural retirement, and upon 
his return to Brocket Hall, about six o’clock, found the morning 
newspaper with the accounts of what had happened. If they 
had sent him down a messenger on Monday night, which it 
would have been better to have done, he would have been 
yesterday in his place in the House of Lords. 

Lord Melbourne found Uxbridge enveloped in parcels and 
boxes, which he was busy unpacking. Lady Uxbridge reclining 
by the stream under the shade of a plane-tree, and the two 
young ladies somewhat pensive. The placS looked beautiful, 
but Lord Melbourne fears that all its beauty will not be a 
compensation to them for London at this time of the year. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 

WHITEHALL, June 1842. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty to your Majesty, 
submits a copy of foe Answer to the Address ; and an altera- 
tion has been made in the Answer which Sir James Graham 
hopes may render it conformable to the tender and generous 
feelings which your Majesty has deigned to express with 
reference to the Prince. 

The two Houses of Parliament followed the exact preceder^ 
which has been established in Oxford’s case ; and although 
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the life of the Prince, so dear to your Majesty, is highly valued 
by all your loving subjects, yet the crime of treason attaches 
only to an attack on the saired person of your Majesty ; and 
the expressions used by Parliament with reference to these 
atrocious crimes, when directed against the Sovereign, are 
necessarily inapplicable to any other person, and could not 
be used with propriety. Hence the omission in the former 
case of all allusion to the Prince ; and the silence of Parliament 
on the present occasion is to be ascribed to the same cause— 
not to any cold indifference, which the general fgeling of attach- 
ment to the Prince entirely forbids. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, , -J. R. G. Graham. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

* WigDSOR Castle, eth June 1842. 

My dearest Uncle, — I was sure of the kind interest you 
would take in the event of the 29th and 30th. I am most 
thankful for your very kind, long letter of the 3rd, whioli I 
received the day before yesterday. I have so little time — as 
•we are just setting off for Ascot — that I can hardly write 
anything to you. There seems no doubt whatever that Francis 
is totally without acconiplices, and a mauvais sujet. We shall 
be able probably to tell you more when we see you. I am 
grieved that you have deferred your visit again. We are 
then to expect your arrival either on the Tuesday or Wednes- 
day ? Very thankful we should be soon to hear whom you 
bring with you. 

Dear Uncle and the Cousins are delighted with Windsor, 
and the weather is beautiful, only unfortunately too hot to be 
pleasant.* I rode on my little Barb at a review of Cavalry at 
Wormwood Scrubbs on Saturday, dont je suis hien fi^re. Now 
adieu ! dearest Uncle. In haste, your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to Queen Victoria, 

India Board, 7th June 1842. 

Lord Fitzgerald, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
humbly acquaints your Majesty that despatches have been 
tjiis day received from the Governor-General and the several 
]^esidencies of India. 
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They announce a signal victory, achieved by Sir Robert 
Sale and his admirable garrison.^ 

The circumstances attending hts glorious success, and the 
consequences likely to result from it, are amotigst the most 
important of this hurtful war. 

They are described in Sir Robert Sale’rf Report, as published 
in the Bombay Qa^Ue, a copy of which is most humbly sub- 
mitted to your Majesty. 

The despatches further bring the gratifying intelligence that 
General Pollool’: had forced the Khyber Pass, and, defeating 
the enemy on every point, had surmounted the chief obstacles 
of that dangerous defile.® 

The relief of the brave men under Sir Robert Sale, to which 
their own gallantry and their late victory have so mainly con- 
tributed, may now be regarded as certain from the success of 
General Pollock’s advance. 

It is with regret that Lord Fitzgerald has to add that the 
citadel of Ghuznee hasrsurrend^ed on the faith of a capitula- 
tion, perhaps already violated, and that General England, who 
had marched with a convoy of treasure, and other supplies for 
thrt Army at Candahar, had been forced to retrace his steps 
and had arrived at Quetta. 

At the same time, however. General Nott had dispersed con^' 
siderable assemblages of rebel tribes, whom he had defeated 
with loss, while an attack made during his absence on the city 
of Candahar had been effectually repulsed by that portion of 
his force which had been left for its defence. 

The Governor-General having proceeded in person to the 
North-Western Provinces of Bengal, had issued at Benares 
General Orders congratulating the Armf on the return of 
victory to its ranks, and on the fresh lustre thus added to your 
Majesty’s Arms. 

Fitzgerald and Vesci. 

1 Sir E. Sale, who with his column had thrown himself into Jellalabad on 18th 
November 1841, and had heard Brjdon's narrative, made a sortie on 7th April, 
and secured a great victory over Akbar Khan, whose force outnumbered Sale’s by 
five to one. 

a General Pollock, whom Auckland had selected for the command, and who found every- 
thing in confusion on the frontier, swept the Khyber Pass of the enemy, and joined Sale. 
The insurrection had spreld to Oandahar, where General Cafterwards Sir Wuliam) Nott 
was in command with a force of 10,000 men. He heard of Macnaghten’e murder on Slst 
January, and, like Sale, refused to follow the order received funder coercion, as he be- 
lieved) from Elphinstone to return to India. On the contrary, he ordered all Afghans 
to leave Oandahar, marched out himself and attacked and dispersed the enemy, 12,000 
strong ; while a flank movement toade by the enemy on the city was repulsed with great 
loss. General (afterwards Sir Bichard) England started from Quetta with reinforcements, 
but met with a reverse at Halkalzai ; meanwhile also Colonel Palmer had had to make 
terms at Ghuznee, and had to encounter treachery. Nott^ who was badly in want of 
money and ammunition for the troops, sent imperative orders to General England^to 
reinlcarce him, whihb he did early in May. 
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Viseount MeVboume to' Queen Victoria, 

SOUTH Street, 10<A June 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has thought it better not to interrupt your Majesty with 
letters during the bustle of the last week, but he cannot omit 
to express to your Jlajesty how much he was struck with the 
letter of the 2nd inst. which he received? and how entirely he 
concurs in the justice and propriety of your Majesty’s feelings 
and observations. Let us hope that we shall have no more 
of these horrid attempts, which are generated by the wild 
notions of the time, and by the expectation, extravagant and 
unfounded, so industriously inculcated into the publie mind, 
of advantage;^ to be derived from •change and confusion ; 
Lord Melbourne anxiously hopes that the painful impressions 
which such events are calculated to produce upon your 
Majesty’s mind, and which they necessarily must produce, will 
pass away and that nothing^will happen to renew and revive 
them. • 

Lord Melbourne is happy to hear from Normanby that 
everything passed off well and successfully at Windsor and at 
Ascot. The last is always rather a doubtful and disagreemble 
ordeal to pass through. 

We should have got through the debate upon the Income 
Tax this evening in the House of Lords, if Lansdowne had not 
unfortunately this morning had an access of gout in the hand, 
which prevented him from attending, and obliged the debate to 
be deferred. Lord Melbourne hopes that the resolution which 
Lansdowne is to move ^ is put in such a shape as to vindicate 
our course, and the same time not to condemn that which 
has been adopted overmuch, nor to pledge us for the future. . . . 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty is well 
and not too much affected by the heat of this weather, which 
does not*^suit Lord Melbourne very well. In conjunction with 
a large dinner which we had at the Reform Club in honour of 
the Duke of Sussex, it has given Lord Melbourne a good deal 
of headache and indisposition. The Duke was in very good 
humour, and much pleased with the dinner, but he was by no 
means well or strong. ^ 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, \4Jh June 1842. 

My deabbst Uncle, — ^Though I shall have the inexpressible 
happiness of seeing you and dearest Louise so soon, I write 

* 1 This Besolntion ti;as in {avoor of altering the Com, Sugar, ai|d Timber Dotiel, In 
preference to impoeing an Inoome Tax. It was negatived by 112 to 52 
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these few lines to thank j^ou for your very kind letter of the 
9th. We arrived here yesterday morning, having come by the 
railroad, from Windsor, in half ah hour, free from dust and 
crowd and heat, and I am quite charmed with it.^ We spent 
a delightful time at Windsor, which would have been still 
pleasanter had not the heat been such,«ever since Saturday 
week, that one is quite overcome ; the grass is quite brown, 
and the earth full of wide cracks ; there has not been a drdp 
of rain since the 24th, my birthday ! We rode and walked 
and danced, ai^ I think I never was better than in all this 
fatigue and exercise. . . . 

I get every day fonder of dearest, excellent Uncle Mensdorff 
and the dear cousins, who are so amiable and good and un- 
assuming ; really, in society they keep quite in the background. 
They are out and out the nicest cousins we have. I am sure 
what I can do for them I shall be too happy to do. Alexander 
is the most distinguished and solid, but Alphonse and Arthur 
the most unassuming. There i^ something so peculiarly good 
in dear Arthur ! and they are all five so fond of Pussy, and she 
so fond of them. . . . Ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

SOTTTH Street, l^th June 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and offers many thanks for the letter, which he received 
yesterday evening. Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that 
your Majesty has enjoyed in the society of your near and dear 
relations so much happiness, which, like all other things, must 
have its portion of alloy in their departure. Lord Melbourne 
was much pleased with the short conversation which he had 
with Count Mensdorff at Stafford House, and it*^is highly 
interesting to see at this distance of time a man who has been 
engaged in affairs so important and of so awful and melancholy 
a character. Your Majesty is surely right in terming your 
cousins young men ; if the health and constitution be good, 
thirty-six is a young man, twenty-nine and thirty- two very 
young men, and twenty-five quite a boy. The weather has 
been very hot but very fine. The rain was so much required 
that Lord Melbourne cannot lament its coming, but he also 
regrets the hot suns which it has banished. 

1 This was the Queen’s first journey on the Oreat Western Railway. The Prince had 
often used it, and had been known te say, on descending from the train, Not quitelto 
fast next time, Mr Conductor, if you please.'* — Acw<»1ih, The Railieaifs of England^ p. 17. 
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The course which had been taken upon the Income Tax in 
the House of Commons,^ contrary to Lord Melbourne’s wish 
and opinion, rendered it^ impossible for Lord Melbourne 
directly to support the Bill in the House of Lords without 
offending and separating himself from the whole body of those 
who supported the last Government. 

^ He therefore acquiesced in the resoluti(fn, which was moved 
by Lord Lansdowne, and which did not oppose the measure, 
but declared that it might have been avoided if the course 
which we had proposed had been taken. In ^he debate Lord 
Melbourne argued as strongly as he could in favour of the 
tax, and ended by declaring that if it was imposed, he could 
not pledge himself for the future againet maintaining and even 
extending it. Lord Melbourne is anxious to make this ex- 
planation of his conduct to your Majesty, and hopes therefore 
that your Majesty will forgive his writing thus much upon 
this subject. Lord Melbourne very much lamented that the 
business did not terminate as amiablji as it began, and that a 
contest should have been got into respecting the third reading 
of the Bill ; but considering that the measure had passed by 
accident through its first stages without any debate, ^nd 
that there were Lords who were still desirous of speaking 
upon it, it was imprudent of the Ministers not at once to 
give another day for that purpose, especially as they were 
sure to be compelled to do so by repeated motions of 
adjournment. 

The feelings which your Majesty expresses upon the con- 
viction of this man ^ are natural, and .such as must arise in 
your Majesty’s bosom ; but Lord Melbourne knows very well 
that your MajestjPwill at once see the necessity of not yielding 
to your own feelings, and of leaving the issue entirely in the 
hands of your advisers. 

Withoiit any reference to personal or particular circtim- 
stances, without adverting to your Majesty’s age, sex, qualities 
mental or personal, without attending to any sentiments of 
attachment or affection which may be felt for your Majesty’s 
person, it must be remembered that your Majesty’s life is, 
from the position which you occupy and the office which you 
fill, the most important life in these realm# ; it is also too clear 
that it is the most exposed life in the country, the life the most 
obnoxious ^ to danger ; and therefore it is a duty to throw 

1 Lord John Eoasell had strenuously opposed the Income Tax Bill, but had been 
defeated by large maj(»ities. 

2 Francis was tried on 17ih June, and convicted. The death sentence was commuted 
•o one of transportation for life. 

3 Used in the classical sense of ** exposed to ” ; e/. *' obnoxia fato.** 
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around it every protection which -the law and the execution 
of the law can afford. 

Lord Melbourne was sure that ykmi Majesty, being fond of 
speed, would be delighted with the railway. Lord Melbourne 
hopes that your Majesty was not much affected by the heat, 
which he feared that you would be. • 

Has your Majesty ^ead the last volume of Madame D’Arblay’s 
(Miss Burney) Diary, which contains the account of her servicb 
in the family of George III. ? ^ It is a curious [work], gives a 
curious accoun^ of the intirieur, * and shows the King and 
Queen and the Princesses in a very amiable light. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

FOBEION OFFICE, 2Sth June 1842. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his humble duty, begs to enclose for 
your Majesty’s information a list of the presents brought by 
the Envoy of the Imam d Muscat ior yom Majesty. 

Lord Aberdeen will attend to-morrow with the Envoy, at 
the hour your Majesty has been pleased to com^nand ; and he 
wil^suggest that the presents should be sent previously to the 
Palace, in order to be laid before your Majesty. 

[List of Articles sent for Her Most Gracious Majesty, The 
Mighty Queen, a trifling Gift scarce worth being 
mentioned,] 

Two Pearl Necklaces, 

Two Emeralds, « 

An Ornament made like a Crown, 

Ten Cashmere Shawls, 

One Box containing four Bottles Otto of Roses. 

Four Horses, before mentioned in a former letter, but for 
the transmission of which no opportunity offered in Bombay, 
but now sent in my own ship. Through your kindness have 
those things taken * from Ali bin Nassur, and make an excuse 
for me to Her Most Gracious Majesty, and peace be on you ! 

Lord Fitzgerald and Vesci to Queen Victoria, 

INDIA Board, 4«A July 1842. 

. . . From the seat of war, the intelligence is most satis- 
factory. The conduct of the army, its perseverance and its 

1 The first fire Tolumes were published this year, Biadame D'Arblay having died in 
1840, at the age of elghty>8even. Oroker somewhat rancoroosly attached them in the 
Quarterly f to which Macaulay replied in the Edinburgh, ♦ 

a I,e, accept. 
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courage, have not been surpassed in the military history of 
British India. 

Recent events have not, however, changed the views of Lord 
Ellenborough as to the general policy which he recommends 
to be pursued. 

He regards as the^ best result of that success which has 
attended the Arms of your Majesty, that^ it admits of with- 
drawing, without dishonour, the British force to positions of 
safety, having certain and uninterrupted communications 
with the British territory. 

From other quarters the reports are equaSly favourable. 
The successful advance of a division commanded by Brigadier- 
General England may be regarded as ensuring the safety of the 
force at Candahar. 

In the Indian Dominions and in the native Army the best 
spirit prevails. 

All of which is most humbly submitted to your Majesty, by 
your Majesty’s most dutiful Object and Servant, 

Fitz*gerald and Vesci. 


Visccmnt Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

* South Street, 4Ah July 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his himible duty to your Majesty, 
and is anxious to express his earnest hope that your Majesty 
is well and not disturbed by the event ^ which took place yes- 
terday, and which, although it appears not to have been dan- 
gerous in itself, is formidable as affording additional evidence 
of the ease with w8ich persons of the lower orders can incite 
themselves, or be incited by others, to the contemplation and 
commission of such acts. The only observation that can be made 
upon thes^ attempts is, that hitherto they appear to have been 
made by those who have not the means of executing their own 
wicked designs, and that they are not marked by the same 
determination and the same long and ferocious preparation 
which characterised in France the conduct of Fieschi and 
Alibaud.* Lord Melbourne is not of opinion that the extension 
of mercy to Francis — which from what Loifi Melbourne hears 
of the opinion of the judges he apprehends to have been un- 
avoidable — could have had any effect in encouraging this 
man to a similar act ; at the same time it is impossible to 
say what may have had an effect upon the mind, and we can 

• 1 Bean, a deformed lad, presented a pistol at the Queen in the Mall. 

3 The perpetrators of attempts 9 n King Louis Philippe. 
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only collect the intentions of men from the deeds which they 
perform. 

Lord Melbourne thanks your Majesty much for your letter 
of the 26th ult. Lord Melbourne again expresses his fervent 
wishes for your Majesty’s health, safety, and tranquillity of 
mind. • 


Qtbeen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

* CLiREMONT, mh Jvly 1842. 

My dearest Uncle, — These two horrible news of poor dear 
Chartres’ ^ fatal accident have quite overcome us. It is the 
most dreadful misfortune I ever remember, and will be felt 
everywhere. I can’t say how I feel it ; I liked and admired 
him, and know how he was adored by all of you, and by poor 
wretched Helene, whom this will kill. Those poor helpless little 
children ! it is too melancholy. After escaping from so many 
dangers, to be cut off in this way is too dreadful ! God knows 
what is for our best, but this does seem difficult to understand. 
I ijray and hope that you will all be mercifully supported under 
this heavy bereavement. I think it is so dreadful that poor 
H41ene could not be with him in his last moments ! God bq 
with you all, and believe me, ever your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R, 

I had begun a letter to poor Chartres this morning. 


The Queen of the Belgians to Que^n Victoria, 

LaekEN, \hth July 1842. 

My beloved Victoria, — You have surely already heard of 
the heavy visitation God has sent us. My beloved l^other was 
unexpectedly taken away from us before yesterday evening. 
Before yesterday morning he went to Neuilly to take leave of 
my parents, previous to liis departure for St Omer. The 
horses ran away : he had the unfortunate idea to jump out from 
his barouche — ^a tiling I cannot understand, as he had on all 
occasions an uncommon presence of mind — fell upon his head, 
and expired a few hours afterwards, in presence of my too 
unfortunate parents, without having recovered his conscious- 
ness. It is the greatest misfortune that could happen to us. 

1 On ISth July the Duke of Orleans (formerly Due de Chartres), eldest son of Louis 
Philippe, was thrown from liis phaeton near the Forte Maillot, Paris, and died shortly 
afterwards. He was the father of the Comte de Paris and the Due de Chartres. 
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We are quite stunned by the sudden and horrid blow, and I 
cannot believe it yet, although I have before me the letter of 
my poor parents. They ar4full of courage and resignation to 
the will of Providence ; but I do not understand what will be- 
come of them, particularly of my mother, who loved so fondly, 
and with so inuch raason, my brother, and of the too unfor- 
tunate Helene! May God help them and ly,ve mercy on them ! 
Clementine and Victoire are gone to Plombieres to give to 
Hdlene the fatal news, and bring her back : it will most pro- 
bably be her death. My parents wished to see jis immediately, 
and we go to-morrow to Paris. 

I am sure, my beloved Victoria, of the share you will take 
in the misfortune, the greatest which coi^d befall us, and I thank 
you beforehand for it. God’s will bo done ! May Ho at least 
always bless you, and preserve those you love from all evil 
and danger ! In affliction as in joy, I am, ever, my beloved 
Victoria, yours most devotedly, Louise. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert PecL 

Clabbmont, 16 th Jtdy 184i. 

^ The Queen is anxious to draw Sir Robert Peel’s attention 
to a circumstance which she has already some months ago 
mentioned to him : this is relative to Sir Edward Disbrowe.^ 
The Queen knows that Sir Robert Peel shares her opinion as 
to Sir Edward Disbrowe’s abilities not being of the first order, 
but this is not the only thing ; what she chiefly complains of 
is his decided unfairness towards Belgium, which she thinks 
has always shown^itself, and again most strongly in his last 
despatches. The King of the Belgians has never dropped a 
word on the subject, but the Queen really feels it her duty by 
her Uncle to state this frankly to Sir Robert Peel, and to say 
that she diinks it highly important that Sir Edward Disbrowe 
should be removed to some other Mission. Of course she 
wishes that this should be done quietly, but she thinks that with 
a man like the present King of the Netherlands, who is con- 
tinually intriguing in Belgium and making her Uncle’s position 
very painful, it is of the utmost importance that our Minister 
there should bo totally unbiassed — ^which Sir Edward Disbrowe 
most decidedly is not. Could not Sir T. Cartwright be sent 
there, and Sir Edward Disbrowe go to Stockholm ? The Queen 
merely suggests this ; but, of course, as long as the man sent to 
the Hague is sensible and fair, it is indifferent to her who goes 
there. . . . 

1 Then Britieh Minister at the Hagne. 
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Qtieen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

Claremont, 17th July 1842. 

The Queen had intended to have written to Lord Melbourne 
some time ago to have thanked him for his kind letter of the 
5th, but she was so occupied, first of all with the arrival of our 
brother and sister, with our removal here, and* lastly by the 
dreadful misfortune at Paris, which has completely over- 
powered her, and made her quite ill — that it prevented her 
from doing so. The Queen is sure that Lord Melbourne will 
have warmly Snared the universal horror and regret at the 
untimely and fearfully sudden end of so amiable and distin- 
guished a Prince as poor Chartres (as we all called the Duke of 
Orleans) was ! The lo^s to France, and indeed Europe, is very 
great ; but to the Royal Family, dearest Louise (who all doted 
on him), and above all to poor unfortunate H61ene, who adored 
him (and he was a most devoted husband to her), and to his 
two poor little boys of four and^one years old — he is an irre- 
parable loss. The Qufeen has heard from none yet, but has 
seen a letter from Guizot, who was a witness of the last scene, 
which is quite truly reported in the papers ; he says it was 
feffipful — the poor Duke lying and dying on a mattress on the 
floor surrounded by his parents and sisters, kneeling and pray- 
ing around their dearly beloved Child ! Alas ! poor Helene h^* 
not even that comfort ! 

The Queen is very glad that the Bill for the better security 
of her person has passed so quickly and in so gratifying a 
manner through both Houses. 

We are here since ;^esterday week, enjoying the fine weather, 
and great quiet and peace ; but the ne'^s from Paris have 
damped our spirits. 

The Queen is charmed with her new sister,^ who is a most 
amiable, sensible, and gentle creature, and without being really 
handsome, very pretty and pleasing. • 

We return to town to-morrow and the Queen hopes soon to 
see Lord Melbourne. We intend going to Windsor to settle, on 
Saturday. 

The Queen trusts Lord Melbourne is quite well. 


The King of the French to Queen Victoria. 

Neuilly, 17 JuHUt 1842. 

Madame ma bien chebe et bien boiotb Sceub, — J’ai bien 
reoonnu le coeur de votre Majesty dans I’empressement qu’elle 
1 The Ducheas Ernest of Saxe-Cobuxg. * 
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a mis k m’exprimer la part qu’elle prend k mon malheur. Ma 
malheureus© Reine en est 4galement bien touch^e, et si ell© n© 
1© t^moign© pas ©ll©-mem© d©s aujourd’hui k votr© Majesty, c’est 
qu’ell© ©st ©ncor© dans rfmpossibilit6 d’^crir©. Nous osons 
lui demander tous l©s deux, d’etre notr© interpret© aupres du 
Prince Albert, ©t d© lui dir© combien nous sommes sensibles & 
son interet. • S’il pouvait y avoir une consolation au coup 
affreux qui a frapp^ nos vieux jours, c© ^rait ces t6moignag©s 
d’int^ret, ©t les regrets dont on entour© le tombeau d© mon 
enfant ch6ri, ©t la pert© immense qu© tous ont fait© ©n lui ! 
C’est k present qu’on sent c© qu’il 6tait, et %© qu’il devenait 
chaqu© jour d© plus ©n plus. 

J© remerci© d© nouveau votr© Majeste, du fond de mom coeur 
bris6, d© tous les sentiments dont ell© f^eut bien me donner tant 
de preuves, ©t je la prie d’agreer I’expression do la haute estim© 
©t d© I’inviolabl© amiti6 avec lesquelletf, j© suis, Madamo, ma 
tres cher© Soeur, de votr© Majesty, 1© bien affectionn^ Fr^re, 

^ Louis Philippe R. 


The Queen of the French to Queen Victoria, m 

Nbuilly, 19 JiiUlet 1842. 

Madame ma tres chere Sceur, — Je comptais que votr© 
Majeste et 1© Prince Albert s’associeraient a notr© immense 
douleur ; qu© Dieu vous b^nisse pour les tendres expressions de 
votr© lettre. Nous sommes aniantis par le coup dont Dieu 
nous a frapp^s, que sa Saint© Volont© »oit fait© ! J’ai perdu 
I’objet d© ma plus^vive tendresse, celui qui depuis 32 ans avait 
6t6 mon amour, mon bonheur, ©t ma gloire, plein d© vie, 
d’avenir, ma tet© n’y ©st plus, mon coeur ©st fl^tri, j© tach© d© 
m© r^signer, j© pleur© ©t j© prie pour oett© Am© qui m’^tait si 
cher© ©t 4)our qu© Dieu nous conserve I’infortun^ ©t pr^cieux 
Roi dont la douleur ©st incommensurable ; nous tachons d© 
nous r^unir tous pour fair© un faisceau autour d© lui. Notr© 
ang© d© Louise ©t votr© excellent oncle sont arrive avant-hier ; 
leur presence nous a fait du bien. H61ene, an^antie par la 
douleur, a un courage admirable, sa sant6 se soutient. Nemours, 
dont I’aliliction ©st inexprimable, tach© di prendre des forces 
pour nous consoler tous, ©t les bonnes Victoir© ©t Clementine 
aprds 1 ’horrible ©t douleureus© scene k laquell© ©lies avaient 
assist©, ont passe trois nuits pour aller chercher leur infortune© 
Belle-Soeur. Enfin, Dieu veut qu© nous vivions pour nous 
soutenir les uns les autres, que ce Dieu Tout Puissant vous 
beniss©, Madame, ©t vous preserve k jamais d© pareilles douleurs. 
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c’est le voeu bien sincere d© cell© qui s© dit d© tout son coeur, 
Madam©, De votr© Majesty la tout© d6vou6© Sceur, 

t Makie Amelie. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queens Victoria, 

^ South Street, 22nd July 1843., 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty, and ventures to 
transmit the copy of Mr Leigh Hunt’s poem, which he men- 
tioned to your Majesty in his last letter. Lord Melbourne 
also sends the letter which Mr Leigh Hunt has taken the liberty 
of addressing to your Majesty, as well as that which he has 
addressed to Lord Melbourne. Lord Melbourne will inform 
Mr Hunt that he has done this, and it is not at ell required that 
any further notice should be taken.‘ 

It is a very gay and lively work, and has in it some wit and 
fun. ( '• 

Lord Melbourne had great pleasure yesterday in seeing your 
Majesty well and in good spirits. 


Mr Leigh Hunt to Viscount Melbourne 

32 EDWA.BDES SQUARE, 
Kensington, 15th July 1842. 

My Lobd, — I was once speaking to Mr Fonblanque ^ of my 
unwillingness to troukle your Lordship, when Prim© Minister, 
with a request to lay my tragedy of the Legend of Florence ^ 
before Her Majesty ; and he said that he v%8 sure your good- 
nature would not have been displeased with it. This is the 
reason why I now venture to ask whether a similar kindness 
might be shown the accompanying little poem, supposing no 
etiquette to stand in the way of it. I have no Tory channels of 
communication with the Palace, nor wish to seek any ; neither 
can I trespass upon any friendships of Her Majesty’s, unless 
they can find my excuse in some previous knowledge of me. 
On the other hand, I have no fear of being supposed by your 
Lordship to approach one who is no longer Premier with less 
respect than when he was in power. I would even venture to 
say, if the mode of testifying it were not so poor a one, that it 

1 The poem was no doubt The Palfrey ; a Love-Story of Old Times. 

2 Hunt had founded 2'he Examiner in 1808, and Albany Fonblanque (1793-1872) had 
succeeded him on it as leader writer. 

3 Leigh Hunt’s play, A Legend of Florence., had had a great success at Govent GardiZk 
in 1840 ; in 1852 it was performed at Windsor by the Queen’s command. 
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is in a double spirit of respectfulness the application is made. 
Should it be of a nature cfdculated to give your Lordship any 
perplexity, I can only blusll for having been the occasion of it, 
and beg it may be laid to the account of an ignorance which 
lives very much out of the world. The same reason will plead 
my excuse fqr not knowing whether a letter to Her Majesty 
ought, or ought not, to accompany the bciok ; and for begging 
your Lordship, after its perusal, to suppress it or otherwise 
accordingly, in case you can oblige me in the other part of my 
request. Your Lordship will perceive that ^le Address pre- 
fixed to the poem, not having ventured to ask Her Majesty’s 
permission, does not presume to call itself a dedication ; neither 
does it leave the public under any err<ineous impression what- 
soever as to the nature of its intentions : and on this account 
I not only expect, of course, no acknowledgment of its receipt 
on the part of any one about Her Majesty’s person, but shall 
be more than content to understand by your Lordship’s own 
silence that my book has rea^lied its d^tmation, and therefore 
not been considered altogether unworthy of it. 

The bookseller tells me that it is no longer “ the mode ” for 
authors to present their volumes hound ; but in regard to b^ks 
intended to go to Court, he is not quite so certain ; and I find 
it so difficult to disassociate the idea of dress from any such 
proceeding, that I trust my inexperience in this respect also 
will procure me whatever pardon it may require. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, your Lordship’s ever 
grateful and faithful Servant, Leigh Hunt. 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Neuilly, 2Ui July 1842. 

My BE*iiOVED ViCTOBiA, — I was unable to thank you the 
other day for your kind and feeling letter of the 14th, although 
I was greatly touched by it, and I trust you will have excused 
me. I thank you to-day very sincerely for both your letters, 
and for the share and sympathy you and dear Albert take in 
our great misfortune. I know it is very heartfelt, and we are 
all very grateful for it. Victoire and my poor mother have 
already given you news from the unfortunate H61ene. She 
has sustained and outlived the first shock and shows wonderful 
courage. She is even well in health, and much better and 
stronger in all ways than I had expected. She takes very much 
Upon herself on account of the poor children, to prevent that 
any melancholy or painful feeling should be connected for them 
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with the remembrance of their beloved and unfortunate father. 
My parents show great fortitude n-nd resignation, but their 
hearts are for ever broke. They are only sustained by their 
feeling of duty. My poor mother bears up for my father, and 
my father bears up to fulfil his duties of father and of king. 
Their health is, thank God ! good, and my father retains all 
his strength of mind Wd quickness of judgment ; but they are 
both grown old in looks, and their hairs are turned quite white. 

The first days, my poor father could do nothing but sob, 
and it was reallj^ heartbreaking to see him. He begins now 
to have more command upon his grief, and the presence of your 
uncle, whom he dearly loves, seems to do him good. The poor 
children are well and fherry and seem unconscious of their 
dreadful loss. From time to time only they jump round us 
as if looking for protection. The contrast of their gaiety with 
their horrid misfortune is very painful. Paris is looking 
remarkably well and strong. Hpbert^ is much grown, ex- 
tremely quick and lively*, and begins to speak. The remainder 
of the family is, as you may easily imagine, in the deepest 
affliction. Nemours especially is quite broken down with grief. 
Chfilltres was more than a brother to him, as he was more than a 
second father to us all. He was the head and the heart and soul 
of the whole family. We all looked up to him, and we found 
him on all occasions. A heitery or even such a brother was 
never seen ; our loss is as great as irreparable ; but God’s will 
be done ! He had surely His motives in sending on my un- 
fortunate parents the horrid affliction in their old days, and in 
removing from us the*being who seemed the most necessary to 
the hope and happiness of all ; we must sub|nit to His decrees, 
hard as they are ; but it is impossible not to regret that my 
poor brother has not at least found the death of a soldier, 
which he had always wished for, instead of such a useless, 
horrid, and miserable one ! It seems, for no one saw*him fall, 
that he did not jump, as we had thought at first, but that he 
was thrown from the barouche, while standing ; and I like it 
in some measure better so, as God’s will is still more manifest 
in this way. It is equally manifest in all the circumstances 
attending the catastrophe. My poor brother was not even 
to have come to Neuilly. He had taken leave of my parents 
the day before, and would not have gone again if my unfor- 
tunate mother had not asked him, and if my parents, who were 
to go to Paris, had not delayed their departure. . . . 

I thank you again and again, my beloved Victoria, for all 
your interest and sympathy. I was sure you would tliink c>^ 


1 The yooDg Doc de Obartres, bom in 1840. 
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us and of me : you know how much I loved my brother. I 
little expected to outlive Inm, as I had done my beloved 
Mary ; ^ but once more, God'S will he done, I remain now and 
ever, yours most devotedly, Louise. 

I perceive I forgot mentioning Ernest. Pray thank him for 
his sympathy Also. He knows what a brother is, and may feel 
for us ! We expect on Saturday poor Jmnville. My father, 
will have thus his four remaining sons round him for the open- 
ing of the Session, which takes place on the 26th, and at which 
he must preside in person. It is a hard duty fdt him. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall, 23 rd July 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave to acquaint your Majesty tl^t last night was occu- 
pied in the House of Commons with another debate on the Corn 
Laws, again impeding any progress with the Government 
business. The debate was entirely confined to those memljgrs 
who act in concert with the Anti-Corn Law League.* It con- 
^tinued until twelve, when Mr Cobden, the Member for Stock- 
port, moved an adiournment of the House, on the ground that 
none of your Majesty’s servants had taken a part in the 
debate. . . . 

Several members of the Opposition voted with the Govern- 
ment, and declared that they would no^ be parties to such 
vexatious proceedings. 

A division on tile main question — a Committee to enquire 
into the state of the country with a view to the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws — then took place. 

The motion was negatived by a majority of 156 to 64 — 92. 
The House did not adjourn imtil three this morning. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

N^tjlLLY, 22nd July 1842. 

My dearest Victoria, — I was anxious to write to you on 
the 18th, but I was so overpowered with all that surrounded 
me that I could really not. Yesterday I received your dear 

1 See ante, p. 144. 

% The Anti-Com Law League was rapidly gaining imp(xtance, and fiscal policy occupied 
a great part of the session of 1842. Peel was already reducing import duties on articles 
other tmui com. Oobden had been elected at Stockport, for the £(nt time, in 1841. 
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letter of the 19th, and I will answer it, so aa to give you a clear 
view of the sad case. On the 12th, Tuesday, Chartres had 
taken leave, as he meant to go to ^t Omer, the 1 3th ; however, 
in the family the Queen and others said he ought to come once 
more to see them. The King had ordered his carriage to go 
to town on the 13th, to a Council ; Chartres meant to have 
called shortly after fton. * 

It is necessary to tell you all this, as it shows how strang^y 
circumstances turned fatally. Chartres did not want to return 
once more to IJeuilly, and the King, if exact, might see him 
once more in town. Chartres, however, instead of coming 
early, set off after eleven ; his Off. d’Ordonnance, M. Bertin 
de Veaux, his valet de (^hamhre, a German, Holder, begged him 
not to go quite alone in that small phaeton through Paris, as 
he was in uniform, but all this did not avail ; he insisted to go 
in the phaeton and to go alone. He set out later than he 
expected, and if the King had set out exactly as he had named, 
the parents and the soi\ would pfobably have met on the rising 
avenue of the Champs Elys6es, towards the Barriere de FEtoile 
and Arc de Triomphe. However, the King delayed his depar- 
tuj^e and the son set off. At the place where from the great 
avenue one turns off towards Neuilly, the horses, which were 
not even young horses, as I am told that he has had them some, 
years, moved by that stupid longing to get to Neuilly, where 
they knew their stables, got rather above the postillion, and 
ran quasi away. Chartres got up and asked the postillion if 
he could hold his horses no longer ; the boy called out “ Non, 
Monseigneur ” ; he Jiad looked back when he said this, and 
saw his master for the last time standing in the phaeton. People 
at some distance saw him come out of his c&rriage and describe 
a sort of semicircle falling down. Nobody knows exactly if he 
jumped out of the carriage, or if he lost his position and fell out. 
I am inclined to think that, trusting to his lightness and agility, 
he wanted to jump out, forgetting the impulse whic^ a quick- 
going carriage gives, as there were marks on his knees as if he 
had first fallen that way. The principal blow was, however, on 
the head, the skull being entirely fractured. He was taken up 
senseless, that is to say confused, but not fainting, and carried 
into a small inn. At first his appearance, sitting in a chair, was 
so little altered that people thought it was nothing of any conse- 
quence. 

He knew no one, and only spoke a few incoherent words in 
German. The accident happened about a quarter before twelve, 
and at four he was no more. 

I refer for some other details to Albert. Poor Louise looks 
like a shadow, and only her great devotion for me supports her. 
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It may serve as a lesson how fragile all human affairs are. Poor 
Chartres, it seems, with the prospect of these camps and 
altogether, was never in better %pirit8. But I must end. Ever, 
my dearest Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 

I 

• Queen Victoria to the Earl of j9)erdcen. 

Windsor Castle, 21th July 1842. 

The Queen thanks Lord Aberdeen for the lettir she has this 
morning received. 

The Queen thinks that a reprimand would hardly do, as it is 
not so much from any particular despatcli that she has formed 
this opinion of Sir Edward Disbrowe, but more from the general 
tenor of his conduct and despatches ; therefore she thinks it 
would be difficult to censure him, which would probably not 
have the desired effect.^ Fo» this reason the Queen would 
prefer his being removed without his bemg told that it was for 
his conduct, and without his being able to find this out, which, 
the Queen concludes from Lord Aberdeen’s letter, could easily 
be done. • 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 2nd August 1842. 

Dearest Uncle, — ^I had the pleasure oi^ receiving your kind 
letter of the 29th, late on Sunday evening. You know all we 
have felt, and do feef, for the dear and exemplary French family. 
Really it is too dreadful, but God’s will be done ! Perhaps poor 
Chartres is saved great sorrow and grief. Him we must not 
pity ! .» 

God grant all may go off well on these dreadful days, and 
may He support the dear afflicted parents, widow, and brothers 
and sisters ! My dearest Louise ! I hope and trust that her 
dear children will occupy her and divert her attention ; only 
don’t let her swallow and suppress her grief and keep it to 
herself ; that is dreadful, and very hurtful. * Let her give way 
to her sorrow, and talk of it to her. 

Pray, dearest Uncle, will not and ought not Paris to be Duke 
of Orleans now ? Helene is sole guardian, is she not ? . . . 

Dear Louise will, I trust, excuse my not answering her kind 

ySee p. 408. L(»rd Aberdeen had suggested sending Sir Edward Disbrowe a prltratA 
admonition. 
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letter to-day ; pray give her my best love, and believe me, 
always, your most devoted Niece^ Victobia R. 


The King of the Belgians to Qi^een Victoria, 

% 

t LABKSN, Bth August 1842. 

My deabest Victobia, — . . . Little Paris, ^ who has gained 
much of late, will keep the name of Paris, at least for the 
present. H61fene will be, after the poor King’s demise, sole 
guardian of her children ; till then the King as head of the 
family will be supreme in all matters relating to the children. 
. . . Your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria, 

Sb, 

^ Laekbn, 6th August 1842. 

My beloved Victobia, — . . . Poor little Paris is aware of his 
rn^sfortune in the way he can be. H61ene told him that he saw 
everybody weep because he would see no more his beloved 
father. The poor child wept then very much, and he has dona 
several times since, when the same thing was repeated to him. 
He wonders why he does not go any more in his unfortunate 
father’s room, and why there is no more “ de cher Papa,' as he 
says : else he makes no question or observation and is very 
quiet and cheerful. « He cannot yet feel what he has lost and 
his melancholy fate : but Helene does what she can to keep 
alive in him the remembrance of his fatHfer. . . . Yours most 
affectionately, Louise. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

SOUTH STREET, ^ August 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He thanks your IV^jesty much for the letter of the 4th. ft can 
hardly be expected that the grief of the French family will, as 
yet, much diminish, but Lord Melbourne hopes that they are 
somewhat more composed. He has heard this morning that 
Lord and Lady Beauvale were at Boulogne on Saturday ; they 
would probably cross yesterday, and will be in London to-day. 

1 The late Comte de Paris, who bore this title to the end of his life, father of the prelent 
Doc d’Orldana. 
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Lord Melbourne understands that Lord Beauvale had an inter- 
view of three hours with th^ King of the French. Charles 
Howard was married this ntoming, and Lord Melbourne is 
going to meet Lord and Lady Carlisle and the rest of the family 
at Baron Parke’s ‘ at dinner. Lord Melbourne thinks that 
Lord Prudhoe’s marriage * was to be expected.® Upon looking 
at the Peerage,* he is only fifty years old, and fifty is young 
enough to marry anybody. The only fault of fifty is that it 
advances too rapidly on to sixty, which, on the other hand, is 
too old to marry anybody. It is Lord Melbourne’s opinion that 
if a man does marry either at fifty or sixty, he hiifti much better 
take a young girl than a woman of more age and experience. 
Youth is more malleable, more gentle, and has often more 
respect and compassion for infirmity thAn middle-age. 


Lord Hill to Queen Victoria. 

^h:ardwic3k% Grange, 4 9/A August 1842. 

Lord Hill presents his humble duty to your Majesty, and 
craves your Majesty’s gracious permission to lay before your 
Majesty his resignation of the Command of your Majest^s 
^my. 

Lord Hill deeply regrets the necessity of taking a step which 
will deprive him of a charge that has been so long committed 
to his hands, and for his continuance in which he is indebted 
to your Majesty’s grace and favour ; but he has again suffered 
much from the illness under which he laboured in the early 
part of the year, and his health has in coifsequence become so 
indifferent as to render him unequal to the adequate discharge 
of the various important duties of his command, which there- 
fore he feels he could not retain with due regard to the interests 
of your Mfjiesty’s Service. 

Lord Hilf had flattered himself that he should have been able 
to have laid' his application for retirement before your Majesty 
himself, and personally to have expressed to your Majesty his 
deep and lasting sense of your Majesty’s gr€K;ious kindness to 
him on all occasions. Having, however, left London by the 
advice of his medical attendants, and being top unwell to imder- 
take a second journey. Lord Hill avails himself of this mode of 
^suring your Majesty of his unabated zeal for the Service, of his 

1 Afterwards Lord Wensleydale. 

2 To Lady Eleanor Groevenor. 

a Admiral Lord Algernon Percy (1792-1865), President of the Royal Institution, was 
created in 1816 Baron Fradhoe : in 1847, on the death of his brother, he became foartii 
Dole of Northumberland. 

4 Lord Hiirs country house in Shropshire. 
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dutiful devotion to your Majesty’s person, and of the pain and 
sorrow with which he relinquish^ an appointment that afforded 
him the honour and advantage*^ of executing your Majesty’s 
commands, and receivingmany gracious proofs of your Majesty’s 
support and confidence. 


Sir Robert PeeJ to Queen Victoria, 

^ Whithjhall, 10/A August 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that he received at a 
late hour last night the accompanying letter to your Majesty 
from Lord Hill. From the one which accompanied it, addressed 
to Sir Robert Peel, he has reason to believe that it conveys 
to your Majesty the wish of Lord Hill to be relieved, on the 
ground of ill-health and increasing infirmities, from the Com- 
mand of your Majest/s Forces. 

Sir Robert Peel would humbly submit for your Majesty’s 
consideration whether it might not be a deserved mark of your 
IVfttjesty’s approbation to confer upon Lord Hill the rank of 
Viscount, with remainder to his nephew Sir Rowland Hill,^ ^^9 
vWll succeed Lord Hill in the Barony. Lord Beresford ^ and 
Lord Combermere ^ have the rank of Viscounts, and perhaps 
the long, faithful services of Lord Hill as Commander-in-Chief 
may appear to your Majesty to entitle him to equal distinction 
in the Peerage. * 

Sir Robert Peel h&s reason to believe that when Lord Hill’s 
retirement shall be known there will be many competitors for 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. 

Sir George Murray,^ Sir Edward Paget,® Lord Londonderry,® 
Lord Combermere, and perhaps Lord Beresford, will severally 
urge their pretensions. * 

Sir Robert Peel humbly submits to your Majesty that should 
the Duke of Wellington be willing to undertake the duties of 
this important trust, no claims could stand in competition with 

1 Lord Hill died 10th December 1842, and was succeeded in his peerages by Sir Howland 
Hill, who died in 1876. e 

2 William Carr Beresford (1768-1854), created Viscount Beresford in 1823 for the 
victory of Albuera, 1811. 

3 Sir Stapleton Cotton (1773-1865), created Viscount Combermere for the capture 
of Bhurtpore. 

* Sir George Murray (1772-1846), received a K.O.B. for his services in the Peninsula, 
M.P. for Perth, and afterwards Oommander-in-Ohief in Ireland. 

General Sir Edward Paget, G.C.B. (1775-1849), brother of the first Marquis of 
Anglesey. 

6 Prior to being Ambassador at Vienna, Lord Londonderry had distinguished hinoftelf 
in the Peninsula. 
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his, and no selection from the candidates whom he haa named 
would be satisfactory to the Army or public in general. 

Sir Robert Peel would therefore humbly recommend to your 
Majesty that the offer of this appointment should be made to 
the Duke of Wellington, with the signification of a wish on the 
part of your Majesty; (should your Majesty be pleased to 
approve of the*arrangement), that His Grace should continue 
a member of the Cabinet, and the organ of fhe Government, as 
at present, in the House of Lords. 


The Duke of Wellington to Queen Victoria. 

London, 12th August 1842. 

Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington presents his humble 
duty to your Majesty. He has been informed by Sir Robert 
Peel that your Majesty had be^n graciously pleased to approve 
of the recommendation submitted by ySur Majesty’s servants 
that he should be appointed the Commander-in-Chief of your 
Majesty’s Forces. 

He is sensible of and grateful for this fresh proof of ydhr 
Jdajesty’s confidence in him and gracious favour towards him. 

He hopes that your Majesty will believe that your Majesty 
may rely upon his making every effort in his power to promote 
your Majesty’s views for the honour and interest of the country 
in any situation in which he may be placed. 

Which is humlfty submitted to your Majesty by your 
Majesty’s most dutiful and devoted Subject and Servant, 

# Wellington. 


• Queen Victoria to Lord Hill. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 12th August 1842. 

The Queen has received Lord Hill’s letter of the 9th inst., 
and is much concerned to learn that Lord Hill’s health is so 
indifferent that he thinks it is his duty to resign the important 
office which he has so long and so honourably held. The Queen 
can only reluctantly give her consent to this determination, as 
she regrets to lose Lord Hill’s services at the head of her Army. 
She cannot, however, miss this opportunity of expressing to 
Lord Hill her entire approbation of his conduct throughout the 
tiipe he served her. The Prince begs to have his kind regards 
sent to Lord Hill. 
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Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

• OABINEP boom, downing STRaBT, 

' IZth Avgwt 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and is sorry to be under the necessity o£,troubling your Majesty 
so suddenly, but |pe is sure your Majesty will* excuse him for 
making any proposal to your Majesty which the public service 
may render requisite.^ 

The accourjts received this morning from Manchester with 
regard to the state of the country in that neighbourhood are 
very unsatisfactory, and they are confirmed by the personal 
testimony of magistrp.tes who have arrived in London for the 
purpose of making representations to your Majesty’s servants 
on the subject. 

A Cabinet has just been held, and it is proposed to send a 
battalion of Guards by the railway this evening. The 16th of 
August (Tuesday ne\t) is the fcnniversary of a conflict which 
took place in Manchester in the year 1819 * between the Yeo- 
manry Cavalry and the populace, and it is feared that there 
may be a great assemblage of persons riotously disposed on 
that day. 

Under these circumstances it appears desirable to youj* 
Majesty’s confidential advisers that a proclamation should be 
immediately issued, warning all persons against attendance 
on tumultuous meetings, and against all acts calculated to 
disturb the public peace. It is necessary tjjat a Council should 
be held for the issu^ of this proclamation, and important that 
it should arrive in Manchester on Monday. 

These considerations have prevented SRr Robert Peel from 
giving previous notice to your Majesty, and having your 
Majesty’s sanction for the holding of a Council. On account 
of the urgency of the case, he has requested a sufficient number 
of Privy Councillors to repair to Windsor this evening, in 
order that should your Majesty be graciously pleased to hold 
a Council, the proclamation may be forthwith issued. The 
members of the Privy Council will be in attendance about 
half -past six o’clock, as Sir Robert Peel has considered that 

1 The diaturbancea of this month, which originated in a strike for wages in Lancashire, 
were inflamed by agitators, and rapidly spread through Oheshiro, StaflEordshire, Warwick- 
shire, and Yorkshire, eventually extending to the populous parts of Scotland and Wales. 
Several conflicts took place between the populace and the military, and there was much 
loss of life and property, as well as aggravated distress. 

3 On 16th August 1819, a great popular demcmstration in favour of Farliamentaty 
Beform, presided over by Henry Hunt, the Badical, had taken place in St Peter’s Fields, 
Manchester. A riot ensued, and the Yeomanry charged the populace, with som^loss 
of life. The affair was afterwards known as the Peterloo massacre. 
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from that time to half-past seven will probably be the least 
inconvenient to your Majesty. 

He writes this immediatay after the breaking up of the 
Cabinet. * 


, Sir James Graham to Queen Uictoria. 

WHITEHALL, IBt/i August 1842. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to lay before 
your Majesty the enclosed letter from Major-General. Sir 
William Warre ^ in command of the Northern District. 

From this report it is evident that •a strong and salutary 
moral impression had been produced by the arrival of a rein- 
forcement of 1,400 men in the disturb^ district in the short 
time of six-and-thirty hours after the first requisition for 
assistance had been sent frogpi Manchester ; and the General 
has now at. his disposal a force quite adiequate to cope with the 
vast assemblage of people who are expected to meet to-morrow 
at Manchester. 

Some symptoms of this disposition forcibly to susf^d 
labour have appeared in the West Riding of Yorkshire ; but 
'on the whole the accounts, both from Scotland and the dis- 
turbed district, which have been received this morning, may 
be considered favourable. The railroad communications as 
yet are uninterrupted ; no collision has taken place between 
the troops and tie multitude, except at Preston ; * and Sir 
James Graham is willing to hope tha> this insurrectionary 
movement may bp suppressed without recourse to extreme 
measures. Every precaution, however, has been taken, and 
arrangements are made for augmenting the force under the 
command of Sir William Warre, if it should become necessary. 

The character of these riots has assiimed more decidedly 
a political aspect. It is no longer a strike for higher wages, 
but the Delegates, who direct the movement, avow that 
labour shall not be resumed until the people’s Charter be 
granted.® 

Sir James Graham will hasten to-mon;pw to inform your 
Majesty of the accounts which he may receive. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Gbaham. 

1 Ueutenant-General Sir William Wane (1784-1863), a distinguished Peninsulac officer. 

a The mob attacked the military, who fired and killed three or four persons. 

^ 3 A colossal petition in favour of ttie Charter had been presented during the Session 
by Mr T. Duncombe. . , ; . . . 
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Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall, 18th August 1842. 

I (Thursday morning.) 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that he ceturned to 
London last night. ^ < 

He has this nijrning gone through all the letters "re- 
ceived from the country, with Sir James Graham, by 
whom the details of the information will be forwarded to 
your Majesty.* 

It appears to Sir Robert Peel that the general tenor of the 
reports is satisfactory. From Manchester, from Wigan, from 
Preston, the reports ate very good. 

The movement is not one caused by distress. The demand 
for employment has increased, and the price of provisions — 
and particularly of potatoes, bread, and bacon — has rapidly 
fallen within the last fortnight os three weeks. 

People of property ^and the Magistrates (notwithstanding 
their political dissensions) are now acting in harmony, and 
with more energy. 

Orders have been sent to apprehend the Delegates assembled 
in Manchester, the very moment that the law will warrant their4; 
apprehension, and Sir Robert Peel should not be surprised to 
hear of their committal to Lancaster Castle in the course of 
to-day. 

Every vigilance will be exerted with reference to Cooper^ 
(whom your Majesty names) and all other iAnerant agitators. 

As might be natulally expected, the movements and dis- 
orderly spirit spreading from the centra (Manchester) are 
appearing in remote points ; but when peace and confidence 
are thoroughly restored at Manchester, the example will quickly 
tell in the circumjacent districts. ^ 

Birmingham is tranquil and well-disposed. T^e accounts 
from Scotland are favourable. ‘ 


Viscowf^jt Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

South Street, lith AuguH 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He is going down to-day to Brocket Hall with Lord and Lady 
Beauvale. Lord and Lady Palmerston are coming down 


1 A Leicester Chartist, who was afterwards tried for sedition. 
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to-morrow, and Lord and Lady Cowper will probably come 
over from Panshanger. ^ 

Your Majesty read extremely well in the House of Lords on 
Friday last.^ Lord Melboiarne can judge better of this from 
the body of the House than he could when he stood close to 
your Majesty. Noticing can be more clear and distinct, and 
at the same tJkne more natural ai^d free from effort. Perhaps 
if -your Majesty could read a tone louder ^t would be as well. 
Charles Buller, who was amongst the House of Commons, told 
Lord Melbourne that, where he stood, the voice, although well 
heard, sounded somewhat weak. But this •should not be 
attempted unless it can be done with perfect ease. Nothing 
injures reading so much as the attempt to push the organ 
beyond its natural powers. * 

Lord Melbourne hopes that these tumults in the manu- 
facturing districts are subsiding, but he cannot conceal from 
your Majesty that he views them with great alarm — much 
greater than he generally thinks it prudent to express. He 
fears that they may last in the form*of strike, and turn out 
much longer than is looked for, as they did in 1832 and 1833. 

There is a great mass of discontented feeling in the country 
arising from the actual state of society. It arises from^the 
^ distress and destitution which will fall at times upon a great 
manufacturing population, and from the wild and extravagant 
opinions which are naturally generated in an advanced and 
speculative state of society. 

This discontent has been aggravated and fermented by the 
language of ever^ party in the state. Lord Melbourne can 
exempt no party from this blame, nor hardly any individual 
except himself. Che Tories and Conservatives (not the 
Leaders, but the larger portion of the party) have done what 
they could to inflame the public mind upon that most in- 
flammable topic of the Poor Laws. The Times newspaper has 
been the most forward in this. The Whigs and Radicals have 
done what, they could in the same direction upon the Corn 
Laws. Mr Attwood * and another set have worked the 
question of the Currency, and the whole career of Mr O’Connell 
in Ireland has been too manifest to be mistaken. It is no 
wonder if working in this manner altogether they have at last 
succeeded in driving the country into this which is certainly 
very near, if not actually a rebellion. 

Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty and the 
Prince, the Prince, and Princess are all well. 

• i Parliament was prorogued by the Queen in person on 12th August. 

2 Who represented the Badica'l views of the Birmingham school. 

VOL. I 14* 
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THE DISTURBED. DISTRICTS [ohap. xi 

Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria, 

\ 

^ WHITBHALL, 18/A AiifiUt 1842. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty, is happily enabled 
to state to your Majesty that the accounts from the disturbed 
districts received this morning are more%atisfaqtory. 

In Lancashire a di^positiorf to resume work has been partiajjy 
evinced ; and at Preston, where the most vigorous measures 
were taken in the first instance, there has hardly been a cessa- 
tion of employment. 

Sir James Graham encloses a letter from the Chief Constable 
of the County of Lancashire detailing a successful resistance 
to a fresh attempt on the part of a mob to enter Preston ; and 
he sends also a report from the Mayor of Manchester and from 
Mr Forster, the Stipendiary Magistrate. Decisive measures 
will be adopted for the immediate apprehension of the Delegates, 
not only at Manchester, but in e^iy other quarter where legal 
evidence can be obtained which will justify their arrest. The 
law, which clearly sanctions resistance to the entry of these 
mobs into cities, is now understood by the local authorities. 
A lM)lder and firmer spirit is rising among all classes possessing 
property in defence of their rights against these bands of 
plunderers, who are the enemies both of law and of property. ^ 
The prisoners taken in the commission of treasonable felonies 
are numerous ; warrants are issued against others whose 
persons are known : the supremacy of the law will be promptly 
vindicated, and Sir James Graham entertains the confident 
hope that order will be soon restored. 

In the Potteries a signal example was mq^e by a handful of 
your Majesty’s troops opposed to a riotous multitude which 
had burnt houses and spread devastation, and Sir James 
Graham encloses a letter from Captain Powys giving a de- 
scription of the occurrence. The effect of this example has 
been that yesterday throughout this district no rioting took 
place. 


Sir Julies Graham to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall, I9th August 1842. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to announce to 
your Majesty that the accounts from the North, on the whole, 
may be considered satisfactory. . . . 

Five of the principal Delegates at Manchester have been 
apprehended. Warrants are out against four others. A very 
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important seizure of papers has been made which discloses a 
conspiracy, extensive in its/ramifications, going back as far 
as July 1841. It is hoped that these papers; which are still at 
Manchester, may lead to fresh discoveries. Sir James Graham 
will send to Manchester to-nigh^ an experienced law officer, 
for the purpofijp of puisuing the investigation on the spot. 

Jhere was a meeting last night in th# neighbourhood of 
London, of a violent character. Sir James Graham had given 
positive orders to the police not to allow any mob, as night 
approached, to enter London. Notwithstanding these direc- 
tions, a mob assembled in Lincoln’s Inn Fields about eleven 
o’clock, and moved through the city to Bethnal Green. Sir 
James Graham had the troops on the alert, but the multitude 
dispersed without any serious disturbance. 


Sir James 0rahe9ln to Que^ Victoria, 

2Cth August 1842. 

... An attempt to hold a meeting at dusk in the sub^bs 
of London was resisted by the police yesterday evening in 
* pursuance of orders issued by the Government in conjunction 
with the Lord Major, and the peace of the metropolis was 
preserved. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Graham. 


Lord Stanley to Queen Victoria, 

Downing Strebt, 2Zth August 1842. 

Lord Hanley, with his humble duty, submits for your 
Majesty’s perusal copies of three despatches, received yester- 
day from the Governor of the Cape of Good Hope, detailing 
the unfortimate result of an attack made by a small party of 
your Majesty’s troops upon the camp of the insurgent Boers at 
Natal ; and also the copy of a despatch 'iThich Lord Stanley 
has sent in consequence to Sir George Napier,' which, he trusts, 
may meet your Majesty’s approbation. Lord Stanley would 
have submitted the draft for your Majesty’s approval previous 
to sending it, had not an opportunity presented itself of sending 
it off by a fast-sailing private ship which sailed' this morning, 

1 sir George ITapIer (1784-18S5) governed Cape Colony for seven years, and the 
Boers were extrud^ from Natal by him. 
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the intelligence having only been received yesterday. The 
instructions sent to Sir George lifapier, on the 10th of April, 
but not received when this u^or^unate affair took place, were 
in substance not to attempt the subjugation of these people 
by direct force, but to warn them that their titles to the land 
which they occupy would not be recognised by your Majesty, 
that they would h^ve no title to claim protection from the 
aggression of the neighbouring tribes, to interdict communica- 
tion between them and the settled parts of the Colony, and to 
prevent any intercourse by sea with foreign or British traders. 
The unfortunate event which has now occurred will render 
it necessary to take steps, as Sir George Napier has already 
done, for vindicating tjie power of your Majesty’s Arms ; but 
when that shall have been effected. Lord Stanley would still 
hope that a considerable number of these misguided men may 
be induced to return to their allegiance, and to the settled 
parts of your Majesty’s dominions, and he feels confident that 
in such an event he w^l be fulfiKing your Majesty’s wishes in 
directing that they may be treated with all possible lenity. 

All which is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, Stanley. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

BUSHBY House, Ith September 1842. 

My dearest Niece, — . . . Your Mamma’s visit gave me 
great pleasure, and i^ has been a great treat to me to hear her 
sing again, and so well, which put me in mind of former happy 
days. I regret much that she leaves me already this afternoon 
again, but the strong and powerful magnet which you have left 
at the Castle draws her back, and I dare not keep her away 
from such treasures. ^ 

I beg you, my dearest Victoria, to give my affectionate love 
to dear Albert, and to believe me ever most devotedly, yoUr 
very affectionate Aunt, Adelaide j, 


Qusen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Taymouth,! %th September 1842. 

My dearest Uncle, — I make no excuses for not having 
written, as I know that you will understand that when one is 

1 Lord Breadalbane’s house. The Queen left London on 29th August for ScotlAid 
by sea, reaching Edinburgh on 1st September. 
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travelling about and seeing so much that is totally new, it is 
very difficult to find time t<^ write. . . . 

Albert has told you alrea^ how successfully everything had 
gone off hitherto, and how much pleased we were with Edin- 
burgh, which is an unique town in its way. We left Dalkeith 
on Monday, and luncjied at Dupplin, Lord Kinnoul’s, a pretty 
place with qiJLte a new house, aijd which poor Lord Kinnoul 
displayed so well as to fall head over heel? down a steep bank, 
and was proceeding down another, if Albert had not caught 
him ; I did not see it, but Albert and I have nearly died with 
laughing at the relation of it. From Dalkeith <^e went through 
Perth (which is most beautifully situated on the Tay) to Scone 
Palace,^ Lord Mansfield’s, where we slept ; fine but rather 
gloomy. Yesterday morning (Tuesday) we left Scone and 
lunched at Dunkeld, the beginning of the Highlands, in a tent ; 
all the Highlanders in their fine dress, being encamped there, 
and with their old shields and swords, looked very romantic ; 
they were chiefly Lord Gler-iyon’s * men. He, poor man ! is 
suddenly become totally blind, and it was very melancholy to 
see him do the honours^ not seeing anything. The situation of 
Dunkeld, down in a valley surrounded by wooded hills, is very, 
very pretty. From thence we proceeded to this enchaiffing 
and princely place ; the whole drive here was beautiful. All 
Lord Breadalbane’s ^ Highlanders, with himself at their head, 
and a battalion of the 92nd Highlanders, were drawn up in front 
of the House. In the evening the grounds were splendidly 
illuminated, and bonfires burning on the hills ; and a number 
of Highlanders danced reels by torchlight, to the bagpipes, 
which was very wild and pretty. ... 


Queen Victoria to Viscount Melbourne. 

'• TAYMOUTH, Vdth September 1842. 

It has been long the Queen’s intention to write to Lord 
IVJelbourne, but we have seen and done so much, it has been 
impossible. Everything has gone off so well at Edinburgh, 
Perth, and elsewhere. This is a princely and most beautiful 
place, and we have been entertained by Lbrd Breadalbane in 
a magnificent way. The Highland Volunteers, two hundred in 
number (without the officers), keeping guard, are encamped in 
the park ; the whole place was twice splendidly illuminated, 

1 Scone Abbey was granted to Sir David Murray (r.fterwr rds Vifjcount Stormont) by 
James VI. of Scotland, whose cup-beirer he was, and whose life he saved. 

•2 Afterwards George, dxth Duke of Atholl (1814-1864). 

3 John, second Marquis of Breadalbane, K.T. (1796-1862). 
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and the sport he gave the Prince out shooting was on the 
largest scale. 

The Highlands and the mountctns are too beautiful, and we 
must come back for longer another time. The Queen will 
finish this letter at Drummond Caetle,^ as we leave this in half 
an hour. 

Drummond GastUt Wth, — ^We arrived* here ygsterday even- 
ing at seven, having had a fkiost beautiful journey. We went 
with Lord Breadalbane up the Loch Tay (by water) to Och- 
more ^ (I don’t know how it is written), a cottage belonging to 
LOTd Breadalbane, close to Killin. The morning was very fine, 
and the view indescribably beautiful ; the mountains so hi^, 
and so wooded close to Killin. It is impossible to say how 
kind and attentive Lo»d Breadalbane and poor Lady Breadal- 
bane (who is so wretchedly delicate) were to us. We were so 
sorry to go away, and might perhaps have managed to stay twb 
days longer at Taymouth, were we not fearful of delaying our 
sea voyage back too much. However, we mean to visit him 
for longer another time ; the Hfj^hlands are so beautiful, and 
so new to me, that we are most anxious to return there again. 

The jo^l^noy from Killin to Comrie was most beautiful, and 
thipugh such wild scenery — Glen Ogle, which of course Lord 
Melbourne knows — and then along Loch Ern. This house is 
quite a cottage, but the situation is fine, and the garden veryt 
beautiful. We leave this on Tuesday for Dalkeith ® where we 
sleepy and re-embark the next day for England. We greatly 
adi^re the extreme beauty of Edinburgh ; the situation as 
well as the town is most striking ; and the Prince, who has 
seen so much, says i|. is the finest town he ever saw. Scone 
Palace (where we slept on Tuesday night) is fine, but gloomy ; 
Perth is beautiful. 

The Queen hopes Lord Melbourne is very well. The Prince 
begs to be remembered to him. 

Dalkeith is a fine good house, and the park and grounds very 
pretty. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgicms. 

Windsor Oastlb, 20th September 1842. 

My dearest Uncle, — Pray accept my best thanks for your 
kind letter of the 16th, which I received on Saturday, the day 

1 The seat of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 

2 It should be written Auchmore. 

3 The seat of the Duke of Buadeuch. •' 
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of our arrival here. Dearest Louise will have told you what 
I wrote to her. We had a sp^eedy ^d prosperous voyage home 
of forty-eight hours, on board a fine large and very fast steamer, 
the Trident, belonging to the General Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. We found our dear little Victoria so grown and so im- 
proved, and speaking so plain, and become so independent ; 
I think really f©w children are as forward as she is. She is 
qiiite a dear little companion. The Bab/ is sadly backward, 
but also grown, and very strong. I am so distressed about 
dearest Louise’s still coughing, but she tells me it is decreasing. 
Only pray let her give way to her grief ; much prying, even if it 
makes her cough for the moment, can do her no real harm, but 
stifling and swallowing grief (which she cannot repress) gnaws 
at the very roots of life and undermiises health. Ostend and 
sea-baths would, I should think, do her good. 

I am very glad that you went to see the King of Prussia, and 
saw so many old friends ; Fritz of Mecklenburg ^ is, you know, 
Albert’s very dear friend ; hp is Just arrived here. 

Alexandrine’s brother everybody piaises ; the whole family 
are handsome and well brought up. 

The Archduke Frederic * comes here to-morrow for a week’s 
visit. Everybody praises him, and Ferdinand liked him jir©ry 
much ; all Archduke Charles’s ® sons are said to be very well 
brought up. How I wish Archduke J ohn * had come over 
here ! 

Now, dearest Uncle, adieu ! and pray believe me, always, 
your most affectionate Niece, Victoria R. 

It would be very kind of you if you would tell me if there is a 
chance of Augustus’s marrying Clementine.® Don’t believe I 
should say a vrord^against it ; but I have heard so much about 
it that I should be really and sincerely glad to know a little of 
the truth from you. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, 

4 Whitehall, 22nd September 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave, with reference to your Majesty’s note of yoster- 

1 Frederic William ('1819-1904), afterwards Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 
Bee posti p. 434. 

2 Son of the Archduke Charles. 

3 (1771-1847), third son of the Emperor Leopold IT. Distinguished in the UTapoleonio 
wars. 

4 (1782-1859), younger son of the Emperor Leopold n. Oommaaded on the Rhine, 
1815. Administrator of the Empire, 1848. 

Pzindis Auj^tus of Saxe-Coburg and Princess Cl&nentine of Orleans were married 
iu 'the following April. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria is' their son. 
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day, to state to your Majesty that the first act of Sir Robert 
Peel on his return from Scotland to write to Lord Hadding- 
ton ^ and strongly urge upon the' Admiralty the necessity of 
providing a steam yacht for your*Majesty’s accommodation. 

Sir Robert Peel trusts that your Maj esty may entirely depend 
upon being enabled to make any excursions your Majesty may 
resolve upon in the early j^rt of next^summer, in a steam 
vessel belonging to ^our Majesty, and suitable in every respect 
for your Majesty’s accommodation. 

Sir Robert Peel has had a personal communication with Sir 
John Barrow, 2 t)ne of the Secretarief|» to the Admiralty, this 
morning, upon the subject, and Sir Robert Peel has written by 
this post to Sir George Cockburn,® who is out of town. 

He finds that the Admiralty is now building a large vessel 
to be worked by steam power, applied by means of a revolving 
screw instead of paddles. It may be doubtful whether the 
same degree of velocity can be attained by means of the screw, 
particularly in a very large vessel, Of this a full trial will Be 
made. * 

Sir John Barrow assures Sir Robert Peel that he has been on 
board a steam-boat moved by the screw, and that the working 
of dhe engine is scarcely perceptible ; that there is none of the 
tremulous motion which accompanies the beats of the paddles, ^ 
and that it will be possible to apply an apparatus by means of 
which the smoke can be consumed, and the disagreeable smell 
in great measure prevented. 

Sir Rober^Peel will leave nothing undone to ensTire your 
Maj esty ’s^^l^ort and safety in any future naval excursions 
that your Majesty may be pleased to make. 


The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

27th September 1842. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his most humble duty, lays before your 
Majesty a letter which he has received from Mr Aston, in- 
specting the marriage of the Queen of Spain, and which, after 
what has already passed, may perhaps cause your Majesty 
some surprise. 

Lord Aberdeen is humbly of opinion that the language 
hitherto employed by your Majesty’s Government upon this 

1 First Lord of the Admiralty. 

2 Barrow had been made second Secretary in 1804 by Dundas ; he was a self-made 
man, and a most indefatigable traveller, writer, and promoter of Arctic ezplorstiOf>^ • 

a Admiral of the Fleet Sir George Cockbum (1772-1863), First Naval Lord.*;.- -- 
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subject ought not to undergo any change, and that it ought to 
be treated entirely as a Sp|Jiish question. 

Great Britain would natiu'ally regard a marriage with a son 
of the King of the French as injurious to Spain and menacing to 
Europe, but would probably not feel it necessary to give such 
an opinion respecting any other alliance. While this might be 
plainly stated, and the Spanish* Government exhorted to act 
accoring to their own independent view^f the real interests of 
the country and of the Queen, Lord Aberdeen would humbly 
propose that the Regent should be explicitly informed by Mr 
Aston that he must no?| expect to receive an5^ assistance from 
your Majesty’s Government in promoting a marriage with a 
Prince of the Netherlands. 

Lord Aberdeen believes that the difficulties in the way of 
such an alliance will be found to be very great, and especially 
that the religion of the Prince will present an obstacle which in 
Spain must be nearly insurmountable. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Brocket Ha.ll, 29iA 8eptember^%i2. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has to acknowledge your Majesty’s letter of the 25th inst., 
which he had the honour and pleasure of receiving hereon the 
27th. Lord Melbourne is well aware how much vour Majesty’s 
time must have been occupied by the number ol^-Wllitors at the 
Castle. We are much rejoiced here theft your Majesty saw the 
Prince and Princess Liechtenstein.^ The latter is a great 
favourite of Lady Boauvale’s, to whom she was always very 
kind, and who describes her exactly as your Majesty does, as 
being very “ amiable and unassuming,” and though one of the 
first, if not the first lady at Vienna, as not at all partaking of the 
insolence and hauteur which is by some ascribed to the society 
of that capital. As a beauty, she is perhaps upon too large 
% scale, except for those who admire women of all shapes and 
sizes ; but her eyes and brow are very fine, and there is a very 
peculiarly soft and radiant expression *about them. Lord 
Melbourne had heard of his Sovereignty, but understands that 
his territory is extremely limited. His possessions as a sub- 
ject of Austria are worth a good deal more than his German 
principality. 

Lord Melbourne greatly congratulates your Majesty upon the 

* 1 Prince Aloysios Joseph of Liechtenstein (1796>1858) and his wife, Princess Fran^oise* 
de-Paule, Countess Einsky. 
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happy progress and termination of the expedition to Scotland. 
He is very glad of three things — that your Majesty. Ireturned 
by sea, in the steamer, and that the passage was a goM^e .... 

The country is indeed most iiiseresting, full «p^l pic- 
turesque beauty and of historical and poetical associations. and 
recollections. There is nothing to detract from it,' except 
the very high opinion that the Scotch themselves entertain of 
it. Ecbnburgh is magnificent — ^situation, buildiifgs, and all — 
but the boasting of the articles in the newspapers respecting ft 
almost inclined one to deny its superiority. It is also, as your 
Majesty says, mgDst striking to contemplate in the Clans the 
remains of feudal times and institutions. It is quite as well, 
however, particularly for Monarchy, that they are but remains, 
and that no more of them have been left. 

Lord Melbourne thanks your Majesty much for your kind 
enquiries after his health. He thinks that he is getting better 
and stronger than he has been, and has a notion of trying a 
little shooting in October. 

Lord Melbourne begscto be res]^6ctfully remembered to the 
Prince. 

^ Qiteen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Oastde, ISth October 1842. 

My dearest Uncle, — I only received your kind letter 
yesterday, for which my best thanks. I am delighted to hear 
that Louise’s cough is decidedly better, and that upon the 
whol® the dear family ^are well, thank God ! Certainly where 
He sees fit to afflict. He gives strength to bear up ! 

Louise says Vecto is in great beauty, and the baby mag- 
nificent. I wish you could see Pussy now ; she is {unberufen) 
the picture of health, and has just cut her first eye-tooth, with- 
out the slightest suffering. We are going to Brighton on the 
1st of November for a month ; it is the heat month there and the 
worst here, I think I may announce Augusta Cambridge’s^ 
marriage as certain, as I have just received a note from the 
Duke, which is as follows : — ^ 

“ Being very anxious to communicate to you as soon as 
possible an event which eoncems deeply my family, I take the 
liberty of requesting you to let me know on what day and at 
what hour I may wait upon you.” 

I shall see him to-morrow, and report the result to Louise 
on Friday. 

1 The Princess Augasta of Cambridge, who was married to Frederic William, after- 
wards <Sirand Duke of Meeklmburg-Strelite, in the following June. 
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I have just taken leave of poor Esterhazy, who has presented 
his lette^ of recall. He looked wretched, and Lord Aberde^ 
told is only ill at beiftig obliged to go ; he is quite miser- 

able tc^^i^'so, but the great gentleman at Johannisberg has 
most x^igraciously refus^ to listen to his entreaties to rem^, 
which is very foolish, as they don’t know who to send in his 
place. I am very s«rry to lose him, he is so amiable and agree- 
jEible, and I nave known him e^er since^I can remember any- 
body ; he is, besides, equally liked and on equally good terms 
with both parties here, which was of the greatest importance. 
It was touching to see him so low and ill and unlike himself. 

The accounts of poot dear Alexandrine’s eyes continue very 
had ; she cannot write at all, or go out, or do anything. 

Say everything proper from us tto the whole family, and 
pray believe me, always, your devoted Niece, 

Victoria R, 


Viseount Melbourne to ^een Victoria. 

Brocket Hall, 20/;^ Octoler 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave respectfully to acknowledge your Majesty’s of 
the 16th inst., which he received here the day before yesterday. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear that your Majesty is 
reading with the Prince. Hallam’s work ^ certainly requires 
much consideration and much explanation, but it is a fair, 
solid, impartial work, formed upon much thought and much 
reading. St Simon’s * is an excellent work ; he has sonie 
prejudices, but was a good honest man, and his book is full of 
useful information. If your Majesty wishes for a book re- 
lating to what passed from one himdred to two hundred years 
ago. Lord Melbourne would strongly recommend the Private 
Memoir* of the Lord Chancellor Clarendon (Edward Hyde), 
not the great work. The History of the Rebellion, though that 
is well worth reading, but the Memoirs, and Bishop Burnet’s 
history of his own time. The reigns of Charles II., James II., 
and the Revolution are very curious in the latter. During 
Queen Anne’s reign the Bishop was not sc^much consulted, az^ 
his work is therefore not so interesting. If your Majesty • 
wishes to turn your attention to more reeent events. Professor 
Smyth’s 3 lectures upon Modern History, and^ particularly 

1 The ConstUnUional HUtory, published in 1827. 

3 Louis BouflEroy, Due de SaintrSimon, author of the celebrated M^moireSt published ^ 
1829-30. ^ 

• 3 William Smyth ^1765-1849), Regius Professor of Modem History at Cambridge. 
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upon the French Revolution, seem to Lord Melbourne sound, 
fair, and comprehensive. Lord Mjhon’s ^ is also a good work, 
and gives a good account of the reigns of George I. and George 
II. He has been thought by some in his last volume to have 
given too favourable a character of the Chevalier, Charles 
Edward Stuart. ^ 

Lord Melbourne is much to^iched by what yourtMajesty says 
of the Princess Roya? and the delight and comfort which your 
Majesty finds in her, as well as by the whole picture which 
your Majesty draws of your domestic happiness. When your 
Majesty refers t6 what passed three years ago, your Majesty 
may be assured that it is with no small pleasure that Lord 
Melbourne recalls any share which he may have had in that 
transaction, and congratulates himself as well as your Majesty 
and the Prince upon results which have been so fortunate both 
for yourselves and for the country. Lord Melbourne ventures 
to hope that your Majesty will convey these feelings to the 
Prince, together with the assurance of his respectful remem- 
brance. * 


The Duke of Wellington to Sir Robert Peel. 

WALMER CASTLE, October 1842. 

My deab Peel, — Arbuthnot has shown me your letter to 
him respecting this house. 

Nothing can be more convenient to me than to place it at 
Her Majesty’s disposition at any time she pleases. . . . 

I am only apprehensive that the accommodation in 
the Castle would scarcely be sufficient fOr Her Majesty, 
the Prince, and the Royal children, and such suite as must 
attend. . . . 

It is the most delightful sea-residence to be foynd any- 
where, particularly for children. They can be out all day, on 
the ramparts and platforms quite dry, and the beautiful gar- 
dens and wood are enclosed and sheltered from the severe gal^ 
of wind. There are good lodgings at Walmer village and on 
Walmer beach at no great distance from the Castle, not above 
half a mile. Believb me, ever, yours most sincerely, 

Wellington. 

If the Queen should send anybody here, I beg that he will 
write me a line, that I may have an apartment prepared for 
him. 

1 Afterwards fifth Earl Stanhope : the book referred to is his History of England froiL 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles. 
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Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria. 

t 

• ^ OA.NFORD House, 31«« October 1842. 

My DEAREST Niece, — A thousand thanks for your very 
kind dear letter of yesterday with its enclosures, which I have 
just received. Yoia* opinion respecting George of Hanover’s ‘ 
marriage is I5[uite my own, and F regret tjiat the King does not 
seem to be inclined to settle it and fix a day for the celebration 
of it. I do not know his reasons against it, for 1 have not 
heard from him for a long, long time. I ai^ so sorry to find 
that the accounts of his health are so indifferent, and fear he 
is not careful enough. 

I am happy to hear that you thought the Cambridge visit 
went off well, and that the affianced * looked and seemed 
happy. I hope it will always be the same, and that the 
marriage will not be delayed too long. I always had imagined 
that the Duke of Cambrid^ was rich and would give a fortune 
to his daughters, but 1 ha^ lately heard that it is not the case. 
I do not know what is the usual marriage portion of an English 
Princess given by the country. In Germany those portions 
are called die Prinzessin Teuen ^ 

We received 25,000 FI. each when we married, and 10,000 FI. 
for our trousseaux each. 

If the young couple are to live in future with the Grand 
Duke they will not want any Plate, but if they are to^ave a 
separate menagCy then they will want it. I shall find it out by 
and by. I wonder that the Duchess likes to part with her fine 
sapphires. I thought the turquoises Jiad been intended for 
Augusta. 

I wish you could see the Convent to which I went the other 
day. The nuns belong to the Order of the Cistercian Trap- 
pists. They are not allowed to speak amongst themselves — 
what a celief my visit must have been to them ! — and they 
neither eat meat, nor butter, nor eggs — nothing but mill^ 
vegetables and rice. They look healthy, and there were 
^veral young rather pretty ones amongst them. One, the 
best-looking of them all. Sister Marie Josepha, took me 
affectionately by the hand and said, “ I^hope the air agrees 
with you here and that you feel better ? ” and then she added, 
“ Come again — will you, before you leave this country again ? ” 
She told me that she was born in Ireland and had a Gorman 
grandfather. She seemed to be the favourite aifiongst them 
all, for when I bought of their works and asked them to make 

A 1 Afterwards King Q«orge V. of Hanover. He married Princess Marie of Saze*Alten- 
Durg, 18th February 1843. 

2 Princess Augusta of Cambridge. See p. 434. 
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up my bill, they called Marie Josepha to summon it up, and she 
said to me, “ Do not stay for th4t ; we will send you your 
things with the bill.” Two hours after my visit to them I 
received my things, with a wreath of flowers besides as their 
gift to me ; on the paper attached to it was written, “ To the 
Queen-Dowager, from the Reverend Mother and her Com- 
munity.” f • , 

This old Reverend Mother, the Abbess, was very infirm, and 
could not get up from her chair, but she spoke very politely and 
ladylike to me ir French. She has been forty years in her 
present situation,, and comes from Brethgne. The chaplain of 
the Convent is also an old Frenchman, and there are several 
other French nuns amongst them — one who had been con- 
demned to be guillotined in the Revolution, and was set at 
liberty just at the moment the execution was to have taken 
place. I should like to know whether these good nuns 
resumed again at once their silence when 1 left them, or 
whether they were permitted to t8lk over the events of that 
day. . . . Your most affectionately devoted Aunt, Adelaide. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 
c 1st November 1842. 

... Many thanks for your most kind and amiable letter of 
the 28th, which I received yesterday. The prospect of the 
possibility of dearest Louise’s spending some time with us quite 
enchants us, and 1 hope and trust that you wMl carry your plan 
into execution. Our plans, which we only settled last night, 
are as follows : — the scarlet fever is on the decrease at Brighton, 
b^t not sufficiently so to justify our going there imm^fdiately ; 
so we therefore intend going to Walmer with the children, but a 
very reduced suite (as the house is considerably smaller thaii 
Claremont), on the 10th, and to stay there till the 22nd inst^ 
lyhen we shall go to Brighton and remain there till the 13th di 
December. Now if dearest Louise would meet us there then, 
and perhaps come Hhck with us here for a little while then ? 
Windsor is beautiful in December. 

The news of Lord Melbourne, I am thankful to say, are 
excellent^ and he improves rapidly under Dr Holland’s care, 
but his first seizure was very alarming.^ 1 shall not fail to 
convey your kind message to this worthy friend of ours. 

€■ 

1 He had a paraljtic seizure, and nerer regained hia former health or q>irita. 
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I am so pleased at youi* account of Nemours and poor 
Helene. TatanC ^ is not ycfbr favourite, is he ? 

Lord Douglas’s 2 marriage with Princess M. of Baden is 
settled ; I shall of course treat her as a Princess of Baden — 
can’t do* otherwise (it is like Aunt Sophie,® and Princess M. of 
Wiirtemberg who married Count Neipperg *) — and him as Lord 
Douglas, wmbh won’t please hirfl. ^ 

I wish Clem’s marriage was no longer a secret, now that it is 
settled^ as it is (forgive my saying it) really a fashion in our 
family to have these secrets de la comedie, wl^n one is almost 
forced to tell a lie about what is true. I own I dislike these 
secrets ; it was so with poor Marie and with Vecto. Now 
adieu ! dearest, kindest Uncle, and believe me, always, your 
most affectionate Niece, Victobia R. 


S%r Robert P^l to Queen Victoria. 

Whitbhall, 11/a November 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that he brought ]^der 
the consideration of your Majesty’s servants the questions re- 
lating to certain of the Crown Jewels, and the claim upon them 
preferred by the King of Hanover.® 

In the course of the discussion it appeared to Sir Robeyrt Peel 
that there were still some points in respect to this very em- 
barrassing question which required the grave consideration of 
legal authorities, and that it would not bo prudent to take any 
step, even that of submitting the case to arbitration, without 
the highest legal authority. 

The submission to arbitration might avoid the evil (and a 
very great one it would be) of public controversy in a Court of 
Justice, and of public examination of members of the Royal 
Family on a matter partly of a domestic nature ; but on the 
other hand, great care must be taken that by submitting the 

r to the award of arbitrators, even should they be nominated 
gether by your Majesty, we do not relinquish any fair 

1 Due de Montpensier. • 

2 Afterwards eleventh Duke of Hamilton : he was married to Princess Mary on 23rd 
February following. 

3 Sister of the Duchess of Kent and of the King of the Belgians, and the wife of Count 
Mensdqrff. 

4 Alfred, Count Neipperg, who died in 1866. • 

6 The King claimed them on the ground that part belonged to the Crown of Hanover, 
ahd part had -been bequeathed to him -by Queen Charlotte. The leatter was referred 
to a CammisBion consisting of Lords Lyuohurst and Langdale, and Chief Justice ^ndal. 
Vhe two former were divided in opinion, and the Chief Justice died before the award 
was made. It was not till 1857 that a final decision, substantially in favour of Hanover, 
was given. 
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advantage for the Crown of England which would have 
accompanied an appeal to the regularly constituted tribunals 
of the country. • 

Your Majesty’s Solicitor-General was employed as Counsel 
for the King of Hanover, and it has been thought therefore 
advisable to make the reference to the i^ttorney-General and 
to the Queen’s Advocate. • t 

Sir Robert Peel hAs attempted to bring every questionable 
point in the case submitted to them imder the consideration of 
your Majesty’s law advisers, and when their report shall be 
received he will not fail to lay it before your Majesty. 

Sir Robert Peel had a personal interview a few days since 
with His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, on the sub- 
ject of a public provision for the Princess Augusta on the 
occasion of her marriage.^ 

Sir Robert Peel thought it advisable to enquire from the 
Duke of Cambridge, as the impression of the public (of which 
His Royal Highness is (j^uite awar*) is that he has a consider- 
able fortune of his own, independently of his annual allowance 
from Parliament. 

The Duke of Cambridge seemed entirely to share the im- 
presSions of Sir Robert Peel that in the present state of the 
country, and of the public revenue, great caution is requisite 
in respect to the proposal of a grant of public money as a 
marriage portion to the Princess Augusta, and that it would be 
important that in any proposal to be made there should be a 
general acquiescence on the part of the House of Commons. 

As the marriage is not to take place for some time it appears 
to Sir Robert Peel that it might be advisable to postpone a 
decision, at least in respect to the particular amount of any 
provision to be made, till a period nearer to the meeting of 
Parliament. 

A public intimation, or the public notoriety lon^ before- 
hand of the intention to propose a grant of public money 
might, in the present temper of the times, interpose additional 
obstacles in the way of it. 

Sir Robert Peel proposes to return to Drayton Manor for^a 
short time, and to leave London to-morrow morning. 


Lord Stanley to Queen Victoria, 

• downing street, 23rd November 1842. 

Lord Stanley, with his humble duty, has the honour of sub- 
mitting to your Majesty an original despatch from Lieutenant- 
1 See ante^ p. 437. 
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General Sir Hugh Gough, received this morning, detailing the 
triumphant successes whic^j had crowned the exertions of your 
Majesty’* Naval and Military forces in China,^ and of the com- 
pletely satisfactory result ih the execution of a Treaty of Peace 
with the Emperor of China, upon terms highly honourable to 
your Majesty and advantageous to this country. 

Lord Stanley leafns from Lgrd Fitzgerald that he is also 
forwarding to your Majesty, by this rlessenger, the details 
which the same mail has brought of the complete and trium- 
phant issue of the campaign in Afghanistan. 

Lord Stanley trusts that he may be periftitted to offer to 
your Majesty his humlJle congratulations upon intelligence so 
glorious to British Arms, and so important to British interests. 
It is difficult to estimate the moral effect which these victories 
may produce, not on Asia merely, but throughout Europe also. 
At the same moment your Majesty has brought to a triumphant 
issue two gigantic operations, one in the centre of Asia, the 
other in the heart of th^ hitherto unapproachable Chinese 
Empire. In the former, past disastSrs have been retrieved ; 
a signal victory has bean achieved on the very spot memorable 
for former failure and massacre ; the honour of tlie British 
Arms has been signally vindicated ; the interests of hunflinity 
have been consulted by the rescue of the whole of the prisoners ; 
and, after a series of victories, the Governor-General of India 
is free, without discredit, to enter upon measures of internal 
improvement, and having established the supremacy of British 
power, to carry on henceforth a more pacific policy. 

In China a termination has been put to the effusion of blood 
by the signature of a treaty which ha^ placed your Majesty’s 
dominions on a footing never recognised in favour of any 
foreign Power — a footing of perfect equality with the Chinese 
Empire ; which has obtained large indemnity for the past, and 
ample security for the future, and which has opened to Britisli 
enterprilb the commerce of China to an extent which it is al- 
most impossible to anticipate. It may interest your Majesty 
to hear that already enquiries are made in the City for super- 
intendents of ships to trade to Ningpo direct. 

Lord Stanley has taken upon himself to give orders in your 
Majesty’s name for firing the Park and T#wer guns in honour 
of these glorious successes. A Gazette extraordinary will be 
published to-morrow, the voluminous nature of the despatches 

• 

1 Ohapoo was taken by Sir Hugh Ooogh in May : in June the squadron, under Admiral 
William Parker, entered the waters ol«the Yang-tze, captured Ohin-kiang-fu, and were 
about to attack Nanking, when the treaty was concluded, embracing among other things 
•payment by the Chinese of 21,000,000 dollars, the cession of Hong Kong, and the opening 
of the ports of Canton, Amoy, Foochow, Nin^o, and Shanghai. 
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rendering it necessary to take some time lest an important 
despatch should bo omitted. . 

All ivhich is humbly submittea by your Majesty’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, ‘ Stanley. 


Lord Fitzgerfld and ^Veaci to Queen ViAoria, ^ 

India. Board, 25rd November 1842.1 

Lord Fitzgeraki, with his most humble duty to your Majesty, 
begs leave most humbly to inform ^our Majesty that the 
despatches received from the Governor-General of India an- 
nounce the results of a tseries of most brilliant exploits by the 
armies imder Major-General Nott and General PoUock in 
Afghanistan. 

Each of those armies has achieved a glorious victory over 
superior numbers of the enemy. 

The city of Ghuznee has been (Slptured, and its formidable 
fortress utterly razed and destroyed. 

The survivors of the British garrison, which had capitulated 
in the spring of the year, and who had been reduced to slavery, 
have been redeemed from bondage. 

The splendid victory of General Pollock has been obtained 
over the army commanded by Akbar Khan in person, on the 
very s^ot where the greatest disaster had befallen the British 
Army on their retreat, and where the last gun had been lost. 

On the 16th of September, General Pollock entered Cabul 
with his victorious tsoops and planted the Colours of your 
Majesty in the Bala Hissar, on the spot mos^ conspicuous from 
the pity. 

An extract from a letter from General Pollock to Lord Ellen- 
borough, dated at Cabul the 21st of September, gives the most 
gratifying intelligence that all the British prisoners, « with the 
exception of Captain Bygrave, have been rescued from Akbar 
Khan, and were expected in the British camp on the 22nd of 
September. ^ 

1 Thi3 mail, which informed Ministers of the Chinese saccees, also bronghi) ^0 news 
of the capture of Oabul. Gtneral ott ( see mte^ p. 402) had by the end oi July domtletdd 

preparations, and marched upon Ghuznee, havii^ arranged to mee| Pollock at^QabuI, 
and having transferred the Scinde command to General England. ' Nott wm bef^ 
Ghuznee on 6th September, but at daylight on the 6th found it evacuated; the citadel 
was destroyed by him and the Gatos of Somnauth removed, as directed by Lord Bllen- 
borough. Pollock, to whose discretion Ellenborough had entrusted the policy of ad- 
vancing mi Oabul, secured supplies at Gundamuck, and oa his advance met the enemy 
in a strong position in the Jugdulluok Pass dispersed them ; then at Tezeen, on 
ISth 'Septamber, he was attacked by Akbar :^an with 20,000 men. The Pass was 
forced, and the Afghans retired to the Haft Kotal, where they were utterly defeated, cl«|^ 
to the scene of Elphinstone’s disaster. Nott arrived at Cabul on the day after PoUo^ 
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An ©xtr€ict from a letter from General Pollock announcing 
the redemption of the prisoners is also most humbly submitted 
to your Majesty, by your Majesty’s most dutiful Subject and 
Servant, * Fitzgbeald and Vbsoi. 


. Tlie King of the Belgians to Qubeen Victoria. 

ARDENNE, 2ith November 1812. 

My dearest Victoria, — . . . I do not think, or I may say 
I am pretty certain, because I have often seen Donna Maria’s 
letters, they hardly ever speak of politics, except just saying 
that they are surrounded by such f^ery sad people without 
honour or honesty. I am sure they are not French at Lisbon 
beyond the kindly feelings which result from the recollection of 
Donna Maria’s stay at Paris. My constant advice has been to 
look exclusively to the gjosest alliance with England, and 
Ferdinand is now well aware of it ; • but you know that the 
Liberal party tried to even harm him by representing him as a 
mere creature of England. W© live in odd times when really 
on© very often thinks people mad ; their uncontrovled passions 
do not develop amiable feelings, but on the contrary every- 
thing that is bad and unreasonable. . . . 

You are a very affectionate and kind Mamma, which is very 
praiseworthy ; may Heaven preserve your dear little children ! 
Victoria is very clever, and it will give you great pleasure to 
see the development which takes place with children just at 
that time of life. What you say of Ernest is unfortunately but 
too true ; that tjrick of exaggeration is on© of the worst I al- 
most know, and particularly in people in high stations, as on© 
finally knows not what to believe, and it generally ends with 
p©oJ)l© disbelieving all such individuals do say. . . . Your 
devoted* Uncle, Leopold R. 


Qmen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. 

WALMBR oAtlE, 25th November 1842. 

The Queen wishes Sir Robert to consider, and at an early 
period to submit to her, his propositions as to how to recom- 
pense and how to mark her high approbation of tfie admirable 
conduct of all those meritorious persons who have by their 
strenuous endeavour, brought about the recent brilliant suc- 
cesses in China and Afghanistan. 
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Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel, 

Walmbr castle, 29th November 1842. 

• 

Approve of the G.C.B. given to — 

Sir H. POTTINGER. 

Sir W. Parker. • 

Genial Notr. ^ 

General Pollock. 

Likewise of the proposed pension to Sir R. Sale, and the 
Baronetcy to Siij Hugh Gough. 

Thinks the latter very fit to succeed Sir Jasper Nicols^ as 
Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Grants with pleasure the permission to her troops engaged in 
Afghanistan to accept and wear the four medals which the 
Governor-General has had struck for the Indian Army, and 
hopes that besides gratifying the troops, it will have the bene- 
ficial effect of still further strengthening thegood feeling existing 
between the two armies.# Were it%ot for this impression, the 
Queen would have thought it more becoming that she herself 
should have rewarded her troops with a medal than leaving it 
to tl^ Governor-General. 


Lord Ellenborough to Queen Victoria. 

* Simla, l%th October 1842. 

Lord Ellenborough, with his most humble duty to your 
Majesty, humbly offer® to your Majesty his congratulation on 
the entire success which has attended the operations of the 
Fleet and Army under your Majesty’s direction in the Yantze- 
Kiang,^ and submits to your Majesty the general order which, 
on the receipt of the intelligence of that success and of the peace 
concluded with the Emperor of China upon the terms«dictated 
by your Majesty, he issued to the Army of India. 

Your Majesty will have observed that in the letter of the 
4th of July to Major-General Nott, that officer was instruct^ 
to bring away the gates of the Temple of Sonmauth, from the 
tomb of Mahmood oi Ghuznee, and the club of Mahmood also. 

The club was no longer upon the tomb, and it seems to be 
doubtful whether it was taken away by some person of Lord 
Keane’s Army in 1839, or by Shah Sooja, or whether it was 
hidden in order to prevent its being taken away at that time. 

1 lieut-General Sir Jasper Nicols (1778-1849)? created a K.C.B. for his services at 

Bhurtpore. • 

2 See antet p. 441, note 1. 
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The gates of the Temple of Somnauth have been brought 
away by Major-General No4t. 

These gates were taken to Ghuznee by Sultan Mahmood in 
the year 1 024. The tradition of the Invasion of India by Sultan 
Mahmood in that year, and of the carrying away of the gates 
after the destructioij of the Temple, is still current in every 
part of Indian and known to every one. , So earnest is the desire 
of the Hindoos and of all who are not JVAissulmans to recover 
the gates of the Temple, that when ten or twelve years ago 
Runjeet Singh was making arrangements with Shah Sooja for 
assisting him in the endeavour to recover his tfirone,^ he wished 
to make a stipulation that when Shah Sooja recovered his power 
he should restore the gates to India, jind Shah Sooja refused. 

Lord Ellenborough transmits for your Majesty's information 
a copy of the Address he intends to publish on announcing that 
the gates of the Temple will be restored.* 

The progress of the gates from Ferozepore to Somnauth will 
be one great national triunsph, and tj^eir restoration to India 
will endear the Government to the whole people.® 


Queen Victoria to tJie King of the Belgians, 

Windsor Castle, l3^/^ Decemher 1842. 

Dearest Uncle, — I have to thank you for two most kind 
letters of the 5th and 8th. I can report very favourably of 
the healths of young and old ; we are all very flourishing, and 
have since yesterday perfectly May weather. Clear, dry frost 
would be wholeso^ie. 

Victoire gave me yesterday a much better account of poor 
little Robert.^ 

In Portugal affairs seem quieted down, but Ferdinand is 
imprudeftt enough to say to Mamma that he would be wretched 
to lose Dietz (very naturally), and would not he at all sorry to go 
away. Now, this is follyy and a most dangerous language to 
hold, as if he entertains this, I fear the Portuguese will some 
beau matin indulge him in his wishes. 

The news from Spain are better, but I siust own frankly to 
you, that we are all disgusted at the French intrigues which have 

1 See antey p. 142. 

2 “ The insult of 800 years," he wrote in this rather theatrical proclamation, “ is a 
last avenged. The gates of the temple of Somnauth, so long the memorial of your humilia- 
tion, are become the proudest record your national glory. . . . Ton will yourselves, 
with all honour, transmit the gates of %andal-wood, through your respective territories, 
to the restored Temple of Somnauth." 

^3 See post, pp. 463, 468, and 477. 

4 The infant Due de Chartres. 
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wUhout a doubt been at the bottom of it all, and can, 1 fear, be 
traced very close to the Tuileries* Why attempt to ruin a 
country (which they luckily cannot succeed in) merely out of 
personal dislike to a man who ceftainly has proved himself 
capable of keeping the country quiet, and certainly ie by far 
the most honest Spaniard in existence, whatever crimes or faults 
the French may choose, to bring against him. And what will 
be the effect of all thirf ? A total dislike and mistrust of France; 
and a still closer alliance with England. I have spoken thus 
freiely, as a repetition of last year’s scenes is too much to remain 
silent, and as I fiave ever been privil^ed to tell you, dearest 
Uncle, my feelings, and the truth. 

Poor Lord Hill’s deat;^, though fully expected, will grieve 
you, as it has grieved us. 

I am much amused at what you say about Charles, and shall 
tell it him, when I write to him. Believe me, always, your 
most affectionate Niece, Victobia R. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert PeeL 

Windsor Oastlb, 19th December 1842. 

The Queen is very desirous that something should be done 
for Major Malcolm ^ (who was the bearer of “ the news of Vic- 
tory and Peace either by promotion in the Army or by any 
other distinction. He is a very intelligent and well-informed 
ofhcer, and has been employed in China both in a Civil and 
Military capacity, and lias made, and is going to make again, a 
long journey at a very bad time of the year^ though suffering 
severely at this moment from ague. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel, 

Windsor Castlb, 29th December 1842. 

; The Queen thanks Sir Robert for his letter of the 23rd. Sffe 
thinks that Major Malcolm’s going back to China the bearer of 
verbal instructions as well as written ones will greatly facilitate 
the matter arid prevent misunderstandings, which at such a 
great distance are mostly fatal. The Queen joins in Sir Ro^rt’s 
qpinion, that before coming to a final arrangement it will be 
most valuable to have Sir H. Potjbinger’s opinion upon your 
present message, and thinks it much the best that Sir H. should 


1 In sach cases it has been usual to confer some distinction. 
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in the meantime be entrusted with the extraordinary full powers 
for concluding any provisional arrangements, as she believes 
that very^ great confidence may be placed in him. Lord Stan- 
ley's suggestions strike the Queen as very judicious and calcu- 
lated to facilitate the future Government of Hong-Kong. 

The Queen hopes jbo hear more from Sir Robert when she 
sees him her©, which she hopes fes) do f^om Monday the 2nd to 
Wednesday the 4th. ' 


Sir Robert Peel to Qiceen Victoria, 

DRAYTOjr Manor, 26«A December 1842. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and with reference to enquiries made by your Majesty when 
Sir Robert Peel was last at Windsor, on the subject of the 
Scotch Church and the proceedings of the last General Assem- 
bly, begs leave to acquaint?' your Majudsty that the Moderator 
of the Assembly has recently addressed a letter to Sir Robert 
Peel, requiring an answer to the demands urged by the General 
Assembly in a document entitled a Protest and Declaration of 
Right.^ 

The demands of the General Assembly amount to a reversal 
by Law of the recent decisions of the Court of Session and of the 
House of Lords, and to a repeal of the Act of Queen Anne, p which 
establishes the Right of Patronage in respect to Livings in the 
Church of Scotland. 

That Act by no means gives any such absolute right of ap- 
ppintment to the Crown or other patrons of Livings, as exists 
in England. It enables those legally entitled to the patronage 
to present a clergyman to the Living, but the Church Courts 
have the power, on valid objections being made and duly sus- 
tained by the parishioners, to set aside the presentation of the 
patron, and to require from him a new nomination. 

The Church, however, requires the absolute repeal of the 
.^ct of Anne. 

An answer to the demands of the Church will now become, 
requisite. o 

' 1 The famous Auchterarder case had decided that, notwithstanding the vetoing by 
the congregation of the nominee of the patron, the Presbytery must take, him on. trial 

S 'ifled by life, learning, and doctrine, — ^in other words, that the Act of Anne,* aub- 
the power of the Presbytery to the control of the law courts, wes. not superseded 
Veto Act, a declaration made by the Ghsneral Assembly. In the Strathbogie case, 
a minister had been nominated to Maimock, and 261 out of 300 heads of families had 
(Ejected to him. The General ABsemoly having directed the Presbytery to reject him, 
^e civil court held that he mush be taken on trial. Seven members of the Presbytery 
obeyed the civil power, and the General Assembly, on the motion of Dr .Ohalmers, deposed 
them and declared their parishes vacant. 
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Sir James Graham has been in communication with the law 
advisers of your Majesty in Scotland upon the legal questions 
involved in this matter, and will shortly send for your Majesty’s 
consideration the draft of a proposed answer to the General 
Assembly.^ *’ 


• «. 

Sir RoSert Peel to Queen Victoria, • 

DRA.YTON M\NOR, 30//i December 1842. 

Sir Robert Peftl presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and rejoices to hear that your Majesty approved of the letter 
which, with your Majesty’s sanction, James Graham pro- 
poses to write to the Moderator of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. 

Sir Robert Peel fears that there is too much ground for 
the apprehensions exprc3ssed by your Majesty in respect to 
future embarrassment arising out qf the position of the Church 
Question in Scotland. * 

Sir Robert Peel saw yesterday a letter addressed by Dr 
Abercrombie,® the eminent physician in Edinburgh, to Sir 
George Sinclair,® declaring his conviction that the Secession of 
Ministers from their Livings woud take place to a very great 
extent — would comprise very many of the Ministers most dis- 
tinguished for learning and professional character, and would 
meet ^ith very general support among their congregations. 

Sir Robert Peel has little doubt that a serious crisis in the 
History of the Church of Scotland is at hand, and that the result 
of it will be greatly tt) be lamented ; but still he could not 
advise your Majesty to seek to avert it by t]ge acquiescence in 
demands amounting to the abrogation of important civil rights 
and to the establishment in Scotland of an ecclesiastical domina- 
tion independent of all control. . . . 

He is very confident that your Majesty will feel thkt in the 
present state of the controversy with the Church of Scotland, 
there is peculiar reason for taking the greatest care that every 
minister presented to a Crown Living should be not only aboipe 
exception, but should, if possible, be pre-eminently distin- 
guished for his fitneis for a pastoral charge. 

1 Sir James Graham’s letter is printed in the Annual Eegister for 1843. A petition in 

answer was drawn by the Assembly and presented to Parliament by Mr Fox Maule. ^ter 
the debate on it in the Commons, preparations were made throughout Gotland for the 
secession of the non-intrusionists, as they were called, wMch event took place on 18th May 
1843, when about 500 Ministers, head^ by Chalmers, seceded from the Old Kirk, and 
founded the Free Church. • 

2 John Abercrombie (’1780-1844), one of the ^ief consulting physicians in Scotland, 

and a great medical writer. He left the Established Church. ^ 

3 Sir George Sinclair f 1790-1868), M.P. for Caithness-^^e, was a supporter of the 
Anti-Fatronage Society, and joined the Free Church. 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

3 . 

C BBOOEET HA.LL, ZQth December 1842. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has' been much delighted this morning by receiving your 
Majesty’s letter of t^ie 28th. He was the more gratified, as he 
had begun tJ be a little annoy e(? at bein^such a very long time 
without hearing from your Majesty 

Lord Mahon has sent Lord Melbourne his book.^ Lord 
Melbourne has not yet read it, but he has reed the review of it 
in the Quarterly, which seems to be a sort of abstract or abrMg> 
ment of the book. The effect of writing it in French hal^'iia.. 
turally been to direct all attention and» criticism from the merits 
of the work to the faults of the French. People who have 
read the work speak of it as entertaining, and the times are 
curious and interesting. The characters engaged in them, 
striking and remarkable. Lord Melbourne is very glad to hear 
that Pottinger’s conduct is universa-Jly approved. He always 
appeared to Lord Melbourne to be a man of great ability, 
resolution and discretion, and Lord Melbourne much rejoices 
that he has turned out so. ^ 

Hallam’s opinions Lord Melbourne believes to be in general 
sound, and such as have been held and approved by the most 
able and constitutional statesmen in this country. 

Lord Melbourne is much rejoiced to hear of the Princess and 
the Prince of Wales, and also that your Majesty is pursuing 
your studies quietly, cheerfully, and happily. 

Lord Melbourne is very sensible of the interest which the 
Baron takes in his health and which he warmly reciprocates. 
There is no man whom he esteems more, nor of whose head and 
heart he has a better opinion. 

We expect here to-morrow the Duchess of Sutherland ® and 
Leidy Elisabeth Gower,® who have been kind enough to propose 
to pay Lord Melbourne a visit. 

1 Esaai aur la vie du grand Ctmde, afterwards published in EngUsb. 

2 Formerly Mistress of the Bobes. 

' 3 Afterwards Duchess of Argyll. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOfE 
TO CHAPTER XII 

Repeated debates took place during the year (1843) on the Com 
Laws, the agitation against them steadily Rowing, Mr Cobden 
coming on one occasion into violent conflict with the Premier. The 
events of the previous year in Afghanistan were also the subject of 
constant discussion in Parliament. A movement of some importance 
took place in Wales in opposition to the increasing number of toll- 
bcurs, bcmds of rioters dressed in women’s clothes and known as 
“ Rebecca and her daughters,” demolishing the gates and committing 
acts of greater or less violence. A verse in Genesis (xxiv. 60) fanci- 
fully applied gave rise to this name and disguise. 

In Scotland the system of private' patronage in the Established 
Kirk had become very unpopular, the Act of Anne in favour of the 
nomination by lay patrons, and the control given to the Law Courts 
over the revising action of the Presbytery being ultimately modified 
by a ‘declaration of the General Assembly known as the Veto Act. 
But it was decided in what was called the Strathbogie case that the 
veto was illusory, the disruption of the old Kirk followed, and on 18th 
May Dr Chalmers and five hundred other ministers seceded from it in 
order t^ form the Free Church. 

In Ireland the agitation for Repeal was at its height. O’Connell, 
supported by the Nation newspaper, founded a Repeal Association 
in Dublin, and monster meetings were held on Sundays on some 
conspicuous spot of free and lustoric associations to claim the 
re-establishment of a Parliament on College Green. It was believed 
that a quarter of a million people were present on one occasion, 
and the Government, alarm^ at the absolute power wielded by 
O’Connell over these huge bodies of men, resolved to prohibit the 
meetings, and somewhat tardily issued a Proclamation against that 
announced for Clontarf on 8th October. O’Connell accordingly 
disbanded the meeting, but his action did not please his more zealous 
supporters, and his ascendency came to an end. The agitation 
collapsed €Uid the principal actors were arrested. 

miUl^y duel fought in the summer of this year, in which a 
colonel iA the Army Was shot by his brother-in-law, made the code 
of honour existing on the subject a burning question, the criminal 
law of homicide being the same then as now. On Prince Albert’s 
suggestion, the question was taken up by the heads of the Army 
and Navy, ahd the Articles of War were in the following year amended 
so as to admit of an apology and a tender of redress. 

The better feeling existing between this country and France 
enabled the Queen and Prince to visit Louis Philippe at the Chateau 
d’Eu. 
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CHAPTER XII ^ 

1843 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Windsor Castle, January 1843. 

Deabest Uncle, — . . . We have been very gay ; danced into 
the IsTew Year, and again nighty and were very merry, 
though but a very small party ; young and old danced. Good 
Lord Melbourne was here from Saturday till this morning, 
looking very well, and I almost fancied happy old times were 
returned ; but alas ! the dream is past / He enquired Auch 
^ after you. 

Now adieu ! Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

^ Claremont, IQtk January 1843. 

My dear!est Uncle, — I am happy to write to you again 
from this so very dear and comfortable old place, where you 
will hav^ heard from Louise that we arrived with our dear 
Pussy on Thursday last. We are all so particularly well, in- 
cluding Pussy, that we intend, to my great delight, to prolong 
our stay till next Monday. This place has a peculiar charm 
fol^us both, and to me it brings back recollections of the happiest 
days of my otherwise dull childhood — -where I experienced such 
kindness from you, dearest Uncle, which flas ever since con- 
tinued. It is true that my last stay here before I came to the 
Throne, from November ’36 to February ’37, was a peculiarly 
painful and disagreeable one, but somehow or other, I do not 
think of those times, but on^ of all the former so happy ones. 
Victoria plays with my old bncks, etc., and I think you would 
be pleased to see this and to see her running and jumping in 
the flower garden, as old — though I fear still little — Victoria of 
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ftyrmer days used to do. She is very well, and such an amuse- 
ment to us, that I can’t bear to inove without her ; she is so 
funny and speaks so well, and in French also, she knows almost 
everything ; she would therefore*^ get on famously with Char- 
lotte. ... c 

Might I ask you some questions about Joinville’s match, ^ 
which interests me much ? cFirst of eXL^have yqji heard of his 
arrival at Rio ? Se^oiidly, if the Donna Francesca pleasesy is 
he empowered at once to make the demand, or must he write 
home first ? How nice it would be if the two marriages could 
take place at dtice ; but I suppose, ^nder any circumstances, 
that could not be. . . . 

’Alexandrine is nearly quite recovered ; she writes such 
pretty, affectionate, kind letters, poor dear child, and is so 
fond of Ernest. I must say I think he seems improved, as he 
likes to live quietly with her, and speaks of her too with the 
greatest affection. 

Now, my dearest Uncle, let me^jbake my leave, begging you 
to believe me, always, jfour devoted Niece, Victoria R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria* 

Brookei Hall, 12th January 1843. 

LoM Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for your letter of the 9th inst. 
• which he received yesterday. Every letter that he receives 
from your Majesty brings back to his mind the recollection of 
times, which, though they were clouded vi^th much c|ire and 
anxiety, were still to Lord Melbourne a period of much happi- 
ness and satisfaction. . . . 

Hallam has not written a History of the Church, but in all 
his books there is necessarily much about the Chhrch, and 
much that is worthy of mention. A short History of the 
Church is. Lord Melbourne fears, not to be found, the subject 
is so large and so difficult that it cannot be treated shortly. 
Dr Short * has written and published a clever, brief, and dis- 
tinct summary, but it relates principally to the Church of 
England, and in order to be fully understood, requires to be 
read by one who has already some acquaintance with the 
subject. 

The book which your Majesty remembers Lord Melbourne 

1 He was znarried to the Princess Francesca of Brazil on let Mav. 

2 Bishop, then of Sodor and Man, afterwards of St Asaph. ^ book, a Shekh of ihe 
History of the Church of England, was published in m3;2. 
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reading is the production of Dr Waddington,^ whom your 
Majesty, under Lord Melbourne’s recommendation, made Dean 
of Durham, which dignity he now holds. It is a very good 
book. • 

Adolphus’s * History is by no means a bad book, and will 
give your Majesty the facts of the beginning of the reign of 
George III. \jjell and Accurately ^ough. The Duke of Sussex 
once told Lord Melbourne that he had alkfd his father whether 
Adolphus’s account of the beginning of his reign was correct, 
and that the King had replied that substantially it was so, but 
that there were some mistakes, and that whal had been done 
by one person was ofteh attributed to another. Adolphus’s 
History will receive some illustration from Horace WalpolA’s 
letters of that period. ... * 

Lord Melbourne thinks that he is really getting rid of the 
gout, and gathering strength. He still has some doubt 
whether he shall be able to go up for the meeting of Parlia- 
ment. Lord Melbourne bees to renew to your Majesty the 
warm |md respectful assur&ice of hi# gratitude and attach- 
ment. 


Queen Adelaide to Queen Victoria, 

Canfobd House, Friday, 13<A January 1843. 

My DEABEST Niece, — ... As you take so kind an iifterest 
in our dear Thesy,® I send you a letter which I have received 
from her mother-in-law, with an excellent account of her and 
her infant. Her happiness is a great blessing, and I thank 
God tl^t she is so»well this time. Can you imagine her with 
two hoys f It seems so odd, for it is but a short time since she 
was here with us. How time flies rapidly. I own I was not a 
little surprised to find that you are probably the godmother ; 
or is the little boy only to be named after you ? I remember 
well what you said to me when I was asked to be the godmother 
of the first boy, “ that I could not accept itl* as I must not take 
th^ responsibilities attached to a sponsor with a Roman 
Catholic child. On that ground alone, and having « learned 
your opinion which sanctioned my own, P refused it then at 
the risk of offending the dear parents. Now, after all that was 
said on the subject, if you have accepted the offer of becoming 

1 Qecurge Wadding^ (ITSS-ISSS), Dean of Durham, publi^ed in 183l the History of 
the Church from theEarliest Agee to the Reformation. 

2 John Adolphus, barrister, wrote a l^story of England from 1760 to 1783. 

3 PtincesB Th6r6se, daughter of the Prince of Hohenlohe-SchillingsfUrst, and wife 
oiPFrince Frederick Charles of Hohenlbhe>Waldenburg. 
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sponsor to this little Victor, you, as the Head of the English 
Church, give to understand that I^was wrong m my notions of 
the duties which our Church imposes upon sponsors, having 
refused what you accepted. I teS you fairly and openly that 
it has vexed me, but of course I say this only to ^yourself, 
dearest Victoria, and not to any one else, for it does not be- 
come me to find fault with wljat you pleale to do.^ But I could 
not entirely pass it ovfer in silence, and regret that my former 
refusal must now become doubly annoying to my relations. 
I beg your pardon for thus frankly stating my feelings to you 
on a subject which I shall now despatch from my mind, and I 
trust you will not take it ill, and excuse me for having men- 
tioned it to you cUone, . . . Your most attached and devoted 
Aunt, * Adelaide. 


Qiieen Victoria to Queen Adelaide, 

t Claremont, 15/A January 1843. 

a 

I am at a loss to comprehend, my dear Aunt, what you mean 
by saying that you refused being godmother to Thesy’s first 
chilcft as I had sanctioned your doing so. I never remember 
even talking to you on the subject, but only heard from Mamma ^ 
that you had refused doing so — ^which I was surprised at. I 
therefore felt no hesitation in accepting the offer of Thesy, 
particularly as I am already godmother to one of the children 
of Prince Esterhazy’s daughter. I am grieved, dearest Aunt, 
that this occurrence should annoy you, but I can assure you 
that I do not remenfber ever having spoken to you on the 
subject at all. % 


Lord Stanley to Queen Victoria. ^ 

DowNiNa Street, \%th January 1848. 

Lord Stanley, with his humble duty, submits to your 
Majesty that in pursuance of the permission which yoflor 
Majesty^ w€is pleased to give him personally, he has this day 
offered to Sir Oharfes Metcalfe ‘ the Governor-Generalship of 
Canada ; and Lord Stanley has much satisfaction in adding 
that the offer has been readily and thankfully accepted. This 
appointme^jt, Lord Stanley is convinced, is, under the circum- 

1 Metcalfe had had a long Indian career, and frr a year had been Provisional GovenuMS 
General, when he removed the restrictions on ti» liberty of the Press. He was created 
a peer in 1845, bat never took his seat. He resigned his post at the end of that ye^r* 
and died soon after. 
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stances, the best which could have been made, and he believes, 
not only that it will be generally approved, but that Sir Charles 
Metcalf ej 8 long experience«and tried discretion will afford the 
best prospect of conducting the affairs of Canada safely and 
successfully through the present crisis. As Sir Charles Met- 
calfe Will naturally be anxious previous to his embarkation 
(which, however, wjll probably not take place for at least six 
weeks) to hAve the honour of b§ing presented to your Majesty 
bn his appointment, Lord Stanley hop^ he may be honoured 
by your Majesty’s commands as to the time when it may be 
your Majesty’s pleasure to admit him to an ajidience. Perhaps 
Sir Charles’s attendance after the Coimcil at which your 
Majesty’s Speech on the opening of the Session has tip be 
settled, may give your Majesty as tfttle trouble as any time 
that could be named. 

The above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s most 
dutiful Servant and Subject, Stanley^ 


Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert, 

WHITBHA.LL, 2Qth January ^1845). 

Snt, — ^I have the painful duty of acquainting your* Royal 
Highness that Mr Drummond, my Private Secretary, was 
shot at this day about quarter past three o’clock, in the 
neighbourhood of Charing Cross.^ ^ 

Two pistols were discharged, the first close to Mr Drum- 
mond’s back, the second after the assassin had been seized by 
a policeman. , 

The ball entered in the back and has been extracted, after 
passing round fhe ribs. I have just left Mr Drummond’s 
house. No vital part appears to have been injured, and there 
is no unfavourable symptom whatever. 

The Assassin gives his name MacNaghten, and appears to be 
a Glasgow man. 

Two five-pound notes were, I understand, found upon his 
^rson, and a receipt for £750 given to Daniel MacNaghten, 
confirming, therefore, the man’s account of his name. 

We have not hitherto been able to discover thait this fnan 
had any alleged grievance or complaint against the Treasury* 
or any public office. » 

He has been loitering about the public offices for the last 
fortnight, and being questioned, I understand, some days 

1 Edward Drummond had been iMyate Secretary to Canning, Bipon, and Wellington, 
as well as to Feel, and was very p^ular ; be was in his fifty-first year. He had jusii 
* left bis uncle’s Bank at Charing Cross, when he was shot. 
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sipLce» by the Office Keeper of the Council office, said he 
was a policeman. This, of course, for the purpose of evading 
further enquiry. * ^ 

The policeman who apprehende(J the man, says that he 
heard the man exclaim after firing the shots : He or she (the 
policeman is uncertain which) shall not disturb my p^oe of 
mind any more.” • 

These are all the particulars t have heard#or learfied. I am. 
afraid I have given th^ to yotir Royal Highness in a hurried 
manner. I have thought it better to convey this information 
to Her Majesty, tj^rough the kind intervention of your Royal 
Highness, than by a direct communication to the Queen. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, with sincere respect, your 
Royal Highness’s most faithful and humble Servant, 

Robebt Peel. 


Sir Robert Peel to Qibe^n Victoria, 

^ * 

WHITEHALL, 2lst January 184S. 

Sir Robert Peel begs leave to mention to your Majesty a 
fact wlHch has riot hitherto transpired — and of which' he was not 
aware until he had an interview this morning with Sir James 
Graham. 

On the Inspector Tierney going into the cell of MacNaghten 
this moAiing, he said to MacNaghten : “I suppose you are 
aware who is the person whom you have shot ? ” 

He (MacNaghten) said : “ Yes — Sir Robert Peel.” 

From this it would ap’Jiear that he had mistaken Mr Drum- 
mond for Sir Robert Peel. * 

The Magistrate thought it better not to have this evidence 
at present placed on record. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, 

m 

Wettehall, 2Uh January 1843. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
^nd has the very painful duty to report to your Majesty the 
fatal consequences of the attack on Mr Drummond. 

He breathq4 his last this morning about half-past ten 
o’clock. 

A very imfavourable change took%»lace last night, and no 
nopes were entertained after seven o’clock in the evening. 
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This sad event has had such an effect on Lady Peel, and all 
the circumstadbes attending it are so distressing to Sir Robert 
Peel, thait relying upon your Majesty’s great kindness, he ven- 
tures to express a hope thelt your Majesty will have the good- 
ness to .permit Sir Robert and Lady Peel to remain for the 
present in London, or should your Majesty desire to see Sir 
Robert Peel J^efore Wednesday yxt, to allow him to wait upon 
550ur Majesty in the morning of any cfajr which your Majesty 
may be pleased to name. 

He need scarcely assure your Majesty that nothing but such 
a sad event as that which has occurred woiMd induce him to 
prefer this request to your Majesty. 

Sir Robert Peel encloses such further information as^as 
reached him respecting MacNaghten. * 

He does not hesitate to send to your Majesty every word 
of information of the least importance which he receives. . . . 

The evidence of his mental delusion is strong, but it must be 
borne in mind that he was 
woul<i employ. 

Sir Robert Peel has no reason for surmising this to be the 
case, but the possibility of it ought not and shall not be over- 
looked. • 


^actly the instrument which others 


Sir Robert Peel to Qv^n Victoria, 

WHlTSHAIiL, 2hth January 1843. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and makes no apology for frequently "vfriting to your Majesty 
on the painful s\jhj©ot in respect to which your Majesty has 
manifested so deep an interest. 

Sir Robert Peel humbly thinks that your Majesty’s obser- 
vations with respect to the clear distinctions in the cases of 
insanity ^re most just. It will be most unfortimate indeed if 
the Law does not attach its severest penalty to a crime so 
premeditated and so deliberately and savagely perpetrated, 
a% that of MacNaghten. 

The Jury are, however, the sole judges on this point, that* is 
to say, it rests with them exclusively, either to find an absolute 
verdict of guilty of murder, or to acquit on the ground of 
insanity. 

MaoNaghten will be charged with the offence of {nurder, and 
every effort will be made to bring him to condign punishment. 

His counsel will probabl endeavour to establish his insanity. 
* Nothing can be more collected and intelligent in many re- 
spects than his conduct in prison. He was conversing with the 

VOL. I 16* • 
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gaoler, and seemed not disinclined to unburden his mind, 
when he suddenly stopped and ^enquired from the gaoler 
whether such conversations as that which he was holding went 
beyond the prison walls. 

On being informed that no security could be given that they 
would remain secret, he said he should hold his tongue, but 
that all would come out by and by. * c 

Sir Robert Peel tf^lces the liberty of enclosing for your 
Majesty’s perusal a note which he has just received from Miss 
Emily Eden, sister of Lord Auckland, and of Mrs Charles 
Drummond. * ^ 

I| it should be in your Majesty’s power to assign apartments 
at some future period to Miss Drummond, who lived with her 
brother Edward, and was mainly dependent upon him, it 
would be a very great comfort to a lady of the most unexcep- 
tionable conduct, and most deeply attached to her poor brother. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

^ BROCEBT Hall, January 1843. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He has been much gratified this morning by receiving your 
Majesty’s letter of the 23rd ; he has determined upon follow- 
ing yotSr Majesty’s advice, and upon not hazarding the throw- 
ing himself back by coming up to London and attempting to 
attend the House of Lords at the commencement of the 
Session. The assassintition of Mr Drummond, for Lord Mel- 
bourne fears it must be called so, is indeedta dreadful thing. 
Lord Melbourne is not surprised, for people are very apt to 
turn all their wrath and indignation upon the man from whom 
they €M5tually receive an answer which they do not like, without 
in the least considering whether he is really responsible for it. 
Lord Melbourne used often to be himself assailed with threats 
of personal violence. Sometimes he took notice of them by 
swearing the peace against those who used them, and havi*^ 
thorn boipid over in sureties. Sometimes he disregarded them, 
but he does not thhik it either prudent or justifiable entirely 
to neglect such intimations. Lord Melbourne does not wonder 
that this event brings to your Majesty’s recollection what has 
taken place ^n your own case. 

HaJlam is, in Lord Melbourne’s opinion, right about Ireland. 
Her advocates are very loud in tl^ir outcry, but she has not 
really much to complain of. • 

Lord Melbourne was very glad to hear of the marriage of 
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Prince Augustus of Coburg with the Princess Clementine, as 
he apprehend^ that the connection must be very agreeable to 
your Majesty. - 

Lord Melbourne begs tc^ be respectfully and affectionately 
remembered to His Rdyal Highness. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall, 2Bth January 1843. 

Sir James Graham, with humble duty, begs to inform your 
Majesty, that the prisoner Daniel MacNaghten was fully oom- 
mitted for trial this afternoon. He jwas not defended before 
the Magistrates ; but in his manner he was quite cool, in> 
telligent, and collected ; he asked no questions, but he ex- 
pressed a wish to have copies of the Depositions. 

His trial will probably commence on Friday or Saturday 
next, and there is reason ib believe t^at, at the request of his 
relatives in Glasgow, counsel will be retained, and that the plea 
of insanity will be raised in his defence.^ 

Every preparation is in progress to meet this vag^ and 
dangerous excuse. It will turn out that the pistols were 
bought at Paisley by MacNaghten on the 6th of August last ; 
and information has reached Sir James Graham, which, he 
thinks, will prove that MacNaghten is a Chartist, tha^ he has 
attended political meetings at Glasgow, and that he has taken 
a violent part in politics. He yesterday saw a Presbyterian 
clergyman, who prayed with him ; ,who pointed out the 
atrocity of his crime, the innocence of his victim, the pangs of 
sorrowing relative, and who exhorted him to contrition and 
repentance. Some impression was made at the moment ; but 
his general demeanour is marked by cold reserve and hardness 
of heart* 


Viscount Mdbourne to Queen Victoria. 

Brocket ^all, 2nd FeUhary 1843. 

I 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks much for the letter of the 30th idt., which he 
received here yesterday morning. He believea it is more 
prudent not to go to London, but he greatly regrets that his 

1 He waa defended by four coonsll, including Mr Oockbum, afterwards Lord Chief • 
justice. 
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not doing so will deprive him for so long a time of the honour 
and pleasure of seeing your Majes^. 

The Duke of Sussex aoquainted Lord Melbourne «and took 
his opinion before he issued his dards for the dinner. Lord 
Melbourne does not think that he can have any idea of playing 
the part to which Lord Erroll alluded. It is better that a 
dinner should be given some\^ere. He having lathing of the 
kind would look too mubh like giving lip the whole business and 
disbanding the party. Lord Melbourne entirely agrees with 
your Majesty as to the political conduct which ought to be 
pursued by the •members of the Royal Bamily, but he re- 
members no time in which they have been induced to act with 
so much prudence and propriety. Your Majesty will see in 
Adolphus the very prominent share which the Duke of Cumber- 
land,^ the General of Culloden, took in the Party contentions of 
those days. He was a strong partisan and in a great measure 
the foimder of the Whig party. Lord Melbourne has often 
heard George IV. converse upon that subject, and he used to 
contend that it was quite impossible for a Prince of Wales in 
this country to avoid taking an active part in politics and 
political contentions. The fact is, that George III. did not 
discoftrage this in his own family sufficiently, and the King of 
Hanover always said that his father had encouraged him in 
the active part which he took, and which certainly was suffi- 
ciently objectionable. 

TheSissassination of Drummond is indeed a horrible event. 
Lord Melbourne does not see as yet any clear, distinct, and 
certain evidence of what were the real motives and object of the 
man. But we shall hehr upon his trial what it is that he urges. 
Your Majesty will, of course, recollect that tbe Jury acquitted 
Oxford, and there then was nothing to do but to acquiesce in 
the verdict. If the Jury should take a similar view of this 
man’s crime, it will be impossible for the Government to do 
anything to remedy the evil which Lord Melbourne tlfinks will 
be caused by such a decision. Lord Melbourne knew Mr 
Drummond pretty well. He used formerly to be much in 
Hertfordshire, both at Hatfield and at Gorhambury, and Loid 
Melbourne has often met him at both places, and thought him 
with all the rest of the world, a very quiet, gentlemaidy, and 
agrpeable man. Lord Melbourne very well remembers the 
murder of Mr Perceval and Bellingham’s trial. Lord Mel- 
bourne was ^hen in the House of Commons, but was not present 

1 This Dake died unmarried in 1765, and hii^ephew, the fourth son of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, was created Duke of Oamberlanwin 1766. He in his turn died without 
issue, in 1790, and in 1799 the fifth son of George III. (afterwards King of Hanoreqij^ 
reodred the same title. 
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at the time th^’crime was perpetrated. There were differences 
of opinion as to the manner in which Sir James Mansfield 
conduct^ the trial. Manv thought that he ought to have 
given more time, which was asked for on the part of the 
prisoner, in order to search for evidence at Liverpool. But 
the law which he laid down in his charge is certainly sound, 
correct, andceasonal&le. Lord Melbourne is very glad to think 
that your Majesty has not to go to th^House of Lords to-day. 


Viscotiht M^oume to Queen Fiftona. 

BROCKET Hall, Zrd February 1^. 

. . . Lord Melbourne thinks that the Speech was very well 
and judiciously drawn ; the only paragraph which he does not 
like is that about the American treaty.^ It betrays too great 
an anxiety for peace, and too much fear of war.^ 

. 

The Queen of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laeken, eth F^ruary 1843. 

My beloved Victokia,— am quite of your opinion'^about 
balls. Nothing can change what cannot change, and I consider 
all these things, which have always been a bore to me, as a 
matter of duty and not otherwise. The duties of station are 
to be fulfilled like the others, and my first and most 'pleasant 
duty is to do all that your Uncle may command or wish. 
Your Uncle was much shocked by your answer about Miss 
Meyer^ whom he considered of uncommon beauly. He is 
quite in love witfi her picture, and is very anxious to discover 
who she is. The other pictures of the hook of beauty he aban- 
dons to you, and they are certainly worthy of a book of ugliness. 

. . . Y(^s most devotedly, Louise. 


The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laekbn, lOiA F^ruary 1843. 

My dbabbst Viotokia, — ... I am arery muclf gratified 
by your having shown my hasty scrawl to Sir Robert Feel, • 

1 See ante, pp. 368, 370, The treaty had been negotiated by Lord Ashburton. 

2 ** By the treaty which Her Malesty has concluded with the United States of America, 
and by the adjustment of those differences which, from their long coiftlnuance, had ea«> 
dangered the preservation of peace. Her Majesty trusts that the amicable relations of 
the two countries have been confirm^" 

3 Bugdnie Meyer, step-daughter olIKlolonel Ourwood, O.B., married the first Viscount • 
ssher. Master of the B^lls. The Queen had written that she did not admire that style 
of beauty. 
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and that the sincere expression of a conscientious opinion 
should have given him pleasure. » 

It was natural at first that you should not have likefl to take 
him as your Premier ; many circumstances united against 
him. But I must say for you and your family, as well as for 
England, it was a great blessing that so firm and honourable a 
man as Peel should have become the head*‘of youriAdministra- 
tion. The State madtome breaks often down in consequence 
of mistakes made forty and fifty years ago ; so it was in 
France* where even Louis XIV. had already laid the first 
foundation for wflat happened nea^^ly^ hundred years after- 
wards. 

I t)elieve, besides, Sir Robert sincorely and warmly attached 
to you, and as you say with great trutk»^ quite above mere party 
feeling. Poor Lady Peel must be much affected by what has 
happened. . . . Your truly devoted Uncle, 

Leopold R. 


Viscount Melbourne to Quee^ Victoria. 

^ -i^OCKET HALL, 12th Fehrvory 1843. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received here on Friday last, the 10th, your Majesty’s letter 
of the 8th, which gave him great pleasure, and for which he 
gratefully thanks your Majesty. Lord Melbourne is getting 
better, and hopes soon to be nearly as well as he was before 
this last attack, but he still finds his left hand and arm and 
his left leg very much ^affected, and he does not recover his 
appetite, and worse still, he is very sleepl^s at night, an 
evil which he is very little used to, and of which he is very 
impatient. . . . • 

Lord Melbourne adheres to all he said about Lord Ash- 
burton and th^^ Treaty, but he thinks more fire than otherwise 
would have taken place was drawn upon Lord Ashburton by 
the confident declaration of Stanley that his appointment was 
generally approved. The contrary is certainly the cas^ 
Th^re is much of popular objection to him from his American 
connection and his supposed strong American interests. Lady 
•‘Ashburton, with whom he received a large fortime, is a born 
Am^ican. But he is supposed to possess much funded 
property in that country, and to have almost as strong an 
interest in its welfare as in that of Great Britain. With all 
this behind, it is a bad thing to say|that his appointment was 
* liable to no suspicion or objection^ It seems to Lord Mel-^ 
bourne that what with Ellenborough with the Gates of Ghuznee 
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upon his shoulders,^ and Ashburton with the American Treaty 
round his neclf*, the Ministiy have nearly as heavy a load upon 
them aSiithey can stand up under, and Lord Melbourne would 
not be surprised if they weiae to lighten themselves of one or the 
other. . 


• Viscount Mdboume to Qi&m Victoria. 

BROCKET Hall, 13^;^ Fehrwi^ 1848. 

Lord Melbourne prefentd his humble dutjf to your Majesty, 
and has just recolli^tticl that in the letter which he* wrote 
yesterday, he omittedijfcp advert to a part of your Majesty’s 
last to which your Majesty may expect some answer. He 
means the part relating to the character and situation of a 
Prince of Wales in this country. George IV. was so conscious 
of having mixed himself most unrestrainedly in politics, and of 
having taken a very general part in opposition to his father’s 
Gov^tnment and wishes, that he ^as naturally anxious to 
exonerate himself from blame, and to blame it upon the neces- 
sity of his position r^her , than upon his own restless and 
intermeddling disposition. * But Lord Melbourne agrees with 
your Majesty that his excuse was neither valid nor justifiable, 
and Lord Melbourne earnestly hopes that your Majesty and the 
Prince may be successful in training and instructing the young 
Prince of Wales, and to make him imder stand correctly his 
real position and its duties, and to enable him to withstand the 
temptations and seductions with which he will find himself 
beset, when he approaches the age of twenty-one. It is true 
that Sir John made the observation, which Lord Melbourne 
mentioned to your Majesty, and which you now remember 
correctly. He made it to Sir James Graham, when he went to 
talk t(x him about the offence which William IV. had taken 
at the Buchess of Kent’s marine excursion ; at the receiv- 
ing of royal salutes. Your Majesty was not very long in the 
situation of an acknowledged, admitted, and certain Heir 
Apparent, but still long enough to be aware of the use which 
those around you were inclined to make of that sit^pation and 
of the petitions and applications which it naturally produce<^ 
from others, and therefore to have an idea of the diffio^ties 
of it. 

Lord Melbourne heartily wishes your Majesty, every success 
in the interesting and important task in which you are engaged 
of forming the character ^d disposition of the young Prince. ^ 

1 The Somnaath Proclamation oreated a good deal of ridicule. 
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Qtteen Adelaide to Queen Victorig>. 

OaI^ord house. \i.th F^ynunty 1843. 

My deabest Niece, — ^Your delightful letter of Tuesday gave 
me such pleasure and satisfaction that I must thank yv>u with 
"^all my heart for it. Your happiness, and your gratitude for 
that happiness, is most pratifjwng to my feelings, having loved 
you from your inf ancy^ tfimost as much as if you had been m;!^ 
own child. It is therefore happiness to me to hear from your- 
self thifiee expressions to which you gave vent. I thank God 
that you have sdbh an excellent husbaxid, so well calculated 
to make you happy and to assist you in your arduous duties by 
his Advice, as well as his help in sharing your troubles. I pray 
that your domestic happiness may last uninterruptedly, and 
that you may enjoy it through a long, long period of many, 
many years. You cannot say too much of yourself and dear 
Albert when you write to me, for it is a most interesting subject 
to my heart, I assure you. % 

What a shame to ha'^e put on darling little Victdtia a 
powdered wig / Poor dear child must hi|ye looked very strange 
with it ! Did her brother appear in einer Allonge-Periicke ? . . 

I shftll hope to follow you to tdwn early next month, and 
look forward with great pleasure to seeing you so soon again. 
Forgive me my horrible scrawl, and with my best love to 
dearest Albert, believe me, ever, my dearest Victoria, your 
most affectionate and faithfully devoted Aunt, Adelaide. 

Pray tell your dear mother, with my affectionate love, that 
I will answer her letter, to-morrow. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgian^, 

Windsor Castle, lith Februagf 1843. 

* 

My deabest Uncle, — ^Many thanks for your kind letter of 
the 10th, which I received on Sunday. I am only a little 
wee bit distressed at your writing on the \0th, and not taking 
any notice of the dearest, happiest day in my life, to which I 
owd the {A'esent grea^ domestic happiness I now enjoy, and 
•which is much greater than I deserve, though certainly my 
Kensington life for the last six or seven years had been one of 
great misery and oppression, and I may expect some little 
retribution, afid, inde^, after my accession, there was a great 
d^l of woiry. Inde^ I am grat^ul for possessing (reaU/y 
f^vUlwul vanity or flatt^y or hlindnes^ the most perfect being 
a husband in existence, or who ever did exist ; and I doubt 
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whether anybody ever did love or respect anbther as I do my 
dear Angel ! t^d indeed^ Providence has ever mercifully 
protected us, through manifold dangers and trials, and I feel 
confident will continue to do so; and then let outward storms 
and trials and sorrows be sent us, and we can bear all. ... 

I could not help smiling at the exactitude about Monday 
the 19th of June ; if is a great happiness to us to think with 
such certainty (^.F.) of your kind '^ait, which would suit 
perfectly. A propoa of this, I am anxious to tell you that we 
are full of hope of paying you in August a little visit^^hich 
last year was in so ii^ancholy a way inteiArupted ; but we 
think that for many reasons it would be better for us to pay 
you our first visit only at Ostende and not at Brussels or LaekBn ; 
you could lodge us anywhere, and we deed then bring but very 
few people with us — ^it might also facilitate the meeting with 
Albert’s good old grandmother, who fears to cross the sea, and 
whose great wish is to behold Albert again — and would not be 
so difficult (pour la \k,re fc^) in many ways. I could, never- 
theless^ see Bruges and Ghent from tnence by help of the rail- 
road, and return the same day to Ostend. 

What you say aboufTPeel is very just. Good Lord Mel- 
bourne is much better. ♦ • 

I hope soon to hear more about Joinville and Donna Fran- 
cesca. Now, ever your devoted Niece, Victoiua R. 

We are all very well (unberufen) and move, to our horror, to 
town on Friday. 


Sir^Eobert Peel to Queen Victoria, 

WmiEHALL, Fd>rmry (1843). 

* (Saturday morning,) 

Sir Rcjbert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that the debate was 
brought to a close this morning about half -past three o’clock. 
The motion of Lord Howick ^ was rejected by a large majority, 
tide number being — 

For the Motion . . . .• . lol 

Against it 305 

Majority 114 

• 


The chief speakers wei^ Mr R. Cobifien and Lord John ^ 

To so iuto Oommlttee on ihe depnssioa of the znaniifaetaxing indostry. The debate 
mainly on the Oom laws. 
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RuBsell in favouf of the motion, Mr Attwood, Lord Francis 
Egerton, and Sir Robert Peel against it. * 

In the course of the evening there was much excitement 
and animated discussion, in consequence of the speech of Mr 
Cobden, who is the chief patron of the Anti-Corn Law^eague. 

* Mr Cobden with great vehemence of manner observed more 
than once that Sir Robert Pqel ought tcf be held^individiuilly 
responsible for the dis^rfess of the country.^ 

Coupling these expressions with the language frequently 
held a4the meetings of the Anti-Corn Law League, and by the 
press in connection with it. Sir Robert Peel in replying to Mr 
Cobden charged him with holding language calculated to 
excHe to personal violence. 


Qtieen Victoria to the Earl of Lincoln^ 

4 BUCKINIHAM PALA.CB, F^ruary 1843. 

' c. 

The Queen, immediately on her arrival yesterday, went to 
look as the new Chapel, with which fiRe is much pleased, but 
was extremely disappointed to find it still in such a backward 
state. As it is of the utmost importance to the Queen to be 
able to wse it very soon, she wishes Lord Lincoln would be so good 
as to hurry on the work as much as possible ; perhaps Lord 
Idncolifr could increase the number of workmen, as there seemed 
to her to be very few there yesterday. 


c 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

Brocket Hall, 2l8t February^ 1843. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received safely your Majesty's letter of the 18th inst. 
Lord Melbourne entreats your Majesty that you never will 
think for a moment that you can tire him by questions, ^r 
that it can be to him anything but a great pleasure to answer 
^ them, file will be <Snly too happy if any ii^ormation that he 

1 Vo this attack Feel replied with ezcessiye warmth, amid the frantic cheering of his 
party, who almost refused to hear Cobden's explanation in reply. Feel, alarmed at the 
fate of Drummond, thought (or affected to think) that Cobden was singling him out as a 
fit object for assattination. For years Cobden resented this language of Feel most deeply. 
** Peel’s atrodous conduct towards me ought not to be lost sight of,” he wrote in February 
1846. A rapprochement was effected by Miss Maatineau — see her letter to Feel (Parker, 
yol. iii. p. Sto) — and a reference to the matter bji^israeli in the House of Commons led 
to satisfactory explanations on both sides. ^ • 

3 Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
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possesses or can procure can be of the least dse or pleasure to 
your Majesty. Lord Melb(|ume conceives that your Majesty 
must be Surprised at his complaining of sleeplessness. He is 
much obliged by the suggestion of the camphor. He mentioned 
it to thoigentleman who attends him, and he said that it was a 
very good thing, and certainly has a soothing and quieting 
effect, and that in f^ct there was some in the draught which 
Lord Melbourne now takes at night.* J3ut Lord Melbourne 
has taken to going down to dinner with those who are in the 
house, and sitting up afterwards until near twelve o’ cloak, and 
since he has done thi^he has slept better.® We expect the 
Duke and Duchess of Bedford for two nights on Wednesday 
next. Lord and Lady Uxbridge and Ella and Constance often 
come over in the morning and eat th^ir luncheon here, which 
Lord Melbourne takes very kindly of them. George Byng^ 
came the other morning in a waistcoat of Peel’s velveteen. 
Lord Strafford brought the whole piece off the manufacturer, 
and let George Byng have ^nough for a waistcoat. It is a dull 
blue stuff, and the device and inscrij^tion not very clear nor 
easy to make out.* 

Adolphus is, as AberSfeen says, too rigidly Tory, but there 
are plenty of narratives of the same period, such as Beliham ® 
and others, of whom it may be said with equal truth that they 
are too Whig. . . . 

Lord Melbourne read the Edinburgh on Madame d’Arblay, 
which is certainly Macaulay’s, but thought it unnecessarily 
severe upon Queen Charlotte, and that it did not do her justice, 
and also that it rather countenanced too much Miss Burney’s 
dislike to her situation. It appears td Lord Melbourne that 
Miss Burney waepwell enough contented to live in the Palace 
and receive ];jer salary, but that she was surprised and dis- 
gusted as soon as she found that she was expected to give up 
some pajt of her time to conform to some rules, and to perform 
some duty. Lord Melbourne is sorry to say that he missed 
the article on Children’s Books,* a subject of much importance, 
and in which he is much interested. 

•Lord Melbourne has received the engraving of the Princess, 
and is much pleased by it, and returns many thai^s. lb is 
very pretty, very spirited, and as far dfe Lord M^boume’s 

1 Brother-in-law of Lord Uxbridge, and afterwards Earl of Strafford. * 

2 The allusion is to a hoax played on the Premier, by a presentation made to him of 
a piece of the then novel fabric, velveteen, stamped with a free-trade design. Peel 
afterwards wrote that he was unaware that the specimen bore “ any allusion to any 
matters which are the subject of public controversy.” , 

3 William Belsham (1752-1827) wro|e, in twelve volumes, A History of Qreal Britain 
t§ the Condusion of the Peace of Amiaa in 1802. 

* In the Quarterly Reviete^ by Lady Eastlake. 
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recollection serves him, very like. Lord Melhpurne remains, 
ever, your Majesty’s faithful, devoted, and attached ^ervant. 


Sir Bobert Feel to Queen Victoria, 

Whtfbhall (4th March 1843). f 

> (Sunday morning.) 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave acquaint your Majesty that the prisoner 
MacNaghten was acquitted last night, after a trial which lasted 
twoMays, upon the ground of insanity. 

The fuller account of* the evidence which Sir Robert Peel 
has seen is on the accompanying newspaper. 

The only other information which has reached Sir Robert 
Peel is contained in a note (enclosed) from Mr Maule, the 
solicitor to the Treasury, who condu(?ted the prosecution. The 
three Judges ^ appear to^have concurred in opinion, that the 
evidence of insanity was so strong as to require a verdict of 
acquittal — and the Chief Justice adviSed the Jury to find that 
ve^d® without summing up the Evidence or delivering any 
detailed charge upon the facts of the case and the law bearing 
upon them. 

It is a lamentable reflection that a man may be at the same 
time so*insane as to be reckless of his own life and the lives of 
others, and to be pronounced free from moral responsibility, 
and yet capable of preparing for the commission of murder 
with the utmost cautioh and deliberation, and of taking every 
step which shall enable him to commit it with certainty. 


Sir Bobert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall, March 1843. 

Sir Robert Peel, with his humble duty to your Majesty, beg^ 
leave to acquaint your Majesty that the House of Commons 
was occuf^i^ last lught with the attack upon Lord Ellen- 
borough for the Somnauth Proclamation.® 

The motion was made by Mr Vernon Smith.® The resolu- 
tion proposed condemned the Proclamation as unwise, inde- 
corous and rSprehensible. Mr Vernon Smith was followed by 

1 C8iief Jostioe Tindal, and Jlistioes Williams anh Coleridge. 

® > See ante, p. 446. > ^ 

8 Bobert Vernon Smith CISOO-ISTS), afterwards President of the Board of Control, 
created Lord Lyveden in 1859. 
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Mr Emerson Tennent,i one of the Secretaries to the Board of 
Controul. * ^ 

Mr Macaulay next spoke, and condemned the conduct of 
Lord EUenborough in a speech of great bitterness and great 
ability.. 

The motion was negatived by a majority of 242 to 1 57. • 

The minority incHided Lord ^shley. Sir Robert Inglis, and 
six other gentlemen, who generally l^^pport your Majesty’s 
servants. 

The debate was a very animated one, with a strong jpfusion 
of Party zeal. ^ • 


Queen Victoria to Sir Edbert PeeL 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 12th March 184S. 

The Queen returns the paper of the Lord Chancellor’s to 
Sir Robert Peel with her best thanks. 

The law may be perfect, but how it it that whenever a case 
for its application arises, it proves to be of no avail ? We have 
seen the trials of OxfffiL and MacNaghten conducted by the 
ablest lawyers of the day — liord Denman, Chief Justice 8['indal, 
and Sir Wm. Follett,* — and they allow and advise the Jury to 
pronounce the verdict of Not Ouilty on account of Insanity ^ — 
whilst everybody is moralFy convinced that both malefactors 
were perfectly conscious and aware of what they did ! It 
appears from this, that the force of the law is entirely put into 
the Judge’s hands, and that it depends merely upon his charge 
whether the law is to be applied or not.* Could not the Legisla- 
ture lay down tljat rule which the Lord Chancellor does in his 
paper, and which Chief Justice Mansfield did in the case of 
Bellingham * and why could not the Judges be hound to 
interpret the law in this and no other sense in their charges 
to the Juries ? ^ • 


9 The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victorui. 

Foreign^Officb, JforcA 18^. 

Lord Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty.^ 
In obedience to your Majesty’s commands he has endeavotir^ 

1 James Emerson (1804«1869), afterwards Sir James Emerson Tenneqt, H.P. for Belfast, 
author of Letters from the ^gean, etc. 

. 2 Solicitor-General. His health gare way in middle li&, and he died in 1845. 

3 In consequence of the manner i|^hich the trial terminated, and the feeling excited 
in tiie country, the House of Lords pw certain questions on the subject ef criminal Insanity * 
to the Judges, whose answers have been since ccmsidered as establishing the law. 
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to consider the letter of the Grand Duke of Baden with refer- 
ence to the position of the Princess Maryi ifl this country. 
Lord Aberdeen does not find in iSke proceedings of •the Con- 
ference of Great Powers at Vienna, at Aix la Chapelle, or at 
Paris, anything which can materially affect the question. 

*^The great difficulty with respect to the Princess appears to 
arise from the fact that in this country the re^ and pre- 
cedence of every pqrSbn are regulated and fixed by law. 
Should Majesty be disposed to deviate from the strict 
obsen^nce of this, although Lord Aberdeen cannot doubt 
that it would receive a very general acquiescence, it is still 
possible that the Princess might be* exposed to occasional 
disappointment and mortification. . . . 

There is a consideration, to which Lord Aberdeen would 
humbly advert, which may not altogether be unworthy of 
your Majesty’s notice. Your Majesty does not wish to 
encourage alliances of this description ; and although there 
may be no danger of their frequent occurrence, it cannot be 
denied that an additional inducement would exist if Priiicesses 
always retained their own rank in this country. 

On the whole. Lord Aberdeen wouW*numbly submit to your 
Majesty that the Princess might be received by your Majesty, 
in the first instance, with such distinction as was due to her 
birth — either by a Royal carriage being sent to bring her to 
your Majesty’s presence, or in any manner which your Majesty 
might command — ^with the understanding that she should 
permanently adopt the title and station of her husband. Your 
Majesty’s favour and protection, afforded to her in this char- 
acter will probably realise all the expectations of the Grand 
Duke ; and, without acknowledging any positj^re claim or right, 
your Majesty would secure the gratitude of the Princess. 


Qmen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel, 

Buckingham Palace, nth March 1843. 

The Queen has spoken again to the Prince about the Levels, 
wMo has kindly coimented to do what cairbe of use and con- 
t venience to the Queen. There is one circumstance which 
must be considered and settled, and which the Queen omitted 
to mention to Sir Robert Peel when she saw him. The chief, 
indeed the cfhly, object of having these Levies, is to save the 
Queen the extreme fqfiigv>e of the PreaervtaMona which would 

1 The Princess Mary of Baden had recently mar^lMl the Marquis of Donglas, eldest so» 
of the Duke of Hamilton. See p. 439. 
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com© in such a rmsa together when the Q,\xeeT^^held them herself ; 
the Prince natilrally holds the Levees for the Queen, and repre- 
servts hers could not therefore everybody who was presented 
to him be made to understand that this would be tantamount 
to a presentation to the Queen herself ? There might perhaps 
be an objection on the part of people presented to kneel and* 
kiss the Priiyse’s hand. But th^f ccmld be obviated by merely 
l:kaving the people named to the Priiac^ The inconvenience 
would be so great if nobody at all could be presented till late in 
the season, that something must, be devised to get o^r this 
difficulty. ^ • 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

DowinNO Street, IBth March 1843. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to submit«to your IS^p^jesty that should your 
Majesty determine that the Prince should hold Levies on be- 
half of your Majesty, tba best course will be to announce the 
intention from the Lord Cluimberlain’s Office in terms the 
following purport : 

“ His Royal Highness Prince Albert will, by Her Majesty’s 
command, hold a Lev6e on behalf of Her Majesty on — ■— 

“ It is Her Majesty’s pleasure that presentations to the 
Prince at this Lev6© shall be considered equivalent to presenta- 
tions to the Queen. ^ 

“ Addresses to Her Majesty may be presented to Her 
Majesty through* the Secretary of State, or may be reserved 
until Her Majesty can hold a Lev6e in person.” 

Sir Robert Peel humbly submits to your l^Jajesty that it 
would not be advisable to prohibit by notice in the Gazette 
subsequent presentations to your Majesty. It will probably 
aMwer every purpose to state that they shall be considered 
^uivalent, and when your Majesty shall hold a Lev6e it may 
be then notified at •the time that second presentations are hot 
necessary, v # 

When the Prince shall hold the Lev6e, it may be mad© known 
at the time, without any formal public notification, that 
kneeling and the kissing of hands will not be reqfdred. 

Sir Robert Peel hopes that the effect qjf holding these Levies 
may be materially to reli||l^re your Majesty, but it is of course » 
difficult to speak with certointy. He was under the impression 
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that in the reign«of Queen Anne, Prince George had occasion- 
ally held Levies on the part of the Queen durStig the Queen’s 
.indisposition, but on searching the IShzzette of the time he cannot 
find any record of this. i. 


Queen Victoiia ft) Sir Rdbeft Peel, t 

f 

Claremont, March 1S43. 


Th^iQueen has received Sir Robert’s letter, and quite ap- 
proves of his su^estions concerning tjie Levies. The Prince 
is quite ready to do whatever may be thought right, and the 
Qu^n wishes Sir Robert to act upon the plan he has laid before 
her in his letter of yesterday. Perhaps it would be right before 
TnA.kmg anything public to consider the question of Drawing- 
Rooms likewise, which are of such importance to the trades- 
people of London. It would be painful for the Queen to think 
that she should be the cause of disappointment and loss to this 
class of her subjects, pWticularly at this moment of^ com- 
mercial stagnation. The Queen conce d es that it would be the 
right thing that the same principle find down for the Levies 
shoulif be followed with regard to*Drawing-Rooms, the Prince 
holding them for her. The Queen is anxious to have soon 
Sir Robert’s opinion upon this subject. The Queen on looking 
at the almanac finds that only the two next weeks are available 
for these purposes before Easter. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victorp. 

• Whkbhall, ^7th March 1843. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and hastens. tq reply to your Majesty’s note of this ddte. 

Sir Robert Peel assures your Majesty that he does not think 
that there is the slightest ground for apprehension on the 
occasion of the Lev6e, but Sir Robert Peel will, without t^e 
slightest allusion to your Majesty’s communication to him, 
make personal enquiries into the police arfhngements, and see 
that every precaution possible shall be taken. 

He begs, however, humbly to assure your Majesty that there 
never has reached him any indication of a hostile feeling 
towards the‘ Prince. It could only proceed from some person 
of deranged intellect,, and he thinks it would be almost im- 
possible for such a person to act ujl^n it on the occasion of % 
Lev6e. 
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It may tend to remove or diminish your Majesty’s anxiety 
to know that Sit Robert Peel has ivalked home every night 
from the House of Common^, and, notwithstanding frequent 
menaces and intimations of danger, he has not met with 
any obstruction. 

He earnestly hopes that your Majesty will dismiss from your 
mind any apprehension, and sipcerely believes that your 
Meyesty may ao so with entire confiden®.^ But nothing shall 
be neglected. 


Qtieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. • 

BUOEINQHiSi PALACE, 2%th MOTCh 1843. 

My deabest Uncle, — I had the pleasure of receiving your 
kind letter of the 24th, on Sunday. How lucky you are to 
have seen the comet ! * It is distinctly to he seen here, and has 
been seen by many people, but we hav^ till now looked out in 
vain fo * it. We shall, however, persevere. 

We left dear Claremont with great regret, and since our 
return have been regaled wi^i regular March winds, w]^ch, 
however, have not kept me from my daily walks. To-day it is 
•finer again. 

It is most kind and good of dearest Albert to hold these 
Levies for me, which will be a great relief for hereafter fqp me. 
Besides cela le met dans sa position ; he and I must be one, so 
that I can onXy he represent^ by him. I think this, therefore, 
a good thing for that reason also ; and j[Iod knows, he, dear 
angel, deserves to be the highest in everything. 

Our Consecratioif went off extremely well, and the Chapeljs 
delightful, and so convenient. I am sure you will like it. 

You will be glad to hear that dear old Eos (who is still at 
Claremont^ is going on most favourably ; they attribute this 
sudden attack to her over-eating (she steals whenever she can 
get anything), living in too warm rooms, and getting too little 
exercise since she was in London. Certainly her wind was not 
in t!ie slightest degree afifeoted by her accident, for in the 
^autumn she coursed better than all the oth^ young dc^s, and 
ran and fetched pheasants, etc., from any distance, and ran 
about the very evening she was taken so ill, as if nothing wAs 
the matter. Evidently part of her lungs must be very sound 
still ; and they say no one’s lungs are quite sound. * She must 

1 Its appearance gave rise to much discussion among astronomers. On the 17tk 
Sir Herschel saw its nucleus from p>llingwoo(l in Kent, and on the following night 
a dim B^la only ; so it was probably reoeding with great Telocity. 
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be well starved^ poor thing, and not allowed to sleep in beds, 
as she generally does. 


Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, . 

« Bbo^^JOET HAliL, 2nd AprU 1843. 

• c 

Lor|i Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He received yesterday morning your Majesty’s letter of the 
SOtl^lt., for which he sincerely thanks your Majesty. Lord 
Melbourne is d^ghted to find that ^our Majesty was pleased 
with the bouquet. The daphnes are neither so numerous nor 
BO* fine €ks they were, but there are still enough left to make 
another bouquet, which Lord Melbourne will take care is sent 
up by his cart to-morrow, and left at Buckingham Palace. 
Lord Melbourne is very much touched and obSged by your 
Majesty’s very kind advice, which he will try his utmost to 
follow, as he himself believes thaj^ his health entirely depends 
upon his keeping up h^ stomach in good order and faee from 
derangement. He owns that he is very incredulous about the 
unwholesomeness of dry champagfiBf and he does not think 
thaWihe united opinion of the ^ole College of Physicians and 
of Surgeons would persuade him upon these points — ^he cannot 
think that a “ Hohenlohe ” glass of dry champagne, i,e, half a* 
schoppen,^ can be prejudicial. Lord and Lady Erroll ® and Lord 
Auckfeind and Miss Eden are coming in the course of the week, 
and they would be much surprised not to get a glass of cham- 
pagne with their dinner. Lord Melbourne is very glad to learn 
that the Prince’s L^ee did well, and feels that His Royal 
Highness undertaking this duty must beta great relief and 
assistance to your Majesty. Lord Melbourne hopes to see the 
Baron here when he comes. The spring still delays and hangs 
back, but it rains to-day, which Lord Melbourne hopes will 
bring it on. ‘ ® 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, • 

* • BuOElNaaAf faiaoe, Uh AprU 1843. * 

.^Peabest Uncle, — ^Many thanks for your very kind letter of 
the 31st, which I received on Sunday, just as our excellent 
friend Stookmar made his appearance. He made us very happy 
by his excellent accounts of you oZZ, including dearest Louise^ 

1 A schoppen is about a pint ; it is the same ^rd etymologically as ** scoop.*’ 

2 William George, seyenteenth Earl of EiroU, mlnled a sister of the first Earl of MosAer. 
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and the children he says are so grown ; Leo bfting nearly as tall 
as Louise ! Eh revanche he will, I hope, tell you how prosper- 
ous he feund us all ; and liow surprised and pleased he was 
with the children ; he also«is struck with Albert junior’s like- 
ness to bis dearest papa, which everybody is struck with. In- 
deed, dearest Uncle, I will venture to say that not only no^ 
Royal Menage is to be found eqi^l ix> ours, but no other menage - 
is to be compared to ours, nor is any be compared, take 

him altogether, to my dearest Angel ! . . * 

Sir Roheri Peel to Queen Victoria. 

Whitehall, eth AprU 1^3. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and has this moment received your Majesty’s note. 

Sir Robert Peel will immediately make enquiry in the first 
instance in respect to the correctness of the report of the 
dinner. The omission of the health of the Prince is certainly 
very strange — ^it would be Very unusifal at any public dinner — 
but seems quite unaccountable at a dinner given in connection 
with the interests of oim^of the Royal Theatres. 

The toasts are generally prepared not by the chairmaqiof the 
meeting, but by a committee ; but still the omission of the 
name of the Prince ought to have occurred at once to the Duke 
of Cambridge, and there cannot be a doubt that he might have 
rectified, and ought to have rectified, the omission. • 

Sir Robprt Peel is sure your Majesty will approve of his 
ascertaining in the first instance the real facts of the case — 
whether the report be a correct one, and if a correct one, who 
are the parties by whom the arrangements in respect to the 
toasts were*made. ^ 

This bein^done. Sir Robert Peel will then apply himself to 
the execution of your Majesty’s wishes, in the manner pointed 
out by Vo'ir Majesty. • 

He begs humbly to assure your Majesty that he enters most 
fully into your Majesty’s very natural feelings, and that he shall 
always have the greatest pleasure in giving effect to your Ma- 
jesty’s wishes in matters of this nature, and in proving himself 
worthy of the coiCfidence your Majesty •is kindly ^leasecf to 
repose in him. _ • 

^ir Robert Ped to Queen Victoria.m 

WHITEHAlIi, 6th April 1843. 

Sir Robert Peel, with^his humble duty to your Majesty, i 
nastens to make a communication to your Majesty, on the sub- 
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jeot of your Maj^ty’s letter of this morning, which he hopes 
will remove from ji^our Majesty’s mind any unfavourable im- 
pression with regard to the toasts at the theatrical dinner, or to 
the conduct of the Duke of Cambridge in reference to them. 

Sir Robert Peel, since he addressed your Majesty, hei^s made 
^ 3 nqui^y from Colonel Wood, the member for Brecon, who was 
present at the meeting. ‘ ^ , 

In order to have th^ teal statement of the case. Sir Robert 
Peel didT not mention the object of the enquiry. The following 
were ti^ questions and the answers : — 

Q. What were the toasts at the theatrical dinner last night ? 

Colonel Wood. The first was Thi Queen and the Prince, 
The ‘Duke said he thought he could not give the health of the 
Queen in a manner more satisfactory than by coupling with 
the name of Her Majesty that of her illustrious Consort. 

Colonel Wood said that his impression was that the Duke 
meant to do that which would be most respectful to the Prince,, 
and that he had in his mind when he united the name of the 
Prince with that of yout' Majesty, *the circumstances ctf the 
Prince having recently held the Lev6e on behalf of your 
Majesty. 

It might perhaps have been better had His Royal Highness 
adhered to the usual custom, and proposed the health of the 
Prince distinctly and separately, but he humbly submits to 
your Majesty that the intention of His Royal Highness must 
have been to show respect to the Prince. 

The reports of public dinners are frequently incqrrect, the 
reporters being sometimes placed at a great distance from 
the chairman. « 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, * 

Whitehall, 12tk Ap ^ 1843. 

Sir Robert Ael presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and will not fail to forward by the first opportunity the letter 
to Lord Ellenborough which accompanied your Majesty’s note. 

In consequence of his conversation yesterday morning witfi 
Baron Stockmar, Sijj Robert Peel begs ta mention to your 
Majesty that he saw to-day a private letter from Berlin, which 
mentioned that the King of Hanover had apparently abandoned 
the intention of visiting England this year, but that on the 
receipt of some letters from England, which he suspected to be 
written for the purpose of discouraging his visit, the King 
•suddenly changed intention an<4 wrote a letter to your 
Majesty, stating that he had thought of such a visit. * 
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It was not stated from whence the letters ^wivising the King 
to remain on Ihe Continent had proceeded. 

This letter also stated tnat the King of ^Hanover proposed 
to waive his rank of Soveveign as far as he possibly coidd on 
his arrival in England, and to take his seat in the House of 
Lords without taking any part in the proceedings. 

It added ihat the &ng could 9 ot,fin any event, be in England^ 
before the latter end of May or beginS^g of June, and rather 
hinted that as his proposed visit was more out of a spirit of 
contradiction and impatience of obstacles being throwipan the 
way of it, than from any strong wish on his 5 )art to come here, 
he might probably change his intention and defer his visit, 
particularly if he should find that there was no particular 
impediment in the way of it. • 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria. 

g WHITEHALL, IZth April 1843. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to acquaint your Majesty that the Didce of 
Cambridge having called 09 Sir Robert Peel this mon^^g, he 
took an opportunity of asking His Royal Highness whether he 
thought the King of Hanover had made up his mind to visit 
England this year. 

The Duke’s reply was, as nearly as possible, as folloyrs ; — 

“ Oh yes, the ling will certainly come, but I can tell you 
privately Ke means to have nothing to do with the House of 
Lords. He will not make his appearance there. The King has 
taken his servants for six weeks — that is, engaged their attend- 
ance upon him for that time. I know the porter is engage^and 
the stable servants. The King has written to Her Majesty. 
His real object in coming is to arrange his private papers, which 
were leit in confusion, and to consult Sir Henry Halford.” ^ 
This was all that was material that His Royal Highness said. 


* Lord EUertborov^h to Queen Victoria, 

* 0A31F, IffCLHi, 19th F^ruarp 1843. 

41 

. . . The gates of the Temple of Somnauth, which have 
escorted to Delhi by five hundred cavalry of the protected Sikh 
States, will be escorted from Delhi to Muttra, and thence to 
Agra by the same force of cavalry, furnished by the Rajahs of 
Bhurtpore and Alwar.* ^ ^ 

• # 

1 The emineat physician. 


ft SeeaMte, p. 445. 
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While there he!^ been universally evinced a Reeling of grati- 
tude to the Britisl} Government foi; the consideration shown to 
the people of Hindustan in the restoration of these ^trophies, 
there has not occurred a single instance of apparent moztifica- 
tion amongst the Mussulmans. All consider the restonation of 
^the gates to be a national, not a religious, triumph. At no 
“place has more satisfaction boen expres^d thane at Paniput, 
a town, almost exclusevfely Mussulman, where there exist the 
remains of the first mosque built by Sultan Mahmood after he 
had dlfctroyed the city and temples of the Hindoos. . . . 

« 

I 

Extract from the Will of his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
^Sussex, dated the Wth August 1840* (serd at the Queen^s 
request hy Sir Robert Peel to the Duke of Wellington for his 
advice), 

“ I desire that on my death my body may be opened, and 
should the examination present anything useful or interesting 
to science, I empower my executors to make it public. ^!^d I 
desire to be buried in the public cenjgj^ry at Kensal Green in 
the Parish of Harrow, in the County of Middlesex, and not at 
Windsor.” 


^ The Duke of Wellington to Sir Robert Peel, 

Strathfieldsayb, 21st April 1843. 

My deab Peel, — I have just now received your letter of this 
day, and I return the enclosure in the box. ®It appears to me 
tha^the whole case must be considered as hanging together ; 
that is, the desire to be buried at Kensal Green, that of Free- 
masons to pay Masonic Honours,* that the body of the duchess 
of Inverness should be interred near to his when she dies. 

Parties still alive have an interest in the attainment of the 
two last objects, which are quite incompatible with the inter- 
ment of a Prince of the Blood, a Knight of the Garter, in Bt 
George’s Chapel at J^indsor. » 

^ The Queen’s Royal Command might overrule the Duke’s 
• 

1 The Duke of Sussex died on 21st April of erysipelas. His first marriage in 1793 to 
Lady Augusta Hurray, daughter of the fourth Earl of Dunmore, was declared void under 
the Royal Marria^ Act. Lady Augusta died in 1830 ; her daughter married Sir Thomsa 
Wilde, afterward Lord Truro. The Duke contracted a second marriage with' Lady 
Oecilia Underwood, daughter o< the Earl of Arran and widow of Sir G-eorge Buggin : she 
t> was created Duchess of Inverness in 1840, with r^ainder to her heirs-male. ' 

3 The Duke of Stissex being Grand Master of ]^land, and Master of the Lodge c* 
Antiquiiy. 
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desire to be buri^ at Kensal Green.^ Nobody Vould complain 
of or contend against it. ^ 

But 1^11 be no end of the complaints of interference 

by authority on the part of Freemasons, and of those who will 
take part with the Duchess of Inverness : and it is a curious 
fact that there are persons in Society who are interested in 
making out that she wks really murri^d to the Duke.^ Against 
this we must observe that it will be urgSd^that the omission to 
insist that the interment should take place in the Collegiate 
Chapel of St George^s, Windsor, and thus to set aside tlri%ill, 
lowers the Ro^w*! Family in the opinion of the public, and is 
a concession to Radicalism. But it is my opinion that the 
reasons will justify that which will be done in conformity with 
the will. 

I confess that I don’t like to decide upon cases in such haste ; 
and I cannot consider it necessary that a decision should be 
made on the course to be taken in respect to the Duke’s funeral, 
on the morrow of the day ^n which he died. 

It v^uld be desirable to know tfle opinion of the Lord 
Chancellor, the Archbishop, and others. 

I can’t think of anything likely to occur, which might alter 
me : and I’ll abide by that vi%ich I have above given. ® 

It will be absolutely necessary to take effective measures for 
the preservation of the peaee at this funeral at Kensal Green : 
and even that the magistrates should superintend the procession 
of the Freemasons. Believe me, ever yours most sincerely, 

. Wellington. 


Adelaide to Queen Victoria, 


22nd April 184S. 

My Di?AREST Niece, — I am just come ba.ck «,nd feel very 
anxious to know how you are, and beg at the same time to offer 
to you my most affectionate condolence on the melancholy 
ev#nt which has taken again another member of our family from 
us. Pray do not trouble yourself with answering this note, bipt 
let me hear how you feel, and whether yofL will like lo see me 
to-morrow or at any time most convenient to you. 

I feel deeply our new loss, which recalls all the previous %ad 
losses which we have had so forcibly, and 1 pray that it may not 

1 Tlie body in state at Kensington, and was eventually buried, as the Duke had 
desired, in the Kensal Green Oemetejy. 

•2 See ante^ p. 478, note 1. The Carriage took place, by special licence, at Lady 
Cecilia's house in Great Cumberland Place. 
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affect you too Inuch, dearest Victoria, and t^at you will not 
suffer from the shock it must have been to you.^ I was not in 
the least aware of the danger and near approach 6f ^he fatal 
end, and only yesterday began tc^-feel alarmed by the accounts 
which I had received. • 

I have been with the poor Duchess of Inverness on my way 
to town, and found her As c«nposed asTpossibleMimder the sad 
circumstances, and full of gratitude to you and all the family 
for aU the kindness which she had received. I pity her very 
mu#^ It must be her comfort to have made the last years of 
the Duke’s life happy, and to have been his comifort to the last 
moment. 

^ wish you good-night, dearest Niece, and beg you to give 
my best love to dear Albert, and to believe me most devotedly 
your most affectionate Aunt, Adelaide. 


Queen Victoru* to the King of the Belgians^ ' 

Buqp*y}HAM Faiaob, 16<A May 1843. 

DEABEST Uncle, — ^Your kind and dear letter of the 12th 
has given me great pleasure. I am happy to give you still, 
better accounts of myself.^ I have been out every day since 
Saturday, and have resumed all my usual habits almost (of 
course, resting often on the sofa, and not having appeared in 
Society yet), and feel so strong and well ; much better (inde- 
pendent of the nerves) than I have been either time. We are 
most thankful for it,« The King of Hanover has never said 
when he will come, even now, but always+threatens that he 

Our little baby, who I really am proud of, for she is so very 
forward for her age, is to be called Alice, an old English name, 
and the otheL names are to be Maud (another old English name 
and the same as Matilda) and Mary, as she was born on Aunt 
Gloucester’s birthday. The Sponsors are to be : The King of 
Hanover, — ^Emestus the Pious ; poor Princess Sophia Matilda,^ 
€md Feodore, and the christening to be op the 2nd of Jime. It • 
will be delightful to see you and dearest Louise on the 19th of 
June, God willing. 

Are there any news of Joinville’s proceedings at Rio ? ® Ever 
your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

1 Frincees Alice was bom en 26th April. 

9 Frincees Sophia Matilda of Gloaoester. ^ 

3 He married Princess Francesca, sister oi th4^mperor of the Brasils and of 
Donna Maria. 
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The Earl of Ripon to Queen Victoria, 

• f 

• India. Boakd, Uh June 1843. 

Lord Ripon, with his humble duty to your Majesty, begs to 
inform your Majesty that despatches have been this day re^ 
ceived at the India ]0[ouse from the»Governor-General of Indi£^ 
and from the Governor of BonSbay, a^ouncing the successful 
issue of a battle, on the 24th of Marclf, between Sir •Charles 
Napier and Meer Shere Mahommed.^ The forces of th^atter 
were completely routed, with the loss of all th^ guns ano^veral 
standards. • Ripon. 


Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 


Olarbmont, 6«A June 1843. 


Dbabest Uncle, — ^I received your kind letter on Sunday, 
and thank you much for it. I am iorry that you could not 
take the children to Ardenne, as nothing is so good for children 
as very frequent chan^^Fbf edr, and think you do not let the 
children do so often enough? Ours do so continually, dfcid are 
so movable that it gives us no trouble whatever. 

Our christening went off very brilliantly, and I wish you 
could have witnessed it ; nothing could be more anstcindig, and 
little Alice behaved extremely well. The dejeuner wa8 served 
in the Gajlery, as at dear Pussy’s christening, and there 
being a profusion of flowers on the table, etc., had a beautiful 
effect. • 

The King of Hianover arrived just in time to be too late. He 
is grown very old and excessively thin, and bends a good^feal. 
He is very gracious, for him. Pussy and Bertie, (as we call the 
boy) were not at all afraid of him, fortunately ; they appeared 
after thi dejeuner on Friday, and I wish you c<Juld have seen 
them ; they behaved so beautifully before that great number 
of people, and I must say looked' very dear^ all in white, and 
vqgy distingues ; they were much admired. 

We came here on Saturday. The news from Irejand con- 
tinue to be very alarming. Hoping to h^ar soon, for certain, 
firhen you come, believe me, ever, your devoted Niece, 

*; 1 Victoria R. 

^ I hope you will kindly answer my letter of last Tuesday. 


% Sir Charles Napier, who was in command in Sckide, defeated the army of the Ameers 
H tipper and Ix)wer Scinde at Meeanae on 17th Pebmary, and on the 20th took Hydera- 
1^. On the 24th March he attack Ji the enemy, who were posted in a strong podtion 
the banks of a tributary of the Indus, and obtained a decisiye victory. 
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Sir Thomas Fremande^ to Sir Robert PeeZ.a 

House of Commons, 9th Jihie (1848). 

My deab Sir Robert, — The King of Hanover took his seat 
at twenty minutes past four. He is now on the Woolsack with 
the Lord Chancellor, the Dake,pf Wellington, and Lord Strang- 
ford ; no other Peers^^a^e in the House, the time of meeting 
being five o’clock. 

It ''s not necessary that any other Peers should introduce 
His Majesty. Hw- merely produced his writ of summons, and 
went to the table to be sworn. I remain, yours sincerely, 

Thomas Fremantle. 


Sir Robert Fed to the Prince Albert 

^ WHITEHALL, llth June 1843. 

{SuTiday.) 

Sir, — ^In consequence of the conversation which I had with 
your Royal Highness on Thursday last on the subject of 
Ireland, I beg to mention to your Royal Highness that the 
Cabinet met again to-day at Lord Aberdeen’s house. 

We had a very long discussion. 

The ]f)revailing opinion was that if legislation were pro- 
posed,® that legislation should be as effectual as possible ; that 
there would be no advantage in seeking for new powers unless 
these powers were confnensurate with the full extent of the 
mischief to be apprehended. r 

Ivreseeing, however, all the difficulties of procuring sdch 
powers, and the increased excitement which must follow the 
demand for them, we were unwilling to come to an immediate 
decision in fat'our of recommending new legislation, and re- 
solved therefore to watch the course of events for some time 
longer, continuing precautionary measures against disturb- 
ances of the public peace. • 

I have jiot received any material information from Ireland 
by the post of this day, nor has Sir James Graham. 

I, have the honour to be. Sir, with sincere respect, your 
Royal Highness’s most faithful and humble Servant, 

- Robert Peel. 

i One of the Secretaries of tEe Treasury : afterwards Lord Ck)ttesloe. 

* Forwarded to the Queen by Sir Robert Peel. L 

' In consequence of the Repeal agitation, the Ministers bad already introduced A 
(riidi Arms Bill, which was carried. 
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THE REBECCA RICIJS 

Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

• f 
SOUTH Street, 22nd June 1843. 

• 

Lore} Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty 
He was infinitely obliged to your Majesty for coming into the 
room the o^ier evening when wAs with the Prince, and ver^ 
much delighted to have an opportunilty^f seeing your {dajesty, 
especially in such good health and spirits. 

Lord Melbourne is very glad that your Majesty has«i8en As 
you Like It. It is indeed a most gay, lively, and beautiful 
play. To see or to read it is quite like passing an hour or two 
in a forest of fairyland. It is so lively, and at the same\ime 
so romantic. All depends upon [RoSalind, which was an ex- 
cellent part of Mrs. Jordan. Jaques is also a very particular 
character and difficult to play. 

Lord Melbourne feels himself better, but still weak. He 
does not like to say much about politics, but he cannot re- 
frain irom observing thatibhey seem^o him to have permitted 
these lawless riotings in South Wales ^ to go on with success 
and impunity a great TSi^l too long. When such things begin 
nobody can say how far tlfey will go or how much tMby will 
spread. There are many who expect and predict a general 
rising against property, and this is invariably the way in which 
such things begin. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Jaities Graham, 

0 

^ * BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 23rd June^WIA. 

• 

The Queen returns these communications to Sir James 
Grahami which are of a very unpleasant natur#. The Queen 
trusts that measures of the greatest severity will be taken, as 
well to suppress the revolutionary spirit as to bring the cul- 
prits * to immediate trial and punishment. The Queen thinks 
tUis oi the greatest importance with respect to the effect it may 
have in Ireland, likewise as proving that^the Goveftnment* is 
willing to show great forbearance, and to trust to the good sense * 
of the people ; but that if outrages are committed and ft is 
called upon to act, it is not to be trifled with, but will visit 
wrong-doers with the utmost severity. * 

1 The agitation against the turnpike system which had broken oat in South Wales. • 

Ske Introductory Note, p. 450. # 

2 I.e.t the Eebecca rioters. 
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iolitary medals 

Queen Victoria to Lord Stanley. < 

BUOEIiraH^ PALAOB, 24<A /t»n«'1843. 

The Queen follows Lord Stanley’s recommendation to con- 
fer the G.C.B. on Sir Charles Napier with great pleasure, from 
-Ler high opinion of his lat^ a^ievements, and she thinks it 
might be advisable thatpsome of the officers whd most con- 
tributed*^ to the victories of Meeanee and Hyderabad ^ should 
reoeivujower grades of the Bath. The Queen is much im- 
pressed with the pr^npriety of a medal being given to the troops 
who fought under Sir Charles Napier, as the armies under 
Nott, Pollock, and Sale received such distinctions for actions 
hardly equal to those in ScAnde. 


Sir James Graham to Queen Victoria. 

' WHITEHALL, 24^ June sl843. 

Sir James Graham, with humble ^jA^y, begs to lay before 
your ]\^^ajesty the report received frqm Carmarthen this morning. 
The Earl of Cawdor went to Carmarthen this morning.* 

Every effort will be made to trace this lawless outbreak to 
its source, and to bring the principal offenders to justice. 

Sir Jqmes Graham encloses two Police Reports, which have 
been received this morning from Dublin. They would seem 
to indicate some foreign interference, and some hope of foreign 
assistance mingled witl^ this domestic strife. Several French- 
men have lately made their appearance in different parts of 
IrejMid. '* 

TKe above is humbly submitted by your Majesty’s dutiful 
Subject and Servant, J. R. G. Graham. 


Queen Victoria to the Dutchess of Norfolk. 

. BUOKINGHAU PALACE, iUh June 1848. 

My dear Duchess, — The same right which you feel, and 
whioh you had to overcome before you took the final step of 
tendering your resignation,® has kept me from sooner acknow- 
ledging the receipt of your letter. Under the circumstances 
which you allude to, it is incumbent upon me to accept of your 

1 See ante, p. 481. V ^ 

8 Lord Cawdor was Lord-Iieutenanc of Oarmartbendiire. 

3 Of her position as Bedchamb^ Woman. 
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resignation, but as you throw out yourself hint that it would 
be agreeable to you sometijnes to perform the duties (which you 
have hitherto fulfilled), it would give me* the greatest grati- 
fication if you would let rAe continue your name on the fist of 
my Ladies of the Bedchamber, and sometimes at your con- 
venience have the pleasure of your society. ^ 

I agree with you* that for tbe pfliesent your step should nd^ 
be known, till I shall have had time find a successpr, and I 
am pleased to think that you will take your waitings, which 
are at present settled. ^ 

With the Prince’s k^nd regards to yourseif, and mine to the 
Duke, believe me, always, yours very affectionately, 

_ Vicxoria^R. 


Queen Victoria to the Duke of Wellington. 

(July 1843.) 

Tlfe Queen having attentively perused the proposed General 
Order for the more^^l^cient repression of the practice of 
duelling in the Army, appjoves of the same, but recommends 
that the Duke of Wellington should submit to the Camnet the 
propriety of considering of a general measure applicable to 
all branches of the Naval and Military Service.^ 


The Prince Albert to Lord Aberdeen. 

9 

^ 20th July 1843. 

•My dhar JLord Aberdeen, — ^The Queen and myselMiave 
been taken much by surprise by Lord Howard de Walden’s 
despatch marked “ most confidential.” The opinions of the 
Portuguese Court must have entirely changed^ Although we 
have not heard anything on the subject, we are fully convinced 
of the correctness of Lord Howard’s statements and of his con- 
jectures. We are both pleased to see the view which he takes, 
and the good opiijion he has of our littlj cousin. ^The Queen 
thinks it right that you should inform Lord Howard that th^ 
possibility of a marriage between Prince Leopold * an^ the 

1 An influential anti-duelling association had been formed this year, and subsequently 
public attention was drawn to the question by a duel on 1st July, ft Oamden Town, in 
which Colonel Fawcett was shot by his brother-in-law. Lieutenant Munro, who had 
reluctantly gone out, after enduring much provocation. • Mainly owing to Prince Albert’s 
efforts, the Articles of War were sq^mended as to put a stop to the practice. 41 

• s Son of Prince Ferdinand of Sailre-Ooburg, and brother of the King of Portugal. See 
antet p. 378, and post, p. 487. 
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Queen of Spain hks been for some time a favoprite thought 
of hers and mine, a^nd that you thought that this combination 
had some advantages which hardly any other could o£E^. ^ But 
that the matter had been and was treated here as one purely 
|i»nd solely Spanish, in which we carefully abstained from in- 
terfering with, and that we leave it to work itself out or not 
"" By its own merit. ® c * , 

That you wished him fo take the same view, but not to lose 
sight of it, and to report to you whatever he might hear bearing 
upon tffe subject. Believe me, etc., Albert. 


Queen Victoria %^'tlie Duchess of Norfolk. 

Dear Duchess, — I write to inform you that I have named 
your successor,^ who is to bo Lady Douro.* The great regret 
I experience at your leaving me is certainly diminished by the 
arrangement which we hfi^vo agreed ^pon together, and '^hich 
will still afford me the pleasure of having you occasionally 
about me. I trust that the Duke’s health will admit of your 
taking jfour waiting in September, but think it right to tell you 
that we shall probably at that time be making some aquatic 
excursions in our new yacht, and consequently be from home 
the greater part of your waiting. 

With t*he Prince’s best regards to yourself, and mine to the 
Duke, believe me, always, yours very affectionately, 

Victoria R. 


Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Peel. „ 

• Windsor Castle, 3rd August 1843. 

The Queen r^urns the enclosed papers, and gives her sanc- 
tion to the bringing in of the Bill for Enrolling and Arming the 
Out-Pensioners of Chelsea Hospital with great pleasure, as she 
thinks it a very good measure at the present crisis, calculated 
to relieve tjie troops ^hich are rather overworked, and to secure 
^ valuable force to the service of the Government. The 
Quee^ hopes that in bringing in the Bill Sir Robert Peel will 
make as little of it as possible, in order not to make it appear 
a larger measure than it is. 

The Regulations strike the Queen as very judicious, and she 

^ 1 Ab Bedchamber Woman. i 

s Elizabeth, daughter of the eighth Marquis of Tvtreeddale, afterwards Duchess of*’ 
Wellington. She died in 1904. 
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has little doubt that they will raise the military spirit in the 
Pensioners, and will makg the measure popular with them, 
which cannot fail to attach them more to tlie Crown. 

• 

Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Reel, 

^ ^ WiN-DSOR Castle, IZth August 1843. 

• The Queen is desirous that whatever ^s right should be done, 
but is strongly of opinion that the King of Hanover’s threat (for 
as such it must be regarded) not to leave this countrjpIKill the 
affair ^ is decided upon, should in no way imfluence the trans- 
8u;tion, as it is quite immaterial whether the King stays longer 
here or not. _ • 


Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

Windsor Castle, IZth August 1843. 

The Queen sees with great re^et, in Sir Robert Gordon’s 
despatch of 4th August, xhat Prindb Mettemich has resumed 
his favourite scheme of a marriage between the Queen of Spain 
and a son of Don and that King Louis Philippe has 

almost come to a secret tmderstanding with him upon that 
point.* The Queen is as much as ever convinced that instead 
of tending to pacify Spain this combination cannot fail to call 
new principles of discord into action, to excite the hopes of a 
lost and vanquished party for revenge and reacquisition of 
power, and to carry the civil war into the very interior of the 
family. The Queen is anxious (should Lord Aberdeen coincide 
in this view of the subject, as she believes he does) that it 

1 Of the <3rown jewfls ; antSy p. 439. 

^ Since the Quadruple Alliance (of England, France, Spain, and Fortogabii* 1834 
to expel Bon Carlbs and Bom Miguel from the Peninsula, the question of 6ie marriage 
of Queen Isabella (then aged four) had been a subject of incessant consideration by 
England and France. The Queen-Mother had suggestedf to Louis Philippe the marriages 
of the Qilben to the Buc d’Aumale and of the Infanta (her sist^ to the Buc de Mont- 
pensier: such a proposal, however gratifying to the French fflng’s ambition, would 
naturally not have been favourably viewed in Fjngland ; but Guizot promoted warmly 
the alternative project of a marriage of the Queen to her cousin Bon Francisco de Asia, 
Buke of Cadiz, son of Bon Franci.<K:o do Paula, the Infanta being still to marry Mont- 
pensier. It was believed that, if this marriage of the Queen took place, there would be 
no issue of it, and Louis Philippe’s ambition would be ultimately gratified. To Palmer- 
ston’s protest against thp scheme (before the Melbourne Jlinistry fell)^ Guizot relied, 
** La Heine aura des enfants et ne mourra pas.” The otner possible candidates for the 
Queen’s hand from the French point of view were Count Montemolin, the son of Bop 
Carlos, the Count de Trapani, son of Francis I., King of the Two Sicilies, and thui^rother 
of Queen Christina, and the Buke of Seville, a brother of the Buke of Cadiz. Other 
candidates also favoured by the Queen-Mother were (while he was unmarried) Prince 
Albert’s brother, and his cousin Leopold, brother of the King olt Portugal; but the 
French King was bent upon a marriage of the Queen with some descendant of Philip V., 
and equally determined to prevent the Infanta’s marriage either with Leopold or any 
other Prince not a descendant of Philip V. The view of Prince Albert and of Lord Aber- 
• deen was that it was a matter for Jhe young Queen herself and the Spanish people. Se^ 
antSy p. 485. 
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should be clearly uliderstood by Sir Robert Gordon, and Prince 
Metternich. ^ ^ 

« 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

FOBEiQN Office, 16<A August 184S. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his*mogt humble duty, begs to assure 
your Majesty that he 'VjriV* not fail to give his best attention to 
your Majesty’s communication respecting the marriage of the 
Queen^ Spain. 

In a recent despatch to Sir Robert Gordon, Lord Aberdeen 
has repeated the opinion entertained by jrour Majesty’s Govern- 
ment^ that the marriage of the Queen with the son of Don 
Carlos, instead of leading I'o the conciliation and unison of 
parties, would be more likely to produce collision and strife, 
and to increase the existing animosity between the different 
political factions by which Spain is distracted. 

This marriage, however, has always been a favourite project 
with Austria and the Nonbhern CouAs ; and it has alsoibeen 
apparently supported by the French Government. It cannot 
be denied that at first sight there are^ilSiny considerations by 
which may seem to be recommended ; but the weight of 
these can only be duly estimated by the authorities and 
people of Spain. 

The same may be said respecting the marriage of the Queen 
with any other Spanish Prince, a descendant of Philip V. 
which, in the opinion of many, would be most agreea}>le to the 
feelings and prejudices of the nation. To this project also it 
appears that the Freneh|. Government have recently assented. 

Lord Aberdeen humbly thinks that the interests of this 
couj|jH»y Europe are deeply concerned in the sol- 

clusion of a French Prince from the possibility of I’eceivmg the 
hand of the Queen ; aad that it would not be a wise policy to 
oppose any majeriage by which this should be effected, con- 
sistently with the free choice of the Queen, and the sanction 
of the Spanish Government and people. The avowed pre- 
dilections of Queen Christina, and her increased means 
influence recently acquired, rendey, this a matter of considerable 
anxfety and importalice at the present moAient. 

« 

r 

Queen Victoria to Sir Robert Ped, 

» WCTDSOR OASTLE, leth Augwt 1848. 

The Queen cannot rq|rain from writing a line to express her 
lin^gnation at the very unjustifiable manner in which the^ 
minority of thirteen members obstructs the progress of busi- 
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ness.‘ She hopes that every attempt will 4>e ma.de to put an 
end to what is really indecent conduct. Indeed, how is 
business to go on at all if such vexatious c4>position prevails ? 
At afl events, the Queen hopes that Sir Robert will make no 
kind> 9f concession to • these gentlemen, which [could] en- 
courage them to go on in the same way. ^ 

The Qu^en forgot to say morning that she thinks Us 
would be better that the Investitures cjjf the Thistle qjiould be 
put off for the present. 

Qvsen Victoria to Sir James (^akam. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 22nd AugiutASiS. 

The Queen returns these papers^ ^ir J. Graham, and thinks 
that this important Memorial * should not be decided on without 
the opinion of the House of Lords ; the Queen trusts that every- 
thing will be done to secure inviolate the maintenance of the 
Marriage Act. 

• • • 

Viscount M/'lhoume to Queen Victoria, 

% South Street, 2ZTd Aug^t 1843. 

Lord Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty much for the last note which he had 
the honour of receiving. Lord Melbourne is much pleased that 
your Majesty is glad of Wilhehnina Stanliope’s marriage,® and 
was very glad to hear that your Majesty had congratulated her 
andLady Stanhope upon it, which was very kind, and gave much 
satisfaction. Lord Dalmeny is an eiioellent young man, and 
altogether it is^n event much to be rejoiced at, especially as 
itdh^ bden so long delayed, and fears began to be enteaiiiined 
that it would never happen. The Di^e and Duchess of 
Sutherland seem also much pleased with Evelyn’s * marriage. 
She is 4 beautiful girl, and a very nice person m every respect, 
and everybody must wish her happy. Lord Melbourne has 
been at Panshanger for two or three days with Uxbridge and 
Igady Uxbridge, Ella, and Constance. Uxbridge is having 
continual cricket matches asvhe used to have, which is a '^ery 
good thing, makm% the couiAry gay, ancf pleasing Ihe people. 

1 By opposition to the Bill remoying doubts as to the admission of Ministers in Sqptland. 

3 The memorial was that of Sir Augustus d’E8te('1794>1848), the son of the union of the 
Duke of Sussex and Lady Augusta Murray. On 4th April 1793 they were married at 
Borne by an English cleigyman, the ceremony being repeated in the same year at St 
G^eorge’s, Hanover Square. The Court of Arches annulled the marriage in 1794, but 
Sir Augustus now preferred a claim to the peerage. Ultimately the Lords, after con- 
sulting the judges, disallowed it. 

^ 3 To Lord Dalmeny. En second^ noces^ she married the fourth Duke of Cleveland. ■ 

^ Lady Evelyn Leveson Qower, ffiarried, on 4th October, to Charles, Lord Blantyre. 

VOL. I 16 * 
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Matrimoniai affaiis, Lord Melbourne is afraid, remain in 
statu quo, * 

Lord Melbourne very glad to bear from Anson yesterday 

and to learn that he thinks himfelf getting better. ‘Lord 
Liverpool had given Lord Melbourne very poor account of 
him. Lord Melbourne hopes that your Majesty may have a 
«^Ieasant tour, but he cannot Refrain from earnestly recom- 
mending your Majesty to take care about landing and em~ 
barking, and not to do it in dangerous places and on awkward 
coasts^ ^Lord Melbourne is going the day after to-morrow with 
Lord and Lady Bf-auvale to Brocket Hall, and from thence 
on the 29th to Melbourne, to stay about three weeks or a 
montti. 

Lord Melbourne congrfilt^ates your Majesty upon the near 
approaching termination of the Session of Parliament, which is 
always a relief to all parties. Some great measures have been 
passed. Lord Melbourne wishes your Majesty health and 
happiness, and begs to be respectfully remembered to the 
Prince. € ^ II 


^ Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

Chateau d’Bu, ith September 1848. 

My dearest Uncle, — I write to you from this dear place, 
where we are in the midst of this admirable and truly amiable 
family, afid where we feel quite at home, and as if we were one 
of them. Our reception by the dear King and Queen has 
been most kind, and by the people really gratifyihg.^ Every- 
thing is very different to*England, particularly the population. 
Louise has told yoq all about our doings, and therefore tell 
you*iS©thing but that I am highly interested and ami^id. 
Little Chica (Mdme.'Hadjy) * is a charming, sprightly, lively 
creature, with immense brown eyes. We leave this the day 
after to-morro'w^for Brighton, where the children are, ^J^ho are 
extremely well, I hear. Many thanks, dearest Uncle, for your 
kind letter of the 29th, by which I see that poor Prince Lowen- 
stein ® came to see you ; he is Mamma’s old friend. As I am ip 
a gr/3at hurjy, and as I hope, God;willing, to^see you very soon, 
I must conclude in haste, and leave all my remarks for another 
day. ^ Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

Pray forgive this confused and horrid scrawl. 

•1 The Queen was enthusiastically received at Tr6port. On the 2nd there was a great 
entertainment in the banqueting-room of the Chilteau, and on the 4th a' i^te champikre 
on the Mont d'Orieans in the fcltest. On the 6th there was a review, and on the Tth 
Cthe Queen returned to England. . 

2 The Princess of .Toinville. See ante, p, 480. HAjly is the Prince of Joinville. ^ 

3 Prince WilUam of Lbwenstein (1783-1847). 
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Viscount Melbourne to Queen Victoria, 

^ MELBOURNE, September 1843. 

Lgrcf Melbourne presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and thanks your Majesty ^uch for your letter of the 27th ult., 
which he received here some days ago. We have been quite 
dismayed and overwhelmed with the melancholy intelligence 
of death aiCter death which followed us. I was much coS^ 
6erned for poor Charles Howard’s lost, but we were quite struck 
down by the melancholy event of poor Mrs W. C^wper.^ 
She promised to suit us all well, my sister particularly, and to 
be a great source of happiness and comforl. 

Your Majesty is quite right in supposing that Lord Mel- 
bourne would at once attribute^ jur Majesty’s visit to the 
Chateau d’Eu to its right cause — your Majesty’s friendship and 
affection for the French Royal Family, and not to any political 
object. The principal motive now is to take care that it does 
not get mixed either in reality or in appearance with politics, 
and Lord Melbourne cannot conceal from your Majesty that he 
shoJld lament it much if the result t>f the visit should turn out 
to be a treaty upoi^any European matter, unfavourable to 
England and favourabfe to France. Do not let them make 
any treaty or agreement tliere. It can be done elsewhere just 
as well, and without any of the suspicion which is s\ire to attach 
to any transaction which takes place there. 

• _ 

The King of the Belgians to Queen Victoria. 

Laekbn, September 1843. 

My DEABEST AND MOST BELOVED •ViCTOBiA, — I have been 
highly gratified^ that you found a moment to write me such a 
cftar letter. { am sure that the personal contact with thwft Bii ily 
at Eu would interest youj and at the same time remove some 
impreffiions on the subject of the King, which are really untrue. 
Particularly the attempt of representing himlilj^ the most astute 
of men, calculating constantly everything to deceive people. 

His vivacity alone would render such a system extremely 
difficult, and if he appears occasionally to speak too much and 
to seem to hold a^diif erent l^ng 4 age to c^fferent people, il^ is a 
good deal owing to his vivacity and his anxiety to carry con- 
viction to people’s mind. ^ * 

The impression of your visit will besides do wonders in re- 
moving the silly irritation which had been got^p since 1840, 
and which might have in the end occasioned serious mischief, 
and that without being in the least called for, the passions of^ 
1 Mr and Mrs William litvrper had only been married on 24th June. 
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nations become rery inconvenient sometimes for their 
Governors. . . . Your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 

My best love to aearest Albert ; Vie seems to have had the 
greatest success, and I am very glad^of it, as it had sometime 
ago been the fashion to invent all sort^ of nonsense. . * 

1 left Stockmar extremely hypochondriacal, but I trust not 
-36 'unwell as he fancied. Hfc soft accompafiies him ^.o Coburg. 

« Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

^ ^ On board the Victoria and Albert, in THE ElVBR,l 

^ 21st 8ej^(ember 1843. 


My^PEABLY beloved Uncle, — seize the first opportunity 
of informing you of our exp^-ent passage ; we shall be in haU- 
an-hoinr or three-quarters at Woolwich ; it is now half -past 
ten A.M. The day and night were beautiful, and it is again 
very fine to-day. We anchored^ in Margate Roads at eleven 
last night, and set off again about five. 

Let me thank you and njy beloved Louise in both our names . ^ 
again for your great kindness to us, which, believe me, we feel 
deeply. We were so happy with yoi^ f»nd the stay was so 
deligMfv}, but so painfully short ! ^t was such a joy for me to 
be once again imder the roof of one who has ever been a father 
to me ! I was very sad after you left us ; it seems so strange 
that all should be over — but the delightful souvenir will ever 
remain, ^o leave my dearest Louise too was so painful — and 
also poor Aunt Julia, ^ so immediately after making her ac- 
quaintance ; pray tell her that, for me. I shall ' write to 
Louise to-morrow. You must forgive my hand being so 
trembling, but we are lighter than usual, which causes the 
trenplous motion to be so much more felt. 

ThaS^God may bless and protect you all always is our ferv^t 
prayer. Believe me, , always, your devoted and grateful 
Niece and Chil^ Viotobi^;^ R. 


Queen Victoria to Sir James Graham, 

Windsor Castle, 22nd September 1843. ^ 
Tfie Queen has received Sir James Graham’s letter of the 
22nd.^ She has \on^ seen with deep concei‘n the lamentable 
State of turbulence in South Wales, and has repeatedly urged 
the necessity of its being put an end to, by vigorous efforts on 
the part of thf% Government. The Queen, therefore, willingly 

1 On the 12th the Queen and Prince Albert sailed from Brighton on a visit to Xing 
Leopold. They visited Ostend, Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, and Antwerp, 
d, 3 Sister of the Duchess of Kent, married to the Grand Duke Constantine. 

3 The insorrection of the Bebeccadtes was assumi^ a more dangerous fonn, and at* 
Bendy Gate they committed a cold-blooded act of murder. 
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gives her se^ction to the issuing of a speeial Commission for 
the trial of the offenders and to the issuing of a proclamation. 
Monday, the 2nd, being the earliest day fet which. Sir James 
saysl the necessary Council could be held, will suit the Queen 
very well ; she begs, therefore, that Sir James will cause the 
Council* to meet here on that day at three o’clock. 

• • • » 

Queen Victoria to the Kin^ V the Belgians 

WINDSOR Castle, mh aeptenjJ^ 1848. 

My dearest Uncle, — I cannot sufficiently thanS: you for 
your two moat hind &nd affectionate letters of the 22nd and 
23rd, which gave me the greatest pleasure. How ofien we 
think of our dear and delightful 'ffcit it is impossible for me to 
say ; indeed, I fear these two never-to-be-forgotten voyages and 
visits have made me think Windsor and its daily occurrences 
very dull. But this is very ungrateful for what I have had, 
which is so much more than I ever dared to hope for. The 
weather is become colder, and yesaberday and the day before 
were horrid, foggy, raw days ; to-day it is finer again. . . - , 

Feodore and Ern^t ^ame to us yesterday, and I find them 
both very well ; Feodore«is, I think, grown more seripus than 
she was. . . . 

You remember that when we were together we talked of who 
Aumale could marry ; he will only marry a Catholic, and no 
Spaniard, no Neapolitan, no Austrian, and also nc^ Brazilian, 
as Louise tells me. Why should not Princess Alexandrine of 
Bavaria do ? It would be a good connection, and you say 
(though not as pretty as Princess liildegarde) that she is not 
ill-looking. Qti'en penseZ’-vous ? Then for Tatane ^ — ^a Prin- 
8WW of Saxony would be extremely passlich, 

How long does Aunt Julia stay with you ? 

Albert, I suppose, writes to you,* and I, dearest Uncle, 
remaili ever and ever, your most truly demoted and warmly 
attac/ied Niece, Victoria R. 

We find Pussy amazingly advanced in intellect, but alas! 
'oalso in naughtiness. I hold up Charlotte as an example of 
every virtue, whjph has its gffect ; for when she is going to be 
naughty she says : “ Dear Ma, what ^oes cou^n Charlotte 

do ? ’* ♦ 

• 

Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians, 

WINDSOR Castle, Ztd October 1843. 

My dearest Uncle, — Many, maiiy thanks for your kind 
’ letter of the 28th, received on Sunday, which was written froid. , 
1 Antoine, Due de Memtpensier. 
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the Camp of Bevfjrloo, which Albert recollect^ with great 
plecbmre and interest, having amus^ himself so much there. 

I can give you excellent accounts of ourselves. The^boy 
returned from Brighton yesterday, looking really the picture 
of health, and much emhelli ; Pussy is in great force, but not 
to^e compared to Charlotte in beauty ; and Fatima (alias 
^ice) is as enormous and flduriafciing as eveJt. Dearest Louise 
seems mi^jh pleased witfi *Aunt Julia, which I am glad of, and 
I rejoice that poor Aunt has had the happiness of making my 
belovecf' J^ouise’s acquaintance, for it will be a happy re- 
collection for her iif her solitude. ^ 

We expect the Grand Duke Michael here this afternoon ; he 
is to ^ay till Friday. The Michael Woronzows,^ with a son 
and daughter, are also coihing, and we shall be a large party, 
and are going to dine in the Waterloo Gallery, which makes a 
very handsome dining-room, and sit after dinner in' that 
beautiful grand Reception Room. How I envy your going to 
that dear French family ! I hope ^that you will like my 
favourite Chica. I trust, Ifowever, that you will not stay* too 
long away for your good people’s sake. 

Not being quite sure of your goingf shall direct this to 
Brussels ^till. ^ 

We went this morning to Kew, visited the old Palace — 
which is not at all a bad house — the Botanical Gardens, and 
then my Aunt’s.® 

The Resolution at Athens® looks like le commencement de 
la fin ; it was very unanimous. , 

Now, dearest Uncle, adieu I Ever, your most affectionate 
Niece, * Victoria R. 

t- 

Queen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen. 

C) 

Windsor Castle, %th October A843. 

c r 

The Queen has received Lord Aberdeen’s two letters. She 
has been reflecting upon his proposition that Mr Lytton 
Bulwer * should be appointed Minister at Madrid, and quite 
approves it. The Queen trusts that he will try and keep on 
the bbst terms with the French MKiister there,, and that with- 
oifct in any way weakening our interests, the represent§.tives 
of these two powerful countries will act together. The Queen 

1 Prince Michael Woronzow (1782-1856) was a plenipotentiary at the Congress of 
Aix-la-Chapelle (1818), and was in command at the siege of Varna in 1828. 

2 The Duchess of Cambridge. 

3 A bloodless rerolution had tsScen place on the 14th of September, partly in conse- 
q#.ence of King Otho exercising his patronage in favour pf Bavarians rather than Q-reeks. 
He now acceded to the popular demands. 

4 Afterwards Lord Balling. 
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feels certain that if it is known by our respi^tive Ministers that 
both Governments wish to €W5t together, and not against one 
anothef, that much irritation will be avoided ; and that our 
agents, particularly in distant countries, will understand that 
they are not fulfilling the wishes of their Sovereign by repre- 
senting every little incident in the most unfavourable light. . 

The Qu^en hopes that Loril Aberdeen will take some eanl^ 
opportunity of employing Mr Astoiu Who will r^lace Mr 
Bulwer at Paris ? his successor ough^^to be an efficient man, 
as Lord Cowley ^ is rather infirm. The Queen regr^ts»to say 
that the Due de Bordeaux * is coming here ^ he really must not 
be received by the Queen, as she fears his reception at Berlin 
has done no good ; and altogether, from what she seea^n the 
papers, she fears there is no goo3^1)nrpose in his coming here. 


Queen Victoria “to the King of the Belgians, 

^ Windsor Castle, 13<A October 1843. 

ivfy DEAREST Uncle, — It is not^y day, but my object in 
writing is to speak t<^ yQu about the dear Nemours’ visit, which 
we are so anxious to see ^accomplished. Louise writes to me 
about the Duke of Bordeaux coming to England malftng some 
difficulty, and I wish therefore to state what we know of the 
affair. We understand (for of course we have had no direct 
communication) that the Due de Bordeaux has embarked at 
Hamburg for Hull, and intends travelling in ScotlaiM before he 
visits England, and that incognito and under the name of 
Comte td et tel ; his being in Scotland when Nemours is in 
England, and particularly on a visifto us here, could make no 
d^culty, and* even if he were travelling about incognito in 
¥!iigland, it •could not signify, I think. Moreover, I cer- 
tain that if he knew that I had invite^ fhe Nemours and that 
they jjvere coming over shortly, he would go away, as the 
Legitimists would not be pleased at Nemoifrs being fUed by 
me — while their Henry V, was not even noticed or received. I 
could easily, and indeed have almost done so, make it known 
^generally that I expect the Nemours, and I would say im- 
mediately, and ha would be wre to get qpt of the |ray. % can- 
not tell you how very anxious we are to see the Nemours ; I 
have been thinking of nothing else, and to lose this great 
pleasure would be too mortifying. Moreover, as I really and 

1 Lord Cowley, brother of the Duke of Wellinj?ton, and one of four brothers all either 
raised in or promoted to the peerage, was now seventy years of age. In after-years his 
son was also Ambassador at Paris. 

2 Afterwards known as Comte ^ Chambord.and claiming the French throne as Henii Vie 
be was grandson of Charles X., and at this Ume about tweaty>three years of age. 
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truly do not think ^ii need be, it would be best if the Nemours 
could come before the 10th of November ; which* is the latest 
term when they coiild come ? No^ pray, dearest Uncle, do 
settle this for me ; you have no notion how we wish it. 1 will 
be sure to let you know what I hear, and if there is anything 
yen could suggest about this, I need not say but that we shall 
«a^nd to it with pleasure. t«Tht,» Grand Unke Michael will be 
gone by the end of this naonth. Ainsi je mets cette ch^re visits 
dans VOS fnains. Ever your devoted Niece, Victoria R. 

^earest Uncle, let me have an answer by the next post 
about this, as 1 arr all in a fidget abou|i it. 

Queen Victoria to^ ^ King of the Belgians. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, nth October 1843. 

My dearest Uncle, — Your kind letter of the 13th I received 
yesterday, and return you my warmest thanks for it. . . . 

By your letter, and by one I received from Victoire yesterday 
morning, I see every reason to hope that we shall see the Ilear 
Nemours, for there will be no difficulty to prevent that poor 
stupid Due de Bordeaux from being in Lortdon at the time. He 
is to be informed indirectly that thb Nemours are coming at 
the beginning of next month on a visit to us, in consequence of 
a pressing invitation of ours ; this alone will keep him off, as 
the contrast would be disagreeable to the Legitimists. Inde- 
pendent o& this, his disembarkation at Hull, and proceeding 
at once to Scotland, seems to indicate his wish %o be in 
priyate. 

The great event of the ^y is O’Connell’s arrest ; ^ they have 
found* bail, but the trial will shortly commence. The caae 
agaias^im is very strong, the lawyers say. 

Everything is perfectly quiet at Dublin. You will have 
seen how O’Connell has 'abused the King ; it is all because our 
visit to Eu has put an end to any hopes of assistance^ from 
France, which he pretended there would be, and he now declares 
for the Due de Bordeaux ! . . . 

You must encourage the dear King and Queen to send over* 
some of the dear family often to^ns ; ils sejront recus d bras 
ouver%8. ..." ^ 

«We intend to take advantage of Feodore and Ernest’s going 
to the Queen Dowager’s to pay a visit to Cambridge, where we 
have never beei|, ; we mean to set off to-morrow week, to sleep 
at Trinity Lodge that night, and the two following nights at 

1 After the official prohibition on*^7th October of the intended Olontarf meeting, O'Oon- 
oltll and others were arrested in Dublin for conapiramr. After giving bail, O'Oonnell 
issued an address to the Irish people. The trial was postponed till the following year. 
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Lord Hard-v^icke’s,^ which is close to Cambridge. These 
joTimeys are very popular, ^and please and interest Albert very 
mucl^ . Believe me, always, my dearelt Uncle, your very 
alfecnonate Niece, ^ Victobia R. 


• Sir Revert Ped iff ths Pjrince Albert, 

DRiYiSt Manor, 20th Oc&er 1843. 

Sir, — ^The enclosed letter ^ from Sir James Graham V> me 
(which as your Roya^ Highness will perceive is entirely of a 
private character) contains details of a conversation with Baron 
Neumann which will, I think, ba interesting to Her Mftjesty 
and to your Royal Highness ; and^ftiowing your Royal High- 
ness w&l consider the communication a confidential one, I 
prefer sendv^^ the letter in extefhso to the making of any extracts 
from it. 

I am afij^^id there is more in the Due de Bordeaux’s visit 
than^the m'^re gratification of a desHe on his part to see again 
places wif/i which he was familiar in his youth. 

If, ho^i^ever, he snoufti be so ill-advised as to make any 
politick demonstration, oif to ally himself with any pihrticular 
party in this country, he would, in my opinion, derive little 
from it, and there would be the opp timity of giving to the 
King of the French a new proof of our fidelity to our engage- 
ments, and of the steadiness of our friendship toward! him and 
his dynafi^y. 

The great body of the French people would comprehend the 
object of any such demonstrations oA the part of the Due de, 
Bordeaujc, and«w^ould, it is to be hoped, see in them an addi- 
tiwal motive^ for union in support of the King, and comftd^ce 
in the honour and integrity of this countSy. 

I wiU not fail to inform the Grand !fiuke of Her Majesty’s 
intended visit to Cambridge, and to suggest t(f him that it will 
not be convenient to the Queen to receive him at Windsor 
before Saturday at the earliest, and probably Monday. 

• On the day after I spoke to your Royal Highness I gave 
instructions for enquiries toj^e made respecting tlje two pro- 
perties in the Isle of Wight.® It is necessary to make sucl^ 
enquires through some very confidential channel, as a susj^icion 
of the object of them would probably greatly enhance the price. 

The party on whom I could' entirely rely wa« out of town, 

1 Wimpole, near Rovston, nine miles from Oambridgei, 

a Referring to the visit of the Due de Bordeaux. 

% 3 The Queen and the Prince at this time making enquiries about a suit i>bie resi- 

dence in the Isle of Wight, The purchase of Osborne resulted. 
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but will return to-lhorrow, and will immediately find out what 
he can respecting the properties. ^ 

The result shall made known to the Queen and yotir Royal 
Highness without delay. 

Wfil your Royal Highness have the goodness to mentioil this 
to Her Majesty ? . . . * 

*^■^1 have the honour to be, Sir, i^lth sincerd* respect, <y our Royal 
Highness’s most faitl^uPand humble Servant, 

Robert Peel. 


The Prince Albert to Sir Robert Peel. 

^ Windsor Castle, 21st October 1843. 

My dear Sir Robert, — I return you Sir James Graham’s 
letter. There is a pretty genial impression of the Due de 
Bordeaux’s visit being a got-up thyig for various political 
intrigues. I confess I do not imder8|and the Unit with Ireland, 
or at least the importance of his being well received by the 
Roman Catholics, but am strongly in^Dr^^sed that his presence 
whether in Scotland, England, or Jreland is for no good, and 
therefore think it our duty that we should render it difficult 
for him to protract it. The Queen and myself think that the 
uncertainty of his being received at Court or not is doing harm, 
and would much wish, therefore, that it was decidedly stated 
that the ^ueen tvill not receive him. His coming here without 
ever asking (indeed knowing that it was disliked), as well as the 
part which Austria and Prussia seem to have taken in the 
matter, do not strengtl?en his claim for such a favour. No 
good can come from the reception, and the Kihg of the French 
miist fli*efer its not taking place. Let us, therefQre, settl^fRat 
point, and show tha% Y^e are neither afraid of him nor prepared 
to be made du^es of. 

The Queen is desirous that no official person should treat the 
Duke with a distinction which is likely to attract unnecessary 
attention. Believe me, always yours truly, Albert. 


Qmen Vicibria to the Iting of the Belgians. 
r Windsor Castle, 24th October 1843. 

My dearest Uncle, — I had the happiness of receiving your 
most kind letler of the 20th yesterday, for which I thank you 
very much. The good news of the dear Nemours coming is a 
great happiness to us, and I fervently hope and trust that th^ 
Due de Bordeaux will be kept off, wmch I fully expect he will. 
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Suppose, however, he could not be, and the emours could not 
come then, would the King ijot kindly allow them to come later? 
Even if fhe Chambers were to be sitting — sich a little Ausflug 
of ten days only could rejJlly not be a great inconvenience ? 
Surely tf you were to mention this to the dear King, witH 
affection^e respects, he would grant it. It is besides only ij^ 
case Bordeaux shoulfl come to f^ondon, which L really think he 
Will not, if he once knows that the Nefo^jirs are coming. And 
I must add that I think Nemours not coming at all this^ear, 
after it had been announced, would have a bad effeftt, par- 
ticularly as people heijp think that some ^eat Powers have 
instigated Bordeaux’s coming here, — and even think that the 
Roman Catholics and Repealers inj[|^eland mean to make use of 
him. Consequently Nemours not coming at all, should he be 
prevented from coming at the beginning of November, would 
ngt be a good thing politically ^independent of the extreme dis- 
appointment it would cause us. . . . 

The accounts both you and Louise gave me of good Hadjy 
and (Silica give me great pleasure, as^ take a lively interest in 
both, and am very fon^ of them. We found amongst some very 
curious old miniatures s^^al of Catherine of Braganza when 
young (Charles II. ’s wife), 'v^ich are so like Chica ; ^ it is^curious 
how sometimes you can trace likenesses many generations 
back. . . . 

Pray offer our respects to all. How long do you stay ? 
Ever your devoted niece, Victoria R. 


The Eagl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, * 

^ DRUMLA.NRIG, 27th Octob^istk. 

Lord Aberdeen, with his humble du^r, begs to lay before 
your IVIp-jesty another letter received last night from Lord 
Morton, 2 which gives an account of the visit of the Due de 
Bordeaux, and of his further communication with the Due de 
L6vis on the projects and views of His Royal Highness. 

*Lord Aberdeen has ventured to submit this letter to your 
Majesty, althoughmot intended for your Majesty’s^erusal*, as 
it gives^a pleasing and satisfactory description of the conduct* 
and sentiments of this unfortunate Prince. • 

In order to explain to your Majesty how Lord Morton, who 
lives in a very retired manner, should have received a visit 

1 The Princess de Joinville was a sister of Queen Maria II. of Portugal, and Queen , 
Catherine of Braganza was daughter of King John IV. 

2 George Sholto, nineteenth Earf of Morton (1789-1858). 
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from the Due de ^Bordeaux, Lord Aberdeen begjs to mention 
that when the family of Charles X. j*esided at Edinburgh, after 
the Revolution of ^July 1830, they received information more 
than once, from the present Royiil Family of France^ that 
certijin desperate characters had left Paris for Edinburgh, with 
t'he intention of assassinating the Due de Bordeaux; in order 
prevent all possibility of a Rbstoration.® In consequence of 
this information, it w^a thought to be dangerous for the Prince 
to walk or to expose himself in the neighbourhood of Holyrood 
House. ♦ He was frequently driven in a carriage to Lord Mor- 
ton’s,^ where he rt.mained for a few hqurs, taking exercise in 
the park, and playing with Lord Morton’s children. It is 
the recollection of this whi^h has led the Prince to make his 
acknowledgments on the ^'resent occasion. 

Lord Aberdeen also begs humbly to mention to your Majesty 
that on his arrival here he fotmd the Duke and Duchess of 
Buccleuch in expectation of a visit from the Due de Bordeaux, 
on his way from Glasgow to Carlisle. Lord Aberdeen informed 
the Duke and Duchess of the objections which might e:list to 
this visit ; but he believes that communications on the subject 
had already gone too far to render it jfcssible to break it off with 
any degree of propriety. The great lEittentions paid by the Duke 
and his predecessors to the French Royal Family, both during 
the former and last emigration, sufficient account for this desire 
on the part of the Prince. 


Queen Victoria^ to the King of the Belgians. 

^ Windsor Casti^, Zlst October 1843. 

MV'iiDEAbest Uncle, — I had the pleasure of jpeceivin^^i^uur 
dear and kind letter of the 27th yesterday, by which I learn 
that you are all well and going on the 4th. Forgive me, dearest 
Uncle, if I saj^ that I am glad that you are at length going 
back to Belgium, as (though I fully understand from 'personal 
experience how delightful it must be to be in the midst of that 
dear and perfect family) I think these long absences distress 
yoiir faithful Belgians a little. - ^ 

^ We returned on Saturday, nighly pleased and interested 
witl} our tour, 2 though a little done up. I seldom remember 

1 Dalmahoy, Midlotliian. 

a The Royal pa4*y went by road from Paddington to Cambridge, and stayed at the 
Lodge at Trinity ; on the following day Prince Albert was made LL.D. The party then 
went to Wimpole, and visited i^ourn (Lord Delawarr’s). At the ball which was given at 
Wimpole, there was a sofa, covered with a piece of drapery given by Louis XIV. to the 
)>oet Prior and by him to Lord Oxford, the owner of Wimpole, before its purdhaso tgr 
Lord Chancellor Hardi^dcke. See Lord Melbournc’sYetter of 7th November, , p. 503. 
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more enthusiasm than was shown at Cambridge, and in parti- 
ctilar by the Undergraduates. They received my dear Angel, 
too, witl^ the greatest enthusiasm. This is useful, as these young 
people wiU allf in time, haje a certain part to play ; they are 
the rising generation, and an event of this kind makes a lasting 
impressiqn on their minds. ^ » 

You will have hea^d from Li^pise^that there is no longer an^ 
impedimenJ to the dear Nemours qpming, v^hich you may 
easily conceive gives me the greatest saltefaction. Siiice then, 

I have heard that Bordeaux does not intend visiting London 
till he sees by the papers that the Nemours are gone. *I saw a 
letter from a gentlemafi, with whom he had oeen staying, and 
who says that he is very pleasing and unaffected, and#very 
easily amused, and quite pleasedTHwith missing a few phea- 
sants, and dancing quadrilles in the evening to a pianoforte.” 
Poor fellow ! his fate certainly a melancholy one. He should 
renounce, buy some property in Germanj^ and marry, and 
settle there. 

I %m glad to hear of Montpensi^’s arrival, and that my 
favourite Chica is in your good graces ; she is a dear natural 
child. I am so impiffcie»t to see my dear Victoire and good 
Nemours — who was always a great ally of mine — ag£^ ! 

The Grand Dulce came here last night, and goes away after 
luncheon, and leaves England on Thursday. He is charmed 
with all he has seen, and I must say is very amiable and civil. 
He has got a most charming large dog, called Dragon, like a 
Newfoundland, only brown and white, with the most expressive 
eyes imag*inable and si hien dressi. Prince Alexander of the 
Netherlands is also coming down to tf^ke leave this week. We 
never had so m^ny visitors. • 

<]i4Ani beyond everything interested with that beautifuj navel 
by Rellstab,^*15f^, which I know you admire so muclT The 
description of the Russian Campaign ia^ incomparable, and so 
beautifinlly written. You quite see everything before you. 
Have you read his other, Paris und Algier ? By the by, have 
you read Custine’s ^ book on Russia ? They say it is very 
^vere on Russia, and full of hatred to the English. 

We found the children verv well, and Bertie quite recovered, 
b^t poor fat Alic§ (who, I imist say, is becoming tery prdtty) 
has had the earache. • 

Mamma with Feo and Ernest are with the Queen DoWager 
at Witley Court since Thursday last, and only return next 

1 Louis Bellstab ^1799-1860), a prolific Oerman writer of nowels, whose thiulj-yeiled 
• attacks on public men earned him at one time a senteoee of imprisonment. 

2 The Marquis Astolphe de Custine (1790-1857), author of ha Russie en 18S9, at this j 

'^time recently published. § 
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Thursday (the daji^iLfter to-morrow). Clem seems very happy, 
and writes that she is happiest when she is tHe-dkite with poor 
Gusti, which I shc^uld not fancy. ^Ever, dearest Unele, your 
devoted Niece, Victobia^ R. 

I ^en my letter, dearest Uncle, to say that I have ji’st seen 
m a confidential despatch from Lord Cowley that Aumale is 
•dathorised to agk for’the ha*.id oC the daughter of thn Prince de 
Salerno ^ (a singular cqincidence after what I wrote to you in 
utter ignorance of this S*eport), and that he was also to find out 
what Vhfi opinions of the Neapolitan Royal Family were respect- 
ing an edliance wi^h the Queen of Spain^ But tell me, dearest 
Uncle, if these reports are true ? You may rely on my dis- 
cretion, and I shall not breathe a word of what you may answer 
me, if you wish the secret' to be kept. 


Sir Robert Peel to Queen Victoria, 

^ DRA.YTON Manor, Z\it October (^843. 

Sir Robert Peel presents his humble duty to your Majesty, 
and begs leave to return to your Mdjesty the accompanying 
communication from Lord Ellenbdrough, and a letter which 
your Majesty proposes to send to Lord Ellenborough. 

In compliance with your Majesty’s desire that Sir Robert 
Peel should inform your Majesty whether he sees anything 
objectionable in that letter. Sir Robert Peel humbly represents 
to your Majesty that he does not think it would be, advisable 
for your Majesty personally to express to the Goyemor-General 
of India your Majesty’s opinion with regard either to the policy 
of retaining Scinde,* as being of the greatest importance to the 
security of the Indian Empire, or as to the completeness oiiihe 
defence of Sir Charles Napier from the accusalions brought 
against him. * , 

He humbly and most respectfully takes the liberty 'bf sub- 
mitting to your Majesty, that these being matters of important 
public concern, the regular and constitutional channel for con- 
veying the opinion of your Majesty with respect to them would 
be through your M^esty’s serv^ts. ^ 

In the pkrticular case, indeedr of India, instructions do iBot 
firoceed from your Majesty’s servants, directly signifyifig your 
Majesty’s pleasure, but are conveyed in despatches to the 

1 The Due d’AumSle married in November 1844, Caroline, daughter of the Prince and 
Princess of Salerno. 

2 Earlier in the year Lord Eltenborough had appointed Sir Charles Napier Governor 

f of Scinde, and had by Proclamation applied the Slave Trade and Slavery Abolition Act^ 
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Governor-General, signed by the three mdjpbers of the Secret 
Committee the Court of Directors. 

The I^Gcret Court of Diriftctors — that is, <>he whole Court act- 
ing ia secret — have come to a Resolution (in Sir Robert Peel’s 
opinion very unwisely anc^precipitately) expressing the gmvest 
doubt," their part, as to the policy and justice of the recent 
transactions in Scinde> ^ 

^ The Co\:it is aware that your Majfj^W’s sersfants disapprove 
of this proceeding on their part, and Olat they have*declined 
to transmit officially to Lord Ellenborough, through the ^Secret 
Committee, the condemnatory Resolution of the Court. One 
of the grounds on which they deprecated the Resolution was 
the passing of it in the absence of full and complete information 
from India, in respect to the poli(!Jr andltdr the events which led 
to the occupation of Scinde. 

Under these circumstance^ as well on the general Con- 
stitutional ground, as with reference to the present state of the 
public correspondence in regard to Scinde, and the particular 
relation of the GovernorOeneral teethe East India Company, 
and the Court of Directors, Sir Robert Peel humbly advises 
your Majesty to fofbeor from expressing an opinion, in a 
private communication to^tho Governor-General, wit^i regard 
to events in Scinde or to the policy hereafter to be pursued in 
respect to that country. Sir Robert Peel begs to add that in 
a private letter by the last mail to Lord Ripon, Lord Ellen- 
borough observes that he is going on very harmoniously with 
the Members of Council at Calcutta. 


Vi^unt Melbourne to Queen Victoria, • 

"•S* ^ Melboubne, 1th Novem!l0t 1843. 

. Lord Melbourne presents his humble^uty to your Majesty, 
and thgnks your Majesty much for the letter^of the 4th inst., 
which he has received this morning with great satisfaction. 
Lord Melbourne hears with great pleasure of the gratification 
which your Majesty and the Prince received in your visit to 
(Jlaihbridge. Lord Melbourne collects from all the accounts 
that the proceediMgs in the Senate House>^ere not*only fu41 of 
loyalty enthusiasm, and gratitude, but also perfectly de* 
corous, respectful, academic, and free from all those pciitical 
cries which have recently prevailed so much in the theatre at 
O^ord on similar occasions.* Lord Melbounle hopes he is 
within [the mark] ; if he is it forms, a remarkable and ad- 

• 1 See Farkerjfi Sir Robert PeeU vol. iii. cihap. 1. 

2 See ante, p.^92. 
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vantageous contrt^. Lord Melbourne does not know any- 
where a better account of Cambridge, its foundations, and the 
historical recollecti(;)ns of its founders, than is given, ^ Mr* 
Gray’s ode, on the installation of jfcl^ Duke of Grafton, i^hich 
it wo^d not be amiss to read with tne large explanatory notes 
tljat we given in the editions of Mason and Mathias.^ ^ 

^ gXord* Melbourne is very^parjfial to Lofd Hardwicke, who 
always is and has been yery civil and good-natured to Lord 
Melbourhe, and these tiire qualities to which Lord Melbourne 
is not* at all indifferent. Wimpole is a curious place. Lord 
Melbourhe is not exactly aware how the Yorkes got hold of it.* 
There is much history and more poetJiy connected vrith it. 
Prior J mentions it repeatedly, and always calls the first Lady 
Harley, the daughter ^f Duke of Newcastle, Belphebe.* 
If Hardwicke should have a daughter, he should christen her 
Belphebe. The Lady Belphebe^orke would not sound ill. . . . 


Sir Robert Pid to the Prince Albert, «* 

WHITEHALL, November 1843. 

C ^ 

Sib, — I was greatly gratified bytlearning on my return to 
London ^ast night from Witley Court that it is not improbable 
that Her Majesty and your Royal Highness may confer the 
high honour of a visit to Drayton Manor towards the conclusion 
of the present month. 

I ventifre to think, from what I saw of Witley Court, that 
the arrangenjent proposed by your Royal Highness will be 
more convenient to Her Majesty than the staying at Witley 
Cour^.. * 

I can assure your Royal Highness that nothfilg shail b^eft 
undonS^by Lady Peel and me to contribute to tke comforRjf 
Her Majesty and your*Roy®'l Highness during your occupation 
of Drayton Maiwr, and to mark our sense of the kind^conde- 
scension of Her Majesty and your Royal Highness in making it 
your abode. 


1 Gray, the poet, who had been appointed by the Duke Professor of Modem Hisfcorj, 

composed an ode (set to music by llandall) for tlie latter’s installation as Ohancellor, 
on 1^. July 1709. • i 

2 The cultureu but indolent Edward, Lord. Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford (son# of 
fee great minister), sold Wimpole to Lord Ohancellor Hardwicke in 1740 to ^ay off a 
debt of £100,000. He had married Lady Henrietta Cavendish Holies, daughter and 
heiress of John, Duke of Newcastle, who brought him £600,000, most of which he dis- 
sipated. Their only child, Margaret, the " noble lovely little Peggy ” of Prior, married 
William Bentinck, sacond Duke of Portland. Lady Oxford sold to the nation the “ Har- 
leian Collection " of manuscripts, now in the Britim Museum. 

3 Wlio died there in 1721. 

* Alluding to the rarely printed poem ** Colin’s Mistakes,” where ” Bright Oa’ndish 
f Btolles Harley ” is seen in the glades of Wimpole by the dreamy youth, and mistaken for« 
Gloriana, Belphebe, etc. « 
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I have the honour to be, Sir, with sincere Aspect, your Royal 
Highness’s most faithful and humble Servant, 

fc ® ^ Robert Peel. 

* . Sir Robert Peel to the Prince Albert* ^ 

^ ft 

^ Sunday ^ Ti^th November 1843? * 

““ Sib, — I send to your Royal Highnlbf^a little book Which is 
published every month, giving very useful information^as to 
distances, or at least times, on all the railways. Possiibly your 
Royal Highness has tlws book regularly senf^to you. 

I think, before Her Majesty promises a visit to Witley Court, 
there are one or two points wortby^f cojjusideration which are 
in favour of proposing to the Queen^lDowager to meet the 
Queen at Drayton Manor first. The Queen would have to go 
and to return in the same deJjr. The Queen Dowager might 
remain either one night or two nights at Drayton. Secondly, 
the Birmingham and De^y line is not on the same level with 
the line which goes to Droitwich (Eleven miles from Witley 
Court), and there is ^ lijtle delay in posting a carriage, or in 
passing from the lower hn^ of railway to the upper. 

Thirdly, there is the passage for Her Majesty, thcSigh not 
through Birmingham as in an ordinary travelling carriage, yet 
in the immediate outskirts of the town, and this twice in the 
same day. 

The Corporation (which is a completely Radical ohe) might 
solicit permission to present an Address to Her Majesty at the 
station. « 

There would, I am sure, be nothing but demonstratiops of 
the greatest loj^lty and attachment to Her Majesty, but there 
wcflSl probably be a great concourse of pemole, andsom^’defay, 
if the Address were received. , 

Perhaps youf Royal Highness will think of these suggestions, 
which ]? am induced to offer by the desire to foresee everything 
which may have a bearing upon the personal comfort of the 
Queen. 

••I«have the honour to be. Sir, with sincere respect, your 
Royal Highness’s ^ost faith^l and humj^le Servcpit, f 

* ^ Robert Peel. 


Qiieen Victoria to the King of the Belgians* 

Windsor castle, \Uh November 1843. 

. My dearest, kindest Uncle, — ^A long and most interesting ^ 
letter reached me on Stfiiday, dated 9th and 10th, and I beg 
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to return my warAWt thanks for it. The confidence you show 
me I feel deeply and gratefully, and you may rely on my dis- 
cretion. Before I touch upon any of the subjects in ycur letter 
I will giv6 you news of our V'isitors. The dear Nefiaours 
arrived safely after a good passage onBaturday, well but* very 
tfred. .They are now quite recovered, and we are tao happy 
io have them h ^^re. Nemohrs ICoks well, and is ve^y kind and 
amiable, but I think ^e^ is a seriousness since poor Chartres* 
death which used not to be formerly, though he always was 
reservedi, &nd that, I think, he is not now. Dearest Victoire is 
amazingly improved and devdoppee — really quite wonderfully 
so. We are all so struck by it, by her good sense and by her 
conversation ; and vdth tha^t she has kept that innocence and 
gentleness which she ^twSJ^s had — and is so lovely, dear sweet 
child. I must always look at her, and she, dear child, seems so 
pleased to see me again. I fifed her grown, but grown very 
thin, and she has not those bright colours she used to have. 
All that you say of Bordeaux is just what Nemours says, and 
what Guizot writes, andf* what I And also Sir Robert Peel 
always felt and thought. Aberdeen, with the greatest wish to 
do all that is kind and right, really \hought that B. was only , 
come t6 amuse himself, and had no idea till now that the feeling 
in France in all the different parties was so strong. You will 
have heard by this time that we have decided not to receive 
B. in any way whatever. It is a pleasure to hear how mildly 
and sensibly Nemours speaks upon all these subjects, and in- 
deed every subject. ... ^ . 

I think you did uncommonly right in what^ou answered 
the poor King about i\i&arrUe in favour of the Prussians, and 
I am very glad you hxive done so. It will ha\'e a gqod effect 
hefe. si. 

Louise will tell yi^u how we celebrated good Bertie’s birth- 
day. The children are in great favour with the Nemours. 

Pray, dearesf Uncle, do not forget to send me thG list of 
Kellstab’s works. We think of making another little tour 
after the dear Nemours’ departure, to Drayton (Sir Robert 
Peel’s), Chatsworth, and Belvoir, o • 

■\5^e are yery sorr^^ to lose de^^ Feo and Ernest. They are 
lo good and excellent, and she is so hrav. Ever, your devoted 
'ieep, ViCTOBfA R. 

[Memorandum endosed from Sir Robert Peel to Prince Albert, 
about the* political condition of Birmingham, which the 
Prince was intendv^ to visit, "I 

The Mayor is a hosier — of extreme jY>litical opinions — in factf 
a Chartist, 
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The pontest for the office of Mayor was i^fetween him and a 
man of Radical opinions, byt Chartism prevailed. 

ThaMliyor has taken a violent part, beltore his Mayoralty, 
against Church Rates, andi4n*reference to the state bf Ireland. 

The Conservative party took no part whatever in the ]V!Ymi- 
cipal Elections, and would not vote. • '* 

They would, if invited or peftnitl^d by the Mjiyor and Town 
Council, cordially co-operate with mte^of opposite opinions 
in any mark of respect to the Prince. 

No probability of any tumult or of any demonstration but 
one of respect personejly towards the Prirjte, if his visit be 
clearly and manifestly unconnected with politics. 

An immense concourse of peopUj must 1^ expected, not* only 
from Birmingham, but Wolverhampld^; Walsall, and all the 
neighbouring towns, and previous police arrangements must be 
very carefully made. ® 

There may be a proposal of a collation and of an Address, to 
be received in the Town Hall. 

Sh<?uld not the Lord *Lieutenanil (Lord Warwick) have 
notice ? ^ 

Is the Mayor to accompllijy the Prince in the same carriage ? ' 

The Mayor has no carriage. ^ 

No communication should be made to any party in Bir- 
mingham, except to the municipal authorities, notwithstand- 
ing their political bias and extreme opinions. 

The late Mayor, Mr James, though a Radical, wdtild have 
summoned the leading men of different parties. 

Doubts as whether the present Mayor would, or whether 
he would not, place the whole arrangement in the hands of the 
party wi^ whi^ii he is connected. 

'jrisk u^ust be incurred, as communications tc/ other 
parties would not be advisable. ^ • 

• • * 

The Earl of Aberdeen to Queen Victoria, 

FOREIGN Office, 1st December 1843. 

?Lhrd Aberdeen presents his humble duty to your Majesty. 
He^has not yet received any tommunicatixrn from the Ducide 
L^vis, notwithstanding he had been led to expect it, from a» 
notice repeatedly conveyed to him to that effect. It seems 
probable that in consequence of what the Due de L6vis may 
have heard, as well as from the course pursued by the friends 
of the Due de Bordeaux, Lord Aberdeeq may not now see him 
at all. Should this be the case. Lord Aberdeen is rather in- 

Q 

1 This was the course adopted. 
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dined to regret itlfc as although he would formerly haye seen 
him with some reluctance, he would now be glad to have an 
opportunity of es^ressing his sentiments very plainly re- 
specting the proceedings of the'Pdnce and his adhereints in 
this^ountry. * « * 

* Lord Aberdeen understands from Sir Robert Peel that your 
Majesty would, like to be'nnfl>rmed of any partieulars con- 
nected with the Lev^e^ feately held by the Due de Bordeaux. 
Lord Aberdeen would willingly communicate these particulars, 
but in neality there is very little to be added to the official 
accounts contained in the Morning Pgst, which it is obvious 
are inserted by authority. He saw M. de Ste Aulaire this 
meriting, who was »good ,deal excited by what has taken 
place, and has writl!fen *Very fully to Paris ; but he knew 
nothing more than he had seen in the newspapers. 

It may perhaps be worth mtoitioning to your Majesty that 
at the presentation of the Address by M. Chateaubriand^ 
on Friday, the cries of “ Vive le Roi ! ” and “ Vive Henri V. ! ” 
were so loud as to be di^anctly audible in the Square. ' Lord 
Aberdeen understands that this enthusiasm has been the 
cause of serious differences amon^sf’many of^those who had, 
come tb pay their respects to the 'Due de Bordeaux, a large 
portion of whom are by no means disposed to recognise him 
as King during the life of the Due d’Angouleme.^ 

Lord Aberdeen cannot learn that any other member of the 
Diplomatic Body has been presented to the Due de Bor- 
deaux, and does not believe that any such presentation has 
taken place. Indeed, there appears to be^ general dis- 
inclination that such ijhould be the case ; although some 
of them feel considerable difficulty in consequence of the 
relatioiship existing between their Sovereigns a^d the*DliR.ce. 


Qiicen Victoria to Lord Stardey. 

Chatsworth, Zrd December 1843. 

The Queen approves of Lord Stanley’s proposed Draft ^ijo 
Sip Charley Metcalfp.^ This qu^otion can ip no way be settled 
^without giving offence to one part of the country ; the Qu^n, 
howpver, hopes that the fixing upon Montreal as the^ seat of 
Government will hereafter be considered as fair by impartial 
minds. Sir Charles continues to show great discretion and 

1 Francis, Vicomte de Chatesrabriand ^^1768-1848), a great supporter o£ the Bourbons, 
. and made a Peer in 1816. He was Ambassador in Loudon iu 1822. 

2 Eldest son of Charles X. f. * ' 

3 Qovernor-Greueral of Canada. 
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firmnefis in his most arduous and unsatisfaJ^ry situation, and 
deserves much praise and encouragement. 

c ' * . * 

» ^ Qu&tn Victoria >16^ the King of the Belgians, 

^ Bblvoir Oastlb, Uh December 2^43^ 

My DEAjiEST Uncle, — B eing much hurri^, I call on^ 
•^ite you a few lines to thank you your kind letter of the 
29th, received this morning. You willnkve heard from Louise 
the account of our stay at Drayton (which is a very nice 
house), and of Albert’s brilliant reception at Bin^ngham. 
We arrived at Chats worth on Friday, and left it at nine this 
morning, quite charmed and delighted with everything there. 
Splendour and ftomfort are so admara^i;^ combined, and the 
Duke does everything so well. I found many improvements 
since I was there eleven yearo ago. The conservatory is out 
and out the finest thing imaginable of its kind. It is one mass 
of glass, 64 feet high, 300 long, and 134 wide.^ The grounds, 
with%ll the woods and caScades and Jountains, are so beautiful 
too. The first evening there was a ball, and the next the 
cascades and fountaiifb wl^re illuminated, which had a beautiful 
effect. There was a large^party there, including many of the 
Duke’s family, the Bedfords, Buccleuchs, the Didce of Welling- 
ton, the Normanbys, Lord Melbourne (who is much better), 
and the Beauvales. We arrived here at half-past two, we 
perform our journey so delightfully on the railroad, sp quickly 
and easily. It puts me in mind of our dear stay in Belgium, 
when we stop^ the various stations. 

Albert is g^g out hunting to-morrow, which I wish was 
over^ but^I am rssured that the country is much better thaa the 
Wiitisdr country. ^ , 

The Duo de Bordeaux’s proceedings in London are most 
highly improper. ^ 

The ^ueen Dowager is also here. 

We leave this place on Thursday for home, which, I own, 

I shall be glad of at last. Ever your devoted Niece, 

% o Victoria R. 

• ^ . 1 

• The Princess Hohenhohe to Queen Victoria, 

LAXGBNBUBG, 10/A December 1843. 

My dearest Victoria, — . . . You ask in your letter about 
the manner in which my children say their prayers ? They 


1 It was built by Mr Joseph Paxton, then Superintendent of the Gardens, whose in- 
w* 1 had attracted the Duke of Devonshire’s attention. In 1860 h** was the success- 
rol competitor for the Great ExMbition building, and was knighted on its completion, i 
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say it when in tl^ir beds, but not kneeling ; how abfi\ird to 
find that necessary, as if it could have anythiiig to do with 
making our prayer^ more acceptaKe to the Almighty^ or more 
holy. Hojv really clever people ^an have those notlbns I 
don’t imderstand. I am sorry it is the case there, whej* e there 
is s<rmuch good and, I am certain, real piety. Dear Pussy 
loamiifg her letters I shouVl life© to see a^id hear I am sure 
she will learn tnem very^quick. Has Bertie not learned some, 

more words and seiftences during your absence ? 

Yourcattached and devoted sister, Feodoha. 


^ Queen Victoria to the King of the Belgians. 

m ‘ Windsor Castle, 12/A December 1843. 

My dearest Uncle, — I thank you much for your kind letter 
of the 7th, which I received as ^ual on Sunday. Louise will 
be able to tell you how well the remainder of our journey went 
off, and how well Albert’s hunting answered.^ One can hardly 
credit the absurdity of people her^, but Albert’s riding so 
boldly and hard has made such a sensation that it has been 
written all over the country, and t^ey make much more of it 
than if iie had done some great act ! 

It rather disgusts one, but still it had done, and does, good, 
for it has put an end to all impertinent sneering for the future 
about Albert’s riding. This journey has done great good, 
and my hteloved Angel in particular has had the greatest success ; 
for instance, at Birmingham the good his visit hasrdone has 
been immense, for Albert spoke to all theso^anufacturers 
in their own language^ which they did not expect, and these 
poo/people have only been accustomed to he?xr demagogues 
and Ch^fcrtists. - 

We cannot undeistand how you can think the country 
about Chats worth not pretty, for it is (with the efccception of the 
moors) beautiful, wooded hills and valleys and rapid (Screams. 
The country round Belvoir I do not admire, but the view from 
the castle is very fine and extensive, and Albert says puts him 
so in mind of the Kalenberg. ... ^ 

P^ay have you feeard anyti^ng about ^umale’s plans ? 
Dear little feastoii seems much better. ** 

^ The Due de Bordeaux has been informed of my aiid the 
Government’s extreme displeasure at their conduct ; they 
say there shall be no more such displays. He was to leave 
London yesterday, only to return again for a day, and then 
to leave England altogether. 

r j 

1 The Prince hunted with the BelvoirCioundB on the 6th. 
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With Albert’s love, ever, dearest Uncle, your most devoted 
Niece, f • Victoria R. 

* • The King of the Bdgiana to Queen Victoria. . 

o LiEEEN, Decemb^ lliS.* 

• *“'3 O ‘ ^ ^ 

J^Y DEADEST Victoria, — I am most happy uO see that your 
journey passed so well, and trust you^k:o not sorry to be again 
in your very dear and comfortable home, and with youg dear 
children. People are very strange, and their great c^elight is 
to find fault with thcdr fellow-creatures ; ^^what harm could 
it have done them if Albert had not hunted at all ? and still 
I have no doubt that his having well and boldfy has 

given more satisfaction than if he Imd done Heaven knows 
what praiseworthy deed ; ain^ est et sera le monde. 

I am glad also that the Birmingham course succeeded so 
well ; the theme had been for some years, particularly amongst 
man^dcturers, that Royfi^lty was useless and ignorant, and 
that the greatest blessing would be, to manufacture beyond 
measure, and to have an American form of Government, with 
an elective he*ad of State. ^ 

Fortunately, there has always hitherto been in England a 
very aristocratic feeling freely accepted by the people, who 
like it, and show that they like it. ... I was much amused, 
some time ago, by a very rich and influential American from 
New York assuring me that they stood in great need of a 
Government which was able to grant protection to property, 
and that the feeling of many was for Monarchy instead of the 
misrule of mobs, as they had it, and t?iat he wished very Qiuch 
sorf^^l^gAich of^he Coburg family might he disppsable for su^ a 
place. Qu'er%dites-vou8y is not this flattering ? . . . ^ 

There is nothing very remarkable goi*ig on, besides I mean 
to wrilJb again on some subjects. Give my be^t love to Albert, 
and Pussy, who may remember me perhaps, and I remain, 
ever, my beloved Victoria, your devoted Uncle, Leopold R. 


Qu>een M^ctoria to the King of M Belgians. • 

' Windsor castle, December 1843. * 

My dearest Uncle, — Your kind and dear letter of the 
15th, written in your true wit and humour, Beached me on 
Sunday and gave me great pleasure. We have had also most 
wonderfully mild weather, but I thinU very disagreeable and 
misftasonable ; it alwa;[[s makes me so bilious. The yoimg ® 
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folks are very floi^j^shing and prosperous — Pussetta] 
all her letters, and even beginning to read a lilffcle. TOien I 
mentioned your birthday to her, shw said, “ I cried sn v* 

Uncle Leopold,” which was the «Dase, I am sorry tojssa^, the 
first /ime she saw you this year. . .* . j , ^ * 

I tion’t believe that the white flag on the house ati^lgi^^^vo 
&^uare^‘ is tru^e. Lord M^lboi^no and the Beauva^ wer- 
here for three "eights ; and it was a pleasure to jlee 
Melbourae so much Mfhself again ; the first evening Ihe 
good deal excited and talked and laughed as of old ; the two 
other evenings he was in the quite silent mood which-he often 
used to be in formerly, and really quite himself, andtfiers was 
hardly any strangeness at all. Lady Beauvale is reafiy a vejy , 
very, charming persou^'^^nd sO attentive and kind to both her 
husband and Lord Melbourne. Our little chapel here (which 
is extremely pretty) is to be cons?crated this morning, and Lady 
Douro comes into Waiting for the first time. To-morrow 
Mamma gives us a dinner. Poor Lord Lynedoch * ij, 1 fear, 
dying, and Lord Grey is ^ bad he cinnot last long.® 

Ever your devoted Niece, Victojoa R. 


Qiteen Victoria to the Earl of Aberdeen, 

Windsor Castle, mh Decmibfr 1843. 

Tlie Queen has been much amused to see by Sil Robert . 

Gordon’s "despatch of the 15th, the extreme fright of Prince 

Metternich at the proposed marriage of Queen I^tel with 

Count Trapani,* but she regrets that Sir Rob^*tried| o make 

excuses for the conduct'Ve have pursued, which the Queen 

thinks requires no apology. ^ ^ 

^ ' 

1 The house occupied by ihe Due de Bordeaux. ; . ♦ 

2 Thomas, Lord Lynedoch, bad died the previous day, arred ninety-five. He 

distinguished himself'in the Peninsula and in Holland, and received the thanlQiHBpKM 
ment, and a Peerage innSli. i*' 

3 He died in July 1845. 

A See ante, p. 487, note 2. 
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